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JAMES MoGREERY & ul, 


In order to give their customers an oppor- 

tunity of examining the various makes and | 
qualities of American manufactured Silks, | 
have opened a department for’ their ex- 

clusive sale at retail. 





The experience of usage has proven con: | 
clusively that for general wear there is no} 
silk made that gives more general satis- | 
faction. | 

Black and Colored Gros-grains, Rha- | 
dames, Merveilleux, Surahs, and all other | 
weaves that are approved of for dress use, 
will be found in large assortments. 
ORDERS 


BY 
MAIL 


from any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt | 
attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


; | 
RAVEN GLOSS | 


Absolutely the best, Makes ladies? shoes look new, 


not warnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Contains 
oil, Softens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Beware of imitations. Bourton & Orrrey, Mfrs, N. Y 





| is carefully made from vegetable oils. 


| Avenue, New 


| Send four cents, stamps, for sample and pamphlet. 


ADVERTISER. 





CUPID'S ADVICE: “*If your Mamma will use Packer’s Tar 
Soap those eruptions will vanish, your skin will become smooth, 
soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.” 


““Packer’s Tar Soap 


It is exceedingly smooth 
and agreeable to the skin, and as it is combined with pine tar and 
glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as 
pleasant for toilet uses. Wecommend it, without hesitation, as 
the most satisfacto sry soap, in both these respects, that we have 
ever used.”’—Jedical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. 

*Tuse Packer’s ‘Tar Sx oap in chil iren’s eruptive troubles with 
the most marked benefits.",-—Agdert Guernsey, M.D., 526 Fifth 
York. 

25 Cents per Cake, All Druggisis, 


Addre as 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


TEALE & MORRO, 


GOODYEAR’S RUBBER GOODS, 


No. 4 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 


Junction Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A SOUVENIR CARD MAILED FREE. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN hasan 26 John St., N. Y. 


EXTRAL 


[ 








Sunday-School Banners of Silk and Gold. 


New Designs, $5 upward. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CHURCH METAL WORK, 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Hand- Book by mail. |, 


& R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
Sixth Ave. Cars Pass the 
(Illustrated Circulars Free.) 


Door 
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DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 


IS THE ONLY LINE TO THE GREAT 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, KEENE VALLEY and LAKE PLACID are beyond question the finest 
mountain resorts in America. Good hotels are numerous, and life may now be enjoyed under the 
shadows of these noble peaks in every degree of comfort and elegance. 





IT IS THE DIRECT ROUTE TO CHATEAUGAY, LOON, SARANAC AND 
ST. REGIS LAKES. 


LAKE GEORGE, the most beautiful of waters, 
SARATOGA, the queen of resorts, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, AUSABLE CHASM, 
COOPERSTOWN, HOWES CAVE, and 
SHARON SPRINGS, 


are reached only by this line. 
It is the shortest and most comfortable route between MONTREAL and NEW YORK. 


If going East or West, North or South, ask for tickets via the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Co.’s Railroads, 


Send two stamps for beautifully illustrated Souventr of the line to 


J. W. BURDICK, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGEN7, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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QUERIES: 


A Monthly Review of Literary, 
Art, Scientific and General 
Educational Questions 
of the Day. 


i yghcalts | 
TERMS :—$1.00 a Year; Seven Copies for $6.00; 


Single Copies, 10 Cents; Sample Copy Free. 


Conducted by C. W. MOULTON. 


| URING the short period of one year QueEriEs has attained an 

unparalleled success, and the number of its readers at present 
It has me 
with cordial acceptance wherever introduced, and its interest and 


is surpassed by few literary publications in America. 


excellence have been generally acknowledged. Teachers, students, 
literary circles and individual readers find it entertaining and 
instructive. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The success that has attended the publication of QuERIEs is | 
It was started as anexperiment, but in the | 


simply marvellous. 
short period of less than a year it has attained an immense circu- 
lation. Upon an examination of its contents the reason of its 
widespread popularity is obvious. 
the conception of its culture is new and unique. The ability that 
marks its management commends it to scholars, educators, and all 
persons of a literary taste or turn. Its editorial paragraphs are 


fresh, strong and suggestive, evincing liberal culture and a facile | 


pen. It richly merits the eminent success it has achieved. It 
affords another illustration of Buffalo enterprise.—Bx alo Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


= 


Though the field is old, yet | 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. ni 


CHAUTAUQUA 
THE ORIGINAL 
/S. S. ASSEMBLY. 


THE BEST NORMAL METHODS. 
| PROMINENT SPECIALISTS. 
EXAMINATION AND DIPLOMA. 
MODELS AND LECTURES. 
—- ELEGANT HOTEL.— 
Ohio State Teachers, June 29-30, July 1. 
Season, July 1-Aug. 31. 
Assembly, Aug. 3-24. 
Brilliant General Programme, Lectures, Concerts, En- 
terlainments, Fireworks, Illuminated Fleet, 
Rowing, Bathing, ete. . 


| For full information address 


bell ect rca <laentinn 
EDUCATE YOURSELF. 


Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 
plan of ‘“‘instructing any person in any study” by COR- 
RESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 
fessors ergaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 
tor postage. Address, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, 111. 








Only 25 Cents 


It fills a peculiar field, and its numbers are of great value for | 


reference. Aspiring but poor book-lovers are afforded an oppor- 
tunity of securing a library by this periodical in a manner at once 
instructive and entertaining.—/ort/and Oregonian. 

The field occupied by this monthly is wide, covering almost 
everything within the range of human thought, and its influence 
as an educative factor is co-ordinately broad and useful.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

It is a magazine that grows on one, and we predict that the per- 
son who reads one number will continue to read it.—Boston Com- 
monwealth, 

Exceedingly helpful to the student and to the general reader.— 
Joledo Blade. 


Each number presents wholesome Editorials and Multum in 
Parvo; a department of Questions and Answers, Prize Questions, 
and Questions of Judgment; Reviews, Notes and News; Open 
Congress; the Query Box; Recent Publications ; The Editor’s 
Table. 

Queries has been endorsed in a practical manner by over five 


thousand teachers, and has been introduced as a supplementary | 


text-book in one thousand schools. 
The publication of QuERIEs was begun in January, 1885. 


pared to furnish reprints of the Questions and Answers that ap- 


peared in those numbers. 
dressed to 


C. L. SHERRILL & CO., 
Publishers, 

Nos. 274 and 276 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The 
earlier numbers are now out of print, but the Publishers are pre- | 


All communications should be ad* | 


THREE MONTHS’ 


Subscription to the best Ladies’ Magazine. 





To every one who sends us 25 cents before June 1, 1886, we 
will send post-paid ‘‘ TRE DOMESTIC MONTHLY” for 3 months. 


The Domestie Monthly 


is the Leading Fashion Magazine, now in its 
24th volume. 
80 Large Pages every Month. 
The Best Magazine for Ladies. 
ter Every Number Profusely Illustrated. 29 


Its Fashion Department is the best of any magazine. 50 
illustrations of new costumes and a large plate inevery num- 
ber. 


Serial and short stories and poems by popular authors, 
among whom are James Payn, Walter Besant, Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Mrs. Oliphant, Helen Campbell, 
| Rose 'lerry Cooke, Louise Stockton, Margaret Bertha Wright, 
| Maud Howe, and fifty others. &2"Household Departnient 


| by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
The yearly subscription is $2.00 with premiums, but we are 
| making the special great offer, 


‘Only 25 Cents for Three Months. 


Send at once, no such offer has ever been made in the 
country before. Address, 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


| 853 Broadway, New York. 
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Do you wish to become 
A good Correspondent P 


Every young person should have a copy of our “ Manual of Correspondence ”— 
the latest and best work out. It contains hints and exercises in capital letters, 
abbreviations, and punctuation; errors in English corrected ; suggestions to aid 
young correspondents in addressing Government officials, ministers, doctors, etc., in 
all styles of social and business letters ; hints and exercises in writing invitations, 
telegraph messages, applications, circulars, etc.; and numerous full-page engravings, 
illustrating the different styles of letters, memoranda, envelope addresses, etc. The 


work is printed on fine heavy paper, and neatly bound. Martina Price, 55 cents. 


Do you wish to become 
quick at Figures? 


If you do, you should buy a copy of “THE New Anrirumeric,”’—a book of over 
200 pages. The matter which it contains was contributed by three hundred promi- 
nent educators of the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Australia. Itis the most novel and the most original arithmetic ever published. 
Over 6,000 copies have been sold in a few months. Every young and middle-aged 


person desiring to “redeem the time” should buy a copy of this work. More than 
a thousand ringing testimonials, as to its value, have been received. Beautifully 


bound in cloth. Maria Price, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Every reader of this advertisement who sends One Dollar, 
and mentions THE Brooktyn MaGazing, will receive both of the above books by 


return mail. Six 2-cent stamps must be enclosed for postage. 


Address : 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


N.B.—TuHE SuppLemMent Company are the ‘publishers of Taz Homer anp Scuoor 
SupPLEMENT—a two-dollar magazine—said to be “the brightest and ablest educa- 
tional monthly on the Continent.” 
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Of all kinds, 
Principals and 
Application- form 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Assistants ; also several ee — Music, etc. 


and information free. Add 
E CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CH ICAGO, ILL 


Mention this paper. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGN NEws 
PAPERS and MAGAZUNES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Youcan get the LowesT CLUB RATEs. 
are some of our prices: 





The following | 


BOOKS, CARDS AND BOOKLETS. 
Choice st 





BIRTHDAY 


Church and Gospel Hymns for every Sect. 
° 
Sunday-School Helps of all kinds. 


BIBLES 


Selections from all publishers. 


FAMILY OR POCKET, 


Revised or Usual Edition for Teachers. 


Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, and any Book 
| to order at Publishers’ Price. 


Atlantic Monthly, $3 35 Household, $o go | 

Harper’s Magazine, 325 Housekeeper, 75 

Scientific American, 2 75 Babyhood, I 25 T. B. VENTRES , 
Country Gentleman, 2 25 Babyland, 45 CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSELLER, 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. | 


t=" Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE : SENT FREE 62 Court ee Brooklyn, N. ¥., 


THE WEDDING RING. 


A Series of Sermons Delivered by 


Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED, 


or expect to be, or if you have father, mother, brother or sister, you should read this book. The Sermons are not only on the rela- 
tions between husband and wife, but on all the family relations. It tells how, when and whom you should marry, and g gives some 
good advice on all the relations of life. tzmo, 204 pages. Paper cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


The following is the table of contents: The Choice of a Wife; The Choice of a Husband; Clandestine Marriage; Matrimo- 
nial Harmony or Discord; Marital Duties; Costume and Morals ; Duties of Wi ives to Husbi ands ; Hotels versus Homes; The 
Domestic Circle ; Sisters and Brothers ; The Children’s Patrimony ; Motherhood ; Trials of Housekeeping. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose St., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


EADS AND FACES 


HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


VERY FEW ARE 





Send for terms. 








THEY who understand the SiGNs oF CHARACTER as shown in the 
Heap and Fack, yet the large majority will claim to be possessed of that knowledge 
BECAUSE the importance of the subject is coming to be recognized by all classes and 
In fact, it is becoming unfashionable not to 
In this New Work 
the authors—Prof. Nelson Sizer, phrenological examiner at the rooms of Fowler & 
Wells Co., and Dr. H. S. Drayton, editor of the Phrenological Journal—have con- 
sidered it from a practical standpoint, and with a view to the present INQUISITIVE 
state of the public mind, have so SIMPLIFIED, ANALYZED and CLASSIFIED PHRENOLOGY 
and her sister science, PHys!ioGNomy, that ‘* he who runs may read *’ and compre- 
hend. More than ever before will parents realize, after the perusal of HEADS AND 
Faces, the importance of PHRENOLOGICAL advice in regard to their children ; by such 
advice they will be enabled to curb bad and develop good inclinations, as well as to 
select the best line of study and employment. No better method of reformation, 
which will affect future generations, can be suggested than that embodied in the 
truths of PHRENOLOGY at affecting conjugal and parental harmony and success in life. 


the interest in it is steadily increasing. 
be, to some degree, versed in PHRENOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 





Heaps AND Faces is the most comprehensive work ever published at such a low 
price. Contains as much as most books at four times its cost: 200 pp., 2co portraits. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for 4o cents. Heavy paper edition, bound in extra cloth, only 
$1.00. AGenTs WANTED. Address 





FOWLER \ WELLS COMPANY, PuRENOLocIsTS, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. B.—Sent Free—A sample copy of the Phrenological Journal (a year, $2.00) and a list of books on Phrenological eae 


ognomy, Hygiene, Mesmerism, etc. 
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Mr. George J. 


MAY, 


Swayne’s Monthly Literary Bulletin 


1886. 





NEW EDITION OF 
Memoirs of General Sher- 
man. 


By Himself. Revised, with additional maps, portraits and ap- 
pendices, Two new che apters are added to this edition, one be- 
ing especially important as relating to the recent controversies 
in regard to President Andrew Johnson’s purpose in wishing to 
send General Grant to Mexico.” Also new steel portraits of Gen- 
erals Thomas, Schofield, McPherson, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 


The Mark of Cain. 


A novel. By Andrew Lang. Cloth and paper editions. 


A tale of modern London life, full of spirited and original inci- 


dents, which keep the reader’s interest from the first page to the 
ast. 


John Bodewin’s Testimony. 
By Mary Hallock Foote. 1 vol., 


_ This is the novel that attracted for the afthorso much atten- 
tion during its successful serial publication in The Century. 


Massacres of the Mountains 


A thrilling history of the Indian Wars of the far West. By J. P. 
ae Jr. With maps and illustrations. 8vo, ornamental 
cloth. } 

| 


Songs and Ballads of the! 
Southern People. 


Collected and edited by Frank Moore. 


I2mo. 





18mo, cloth, 
A collection of poems and ballads of the Southern people from 
1861-1865. 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S GREAT NOVEL, 
Anna Karenina. | 


Royal r2mo. vathan Haskell 


ole, 


Translated from the Russian by N 


One of the great novels of the world. A story full of thrilling 
interest, descriptive of high life in St. Petersburg. 


The Country Banker: His| 
Clients, Cares and Work. 


From the experience of forty years. By George Rae, author of 
* Bullion’s Letters toa Bank Manager.’”? With an American 





A GREAT WORK. 
The Railways and the Re- 
public. 


By J. F. Hudson. 8vo, cloth. 

This timely and important work is the most noteworthy and 
thorough exposition of the arbitrary control secured and held by 
the railway corporations of America over industry and commerce 
ever published. No work of recent issue has ettracted such wide 
attention, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK, 


Triumphant Democracy; 
or, Fifty Veane March of the Republic. 


t vol., 8vo, with suggestive binding. 

An "earnest discussion by an earnest man of the relative merits 
of the monarchical and the republican systems of government, 
exemplified in Great Britain and the United States, with a mes 
remarkable and decisive conclusion in favor of the latter. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE AND WORK. 


Life and Works of Mary 
Clemmer. 


Consisting of a Memorial, by her husband, Edmund Hudson ; 
Poems of Life and Nature; Men, Women and Things; His 
Two Wives. 

This edition, revised and enlarged, of the selected writings of 
the famous Washin; gton correspondent and author, is a fitting 
memorial of her whose readers and friends were legion. 


MRS. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Lost Name. 


3y Madeleine Vinton Dahigren, author of “* Lights and Shadows of 
a Life,” now running seriz ally in the BROOKLYN MaGazineE. 
1 vol., small 12mo, 


Bugle Echoes. 


Edited by Francis F. Brown, 12mo, in beautiful binding. 
in compilation of the most popular and famous songs of the late 


Anion and Actresses of 
Great Britain and the 
United States. 


LE dited by Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton. 12mo. 
Volume I. now ready, covering the Garrick period in the history 


we ace by Brayton Ives, ex- -President of the New York Stock | of the English stage. 


Exchange. 1 vol., 12mo. 


Second volume ‘ready May 10: The Kembles. 


Also constantly on hand all numbers of 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQU Ig LIBRARY. 
CASSELL’S RAINBOW SERIE 
ROUTLEDGE'S WORLD LIB R ARY. 


SCRIBNER’S YELLOW PAPER SERIES. 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


Also every issue of the prominent American Magazines: 


THE CENTURY. Hs ARPER' S MAGAZINE. 
LIPPINCOTT’S., OUTIN 
THE FORUM. CASSEL L S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. The Latest Styles. The Lowest Prices, 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


Successor to W. W. SWAYNE, 


No. 


216 


FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


Edited by Rev. Samuet LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. 12mo. With 5 
new steel-engraved Portraits and many Wood-Engravings a 
fac- similes. In cloth, $6.00; in half-calf or half-morocco, 
$11.00. 


‘ Altogether the most fascinating book that has been published | 


for months. 


a 2 It is full of the most interesting and picturesque and 
poetic things. 


Boston Record. 

** In these posthumous pages he has opened a view of his own 
soul as beautiful as the creations of his fancy.”’—New York 
Tribune. 

“Tt is a book that is sure to become a classic both in this coun- 
try and England, and, indeed, in cultivated circles throughout the 
ane eee Budget. 

‘It is needless to add that the publication of these noble vol- 
umes is the literary event of the day, that all continents will greet | 
it with delight.”.— 7e Beacon (Boston). 

‘These volumes tell the story of his life with exquisite taste; 
ne. are among the rare and montimental books of the present cen- 
tury.”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


JAPANESE HOMES 


AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morse, 
Ph.D., etc. With 300 illustrations. 8vo. Richly bound. $5.00. 


‘It is one of the most important of works ever written about 
one of the most fascinating of countries.”—Boston Herald. 

‘* The time is ripest now for the very charming acquaintance 
we get from Mr. Morse’s book with these homes. The book will 
be read by all Americans with great profit.”"—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

THE LOST NAME. 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN. $1.00. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. 


By GeorGe WILLIS Cooke , author of “‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson *’ 
and ‘* George Eliot.” r2mo. $2.00. 


A Novelette. 


An interesting study of Tennyson, Browning and Ruskin, 
with their personal traits, 


literary histories and most notable 
works. 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN. 


Ry Rose Terry Cooke, 12mo0. $1.50. 

‘In spite of a style which is carefully clear and elegant, in | 
spite of a tone that is wonderfully pure and healthy, what one re- 
members longest in Mrs. Cooke's writings is these dialect pas- 
sages, forgetting for their sake her delectable descriptions of 
quaint, old- fashioned gardens, pretty girls, odd old maids, and 


odder old men.’’—Boston Transcript. 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. 


By HeLten Dawks Brown. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


A capital study of girl students from New England and 


ADV ERTISER. — BOOKS. 


‘An essay in the highest intellectual morality.” 


ANNA KARENINA, 


By Count Leo Tolstoi. 


Translated from the Russian by NATHAN Haske Do e. 
Royal r2mo, 750 pages. $1.75. 


“Anna Karénina” 
the world. 
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NATIONAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION. 


By RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 


I am firmly convinced that the subject of 

popular education deserves the earnest at- 
tention of the people of the whole country, 
with a view to wise and comprehensive ac- 
tion by the government of the United 
States, and that it is the duty of the general 
government to complete the work of recon- 
struetion by affording aid, wherever it is need- 
ed, for the education of the illiterate white 
and colored people in the late slaveholding 
states. . 
The means at the command of the local 
and state authorities are, in many cases, wholly 
inadequate to deal with the question. The 
magnitude of the evil to be eradicated is not, 
I apprehend, generally and fully understood. 
These facts should be considered: 

In the late slaveholding states, under the 
system of slavery, education was denied to 
the colored people, and the education of the 
non-slaveholding white people was greatly 
neglected. By reason of this state of things 
four millions of people in the South, of school 
age and over that age, are unable to read 
and write, and more than a million of voters 


are too illiterate to prepare or even to read 
their own ballots. This evil is not rapidly 
diminishing. 

Almost three millions of the young peo- 
ple of the South are growing up without the 
means of education. Citizenship and the 
right to vote were conferred upon the col- 
ored people by the government and peo- 
ple of the United States. It is, therefore, 
the sacred duty, as it is the highest interest, of 
the United States tosee that these new citizens 
and voters are fitted by education for the 
grave responsibility which has been cast upon 
them. 

Dr. Ruffner, school superintendent of Vir- 
ginia, in an argument that the general gov- 
ernment should aid the public schools of the 
South, said a few years ago: 

**T know not what is true of Northern and 
Western states; but I can say for my state, 
and for most of the Southern states, we are 
not able to educate our people in any toler- 
able sense. We are too poor to do it. A 
few years ago I showed this conclusively by 
statistics. * * * There has not been 
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much increase in financial ability in these 
states since that time; no increase on an 
average in my own state, so far as I can 
judge ; and every well informed man knows 
that, whatever be the wants of a state, her 
power of taxation has a limit.” 

In the territories of the United States it 
is estimated that there are over two hundred 
thousand Indians, almost all of whom are un- 
civilized. They have heretofore been hunt- 
ers and warriors. But now, no one who ob- 
serves the rapid progress of railroads and 
settlements in the West can fail to see that 
the game and fish on which the Indians have 
hitherto subsisted are about to disappear. 
The solution of the Indian question will 
speedily be either the extinction of the In- 
dians or their absorption into American citi- 
zenship, by means of the civilizing influences 
of education. With the disappearance of 
game there can no longer remain Indian 
hunters or warriors. The days of Indian 
wars are drawing to a close. There will soon 
be no room for question as to the depart- 
ment to which the Indian will belong. In 
a few years all must agree that he should 
belong, like every other citizen, only to him- 
self. The time is not distant when he 
should be chiefly cared for by the civilizing 
department of the government, the bureau 
of education. 

The people of the territory of New Mexico 
have never been provided with the means 
of education. The number of people in that 
territory, ten years old and upwards, who can- 
not read and write, is about 50,000. This is 
nearly half of the population. The school 
population is now over 30,000, of whom only 
about one-sixth are enrolled in schools. It 
will not be questioned that the power of the 
general government to “ make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory 
belonging to the United States,” is sufficient 
to authorize it to provide for the education of 
the increasing mass of illiterate citizens grow- 
ing up in New Mexico and in the other terri- 
tories of the United States. 

The number of immigrants arriving in the 
United States is very great. It is not im- 
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probable, from present indications, that from 
this source alone, there will be added during 
the current decade, to the population of our 
country, five millions of people. 

Happily for the United States, several of 
the large elements of this immigration con- 
tain very few people who are wholly unedu- 
cated. The Germans and Scandinavians 
have, for the most part, been educated at 
public schools in their native country. But 
it is probable that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the present total immigration into our 
country, is from foreign nations in which popu- 
lar education is greatly neglected. It may 
reasonably be estimated that at least from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the immi- 
grants are illiterate. 
we shall probably receive from abroad more 
than a million of people of school age and 
upwards, who are unable to read and write 
any language; and of these, about a quarter 
of a million, in a few years, will share with 
us equally, man for man, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen and the voter. 

Thomas Jefferson, with his almost marvel- 


In the current decade 


ous sagacity and foresight, declared, nearly a 
hundred years ago, that free schools were an 
essential part—one of the columns, as he ex- 
pressed it— of the republican edifice, and that 
‘“‘ without instruction, free to all, the sacred 
flame of liberty could not be kept burning in 
the hearts of Americans.” 

James Madison said, almost sixty years 
ago, “ A popular government, without popu- 
lar information, or the means of acquiring it, 
is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
perhaps to both.” 

Already, in too many instances, elections 
have become the farce which Madison pre- 
dicted,and the tremendous tragedy of 1861— 
1865 could never have occurred if in all sec- 
tions of our country there had been universal 
suffrage, based upon universal education. In 
our country, as everywhere else, it will be 
found that, in the long run, ignorant voters 
are powder and ball for the demagogues. 
The failure to support free schools in any 
part of our country tends to cheapen and de- 
grade the right of suffrage, and will ulti- 
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mately destroy its value in every other part 
of the republic. 

The unvarying testimony of history is, 
that the nations which win the most re- 
nowned victories in peace and war, are those 
which provide ample means for popular edu- 
cation. Without free schools there is no such 
thing as affording to “every man an unfet- 
tered start and a fair chance in the race of 
life.” 
try, universal education requires the aid of 
the general government. 


In the present condition of our coun- 


The authority to 
grant such aid is established by a line of pre- 
cedents, beginning with the origin of the re- 
public and running down through almost 
every adininistration to the present time. Let 


this aid be granted wherever it is essential to 
the enjoyment of free popular instruction. 

In the language of Mr. Webster: ‘‘ The 
census of these states shows how great 
a proportion of the whole population oc- 
cupies_ the 


classes between infancy and 


manhood. These are the wide fields, and 
here is the deep and quick soil for the seeds 
of knowledge and virtue ; and this is the fa- 
vored season—the very spring-time for sowing 
them. 
stint. 


Let them be disseminated without 
Let them be scattered with a bounti- 
ful hand, broadcast. Whatever the govern- 
ment can fairly do towards these objects, in 
my opinion, ought to be done.” 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


When an American first enters an English 
railway carriage he is pretty sure to decide that 
it is much less comfortable than the cars of his 
own country, and to wonder why their pat- 
tern is not adopted. He is put into a first- 
class compartment, a small space athwart the 
vehicle with three seats on each side, and 
at each end, a space which resembles as 
much as anything else the padded cell of an 
aristocratic lunatic asylum. The roof is low, 
and he looks along it in vain for the glass 
ventilators, the glittering silver lamps and 
to which he 
The decorations are of the 
simplest .character, usually polished woods 
and the luxuriously cushioned seats are cov- 
ered with plain cloth of a somber color— 
dark blue, or drab, or green. 


the frescoed embellishments 
is accustomed. 


He certainly 
cannot find fault with the cushions, they are 
so deep and pliant, and perhaps he thinks 
the omission of the exuberant frescoing of 
the American car is not wholly lamentable. 
Most irksome to him is the unsociable confine- 
ment and the narrowness of the bounds. 
The chances are that though there are seats 
for six he only has one or two fellow passen- 


ie 


gers, and he may have all the compartment 
to himself. If there are others with him 
they are almost sure to hold their peace and 
to crush any conversational overtures with a 
distant and smileless nod. 
hoped to be alone. 


Each of them has 
The intercourse among 
the passengers and the many diverting epi- 
sodes of an American train are missing. 
The train boy with his peanuts, candy, and 
pile of papers is not here, and no_black- 
moustached conductor appears from time 
to time to urbanely inspect his passengers. 
The quick, begrimed brakeman does not 
dart out just before the stations are reached 
and mysteriously disappear a moment after- 
wards. ‘The American car is so spacious and 
is so well filled that there are always some 
passengers who are interesting to speak to or 
to surmise upon. There is always at least 
one pretty girl, who piques one’s curiosity and 
sets the mind to work in knitting together a 
thread of sentimental speculations concerning 
her. In the American train one belongs 
to a community and feels no great change 
between existence in it and existence else- 


where. But in the English train it is impos- 
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sible to forget that we are travelling, and that 
travel is attended by many restrictions. 

The passenger whom we have-imagined as 
beginning his experiences in England is 
more convinced than ever of the super- 
iority of his own country as the journey 
proceeds. The speed of the train and 
the soft upholstery are alone satisfac- 
tory to him. He is whisked through 
fields and towns with exciting celerity, 
and though the stopping places are more 
than fifty miles apart there is not a delay of 
more than a few minutes at any of them. In- 
deed, “twenty minutes for refreshments” 
would be a boon. As it is, there is scarcely 
time to buy a newspaper or eat a sandwich, 
before the guard’s shrill whistle is sounded, 
and the train glides out to accomplish another 
stage in its hurried journey. The brakemen 
are invisible, and it is only at the stations that 
the guard is seen, an intensely pre-occupied 
person accoutered in dark blue cloth with a 
cartridge box swung over his shoulders, a cap 
with a horizontal peak and an extravagant 
amount of white metal attached to him in va- 
rious parts—to his cap, to his coat, tohis satch- 
el, and wherever it can possibly be attached. 
This official is civil to the point of obsequi- 
ousness, and his manners would be charming 
were it not that the design of securing a “tip” 
is obviously prompting them. 

Supposing that this American whom we are 
sympathetically accompanying is making his 
way from Liverpool, where he has landed, to 
the metropolis in one of the fast trains ; the 
only stopping places are Crewe-Stafford and 
Rugby, in the distance of two hundred and one 
miles, and the speed averages forty-five miles 
an hour or more. Long before a portentious 
brown cloud in the distance heralds London, 
he has made up his mind that not in some 
particulars, but in everything, speed accepted, 
the American railways are absolutely better 
than the English, and the superiority is espe- 
cially apparent to him in the matter of bag- 
gage. He has not got in his pocket those 
little brass checks which he would have in 
America, relieving him of all responsibility for 
his Saratogas and Gladstone bags between his 


point of departure and his destination. He 
has no guarantee whatever that his property 
is travelling with him ; that it has not been 
diverted from its proper direction at some 
way station, or that it has not been wrongly 
claimed. Nothing disappoints him more 
than to find at the outset of the journey that 
there is no system of checking or registration. 
A porter in the corduroy uniform of the com- 
pany takes possession of his baggage when he 
drives into the station, and pastes little white 
labels on each piece, bearing the name of his 
destination. This same humble servant puts 
it in a baggage van attached to the London 
train, and having done so, informs the owner 
of the fact in a significant tone, which as 
explicitly askes for a “tip” as any words could 
do, though the walls of the station are elo- 
quent with by-laws against the granting of 
fees. Once in the van the precious impedi- 
menta has to take care of itself; the labels 
might come off, and it might be miscarried or 
delivered at any intermediate point to any 
person claiming it, either by mistake or with a 
dishonest design, and if it reaches the ter- 
minus safely, the owner must be on hand 
to take possession of it immediately after 
arrival; it is delivered to him without any 
receipt or question, and thieves have a 
fine opportunity. He cannot leave the 
station without it, unless he puts it in the 
“left luggage ” office, a place of temporary 
storage, where a charge of two pence (four 
cents) is made for each piece. In America 
he could call for it at any time, and it would 
be delivered to him on presentation of the 
brass checks given to him in starting, or he 
could hand his checks to a baggage agent in 
the train with his address, and it would be 
delivered to him at his house or hotel. If he 
desired to break his journey and send _ his 
luggage on, he could do so and would find it 
awaiting him at his destination. In England, 
on the contrary, his luggage would have to 
be taken out of the train every time he broke 
the journey, and relabeled when he resumed 
it, unless forwarded as freight. 

Contrasting the simplicity and security of 
the American system with the troublesome- 
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ness and hazardousness of the English,the gen- 
tleman to whom we have been alluding con 
gratulates himself that he is an American, 
and, as we have said, sweepingly declares 
that English railways are inferior to the Ameri- 
can in every particular. Should he have a 
fellow passenger who will talk, he is not long 
in telling him thisin positive language. “Well, 
sir,” it is likely he willsay, “you’ve got a very 
pretty country, and many institutions which 
I admire, but as for railroading you are ages 
behind us.” 

Now, supposing that the person spoken to 
is an Englishman, who has travelled far 
enough in England to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of its railways, and who has also 
had some experience in the United States, 
where he has recognized the many admirable 
and unusual facilities for travel which exist 
there. Supposing that he thinks it worth 
while to answer him at all, he proceeds to 
show this patriotic pilgrim, that though in 
most things American railways may be better 
than the English, there are a few points in 
which the superiority lies with the latter coun- 
try, or, at least, that a few points are debate- 
able. The chances are, that the American will 
not admit even this; an American who has 
been in England twenty-four hours, usually 
knows a great deal more about it than he 
does when he has been there a year or two. 

I once meta gentleman from New York, 
who insisted that the speed of English trains 
was overstated, and who said that he had 
travelled by one of the fastest, the speed 
of which was disgraceful ; he knew it was one 
of the fastest ‘‘ because it was a parliamentary 
train.” Certain trains on all English lines are de- 
signated “parliamentary,” but not on account 
of any special urgency, nor because they are 
for the accommodation of persons attending 
the legislative halls at Westminster, as this 
gentleman imagined. By an act passed in 
1844, all railway companies are required to 
run one train every day from end to end of 
their lines, carrying third-class passengers at 
one penny a mile, starting at hours 
approved of by the Board of Trade, 
and travelling ata speed of not less than 
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twelve miles an hour. These are the “parli- 
amentary trains,” and they are the slowest of 
all. 

To come back to the disputants, however. 
“T affirm,” forthwith says the Englishman, 
“that our stations are far more comfortable 
than yours, our servants more civil and that 
in many things we are as well off as you. It 
would not be fair to deny that the form of 
your cars is much better adapted for general 
purposes than that of ours, but even in this 
the drawbacks are not all on one side.” 
Pausing to allow the American to express his 
amazement that any one can be so perverted 
as to assert that the cheerful and spacious car 
of the States is not superior in every detail to 
the padded box which forms an English first- 
class compartment, the Englishman continues: 
“If you desire privacy you can never have it 
in the American car, while in the English one 
you can. Two or three persons travelling 
together in England can usually secure a 
private compartment without any cost above 
their fares, and the companies are so gener- 
ous with their first-class space that, though 
they are niggardly enough with second and 
third-class passengers, and crowd as many of 
them together as possible, any one who 
particularly desires to be alone can, as a rule, 
obtain a compartment to himself by a judi- 
cious ‘tip’ to the guard.” 

“We have no ‘tips,’ thank heaven, in my 
country,” the American interposes. “You 
can travel from New York to San Francisco 
without meeting any one who expects a 
fee except the negro attendant of the sleep- 
ing car, who cleans your boots.” 

“True,” is the response. “You have an ad- 
vantage over usin this, though I understand 
that the degrading and unjust custom is not 
unknown in America, and is, indeed, increas- 
ing there. However, most English people 
desire privacy and the plan on which their 
cars are built enables them to get it, while in 
America it is only possible to those who go 
to the expense of a drawing room, which 
costs four Pullman fares in addition to the 
mileage. This leads me to say that the re- 
quirements of the two countries are not in all 
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respects alike; some things which are indispen- 
sable in America are not wanted in England. 
But speaking of the form of your cars com- 
pared with ours. The windows of yours open 
from the bottom, and when they are lifted at 
all the air and dust are blown directly into the 
passenger’s face; the windows of ours open 
from the top and sink into the door, so that 
they can be used for ventilation without 
blinding the passenger or giving him a cold in 
the head. As your seats are arranged, two by 
two, athwart the car, they are too narrow and 
people passing through the car are constantly 
elbowing and knocking against those who are 
seated nearest the aisle. As there are only 
two doors, one at each end, toa car more than 
twice as long as one of ours, which has eight, 
four on each side, a crowd often collects 
when a station is reached; the operations of 
pickpockets are greatly facilitated, and the train 
is delayed. In a few seconds after the arrival 
of the most crowded English train at its des- 
tination it is emptied without any crushing or 
inconvenience, and I do not exaggerate in 
saying that it would take at least four times 
as long to disembark the same number of pas- 
sengers from an American train. “I trust, sir, 
you will see now,” the urbane Englishman 
concludes, “that there are some merits with us.” 

“Well, sir,” the American answers, “your 
depots are certainly more elegant than ours, 
and maybe your conductors and porters are 
politer; at all events, they have the prospect 
of a fee to induce them to treat their custom- 
ers well. JI should judge that what you say 
about the means of entrance and egress is 
correct. By the way, did you ever hear that 
story of Barnum’s egress?” (Here the Ameri- 
can cannot resist the national proclivity to tell 
a funny story). 

“But, sir.” he proceeds after having relieved 
himself of his inevitable joke, “however much 
you may like privacy, you sometimes find it 
not altogether an advantage, as, for instance, 
when you are closeted in such a compartment 
as this, with a festive lunatic or a muscular 
criminal for a distance of seventy miles. A 
little sociability, a few neighbors around are 
not so bad when you consider that they make 


outrages of the sort which are familiar in 
your small island, impossible. When the 
lunatic has pinned you by the throat or the 
criminal is about to pitch you into the dark 
tunnel after having rifled you, it may occur 
to you that privacy is something of a mis- 
take. No, sir! You may beat us in some 
matters, but railroad travel in America beats 
this.” 

“In most things it does, I confess,” says 
the Englishman, who, when once the _iciness 
of his reserve has been melted in genial com- 
panionship, proves to be far less arrogant and 
insular than he seemed. 

The feature of English railways which was 
last referred to—the opportunity given by the 
isolation of passengers in compartments to 
criminals—is the worst of the system, and it 
alone is a good reason for the adoption of 
saloon cars similar to those in use in America, 
Entirely outside the carriage is a cord looped 
from door to door along the train to the 
guard’s van, and the passenger is informed 
that in case of emergency he can communi- 
cate with that official by pulling it. Asa 
criminal does not give notice to his prey of an 
intended attack, it may be imagined that it 
would be no less difficult than precarious for 
any one to lean out of the window and reach 
overhead for the rope while his assailant was 
behind him. Practically, if you are locked 
in with a lunatic or a desperado, the only 
remedy is in your ability to cope with 
him. 

The last the American and the Englishman 
see of each other is over the heaps of luggage 
which the porters are unloading at the ter- 
minus. Each is endeavoring to identify his 
own property, a work of irritating delay. 
The contrast between the confusion here and 
the methodic system to which he is used pro- 
vokes the American to give his acquaintance 
a parting shot. ‘The baggage agent would 
save me all this annoyance,” he says, “if we 
were in an American city.” ‘ Yes,” is the 
rejoinder, “and take his time in doing it, to 


say nothing of the merciless and malignant 
way in which he would smash your prop- 
erty.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT BRIDGES. 


By Mrs. F. G. 


To the Romans we are indebted for the 
most advanced ideas of bridge-building, for 
they, above all the people of the ancient 
world, carried the power of rearing the stu- 
pendous arch and the magnificent dome to 
its fullest extent. The Chinese, however, 
built stone bridges of great magnitude, ex- 
actly like those which have been considered 
of Roman invention, long ages before we 
have any record of such structures being 
reared by that people. Their bridge at Lang 
Ang, over an arm of the China sea, is four 
miles long, seventy feet high, and has three 
hundred arches. Timber is the most ancient 
material used for bridges. The earliest tim- 
ber bridge on record is that thrown over the 
Rhine by Julius Ceesar. 

Germany is the school for wooden bridges, 
as England is for those of iron. The most 
celebrated wooden bridge was that over the 
Rhine, at Shaffhausen. This was 364 feet 
long, and eighteen feet broad. In the United 
States, the most remarkable wooden bridges 
are Trenton bridge, over the Delaware, erect- 
ed by Burr, in 1804; the bridge over the 
Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, and the one over 
the Piscataqua, near Portsmouth, N. H. 

One hundred and twenty-seven years B. C., 
Flavis Scipio built the Ponto Rotto across 
the Tiber. The Emilius bridge across the 
Tiber, at Rome, was built one hundred years 
B.c. The bridge built by Trajan, about the 
year 120, had five arches, each of 183 feet, 
spanning the piers, which were over 64 feet 
thick. Some remains of this colossal struc- 
ture still indicate the place where it once 
stood. 

In Great Britain, the art of building bridges 
appears to have been diligently studied from 
early times. The most ancient bridge in 
England is the Gothic triangular bridge at 
Croyland, in Lincolnshire, said to have been 


DE FONTAINE. 


built in 860. The ascent is so steep that 
none but foot passengers can go over it. The 
longest bridge in England is that over the 
Trent, at Burton, in Staffordshire, built in 
the twelfth century, being 1,545 feet long. 

London may well be proud of her bridges. 
Fifteen of the finest structures of their kind 
in the world span the surface of the Thames, 
in a distance of seven miles on the river, from 
London bridge to the Suspension bridge at 
Hammersmith. Paris, alone, can rival Lon- 
don in her bridges, but there are none over 
the Seine having such a magnificent roadway 
and arches as Waterloo bridge. Of all the 
bridges which span the Thames, none have a 
history like that of London bridge. The 
history of Old London bridge is that of Lon- 
don itself, for the bridge was coeval with the 
overthrow of the Saxon dynasty, and the 
death of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The present structure dates only from 
1824, but the first bridge erected on this 
site was a wooden one, by Ethelred III., in 
994, and the tolls were paid by boats bring- 
ing fish to “ Billingsgate,” which was then a 
water-gate of the city. The next bridge was 
a work of the pious brothers of St. Mary, 
Southwark. This was destroyed by the Nor- 
wegian king, Olaus, in 1008, rebuilt by Can- 
ute, in 1016, swept away by a flood in rog1, 
rebuilt in 1097, burnt in 1136, and a new 
one, of elm timber, erected in 1163, by Peter, 
a priest, and chaplain of St. Mary’s, Cole- 
church, in the Poultry. This timber bridge, 
however, did not satisfy the pious architect, 
who began with grcat zeal to build a stone 
one, a little to the westward of the timber 
one, in 1176. Henry II. gave towards its 
construction the proceeds of the tax on wool, 
from which originated the saying, “‘ London 
bridge was built on wool-packs,” a phrase that 
has often been taken in its literal meaning. 
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The bridge was 926 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. There was a gate-house, with turrets 
and battlements at either end, and toward 
the centre was built a beautiful Gothic chapel, 
to the memory of St. Thomas (a Becket), 
of Canterbury. In a crypt of the chapel 
was a stone tomb, over the body of Priest 
Peter, the founder of the bridge. In 1212, 
four years after the completion of this bridge, 
a terrific conflagration took place, in which 
3,000 persons perished. On this bridge De 
Montford repulsed Henry III., and the popu- 
lace attacked and stoned his queen, in her 
barge. Wat Tyler entered London by this 
bridge, to be struck down by Sir William 
Walworth, in 1381. In 1415, Henry V., 
fresh from Agincourt, crossed the bridge, and 
seven years after, his corpse was carried over 
it, to be buried at Westminster Abbey. In 
1450, Jack Cade attempted to storm London 
bridge, but he was defeated, and his head 
placed on a pole over the gate-house. In 
1477, the Bastard of Falconbridge attacked 
the bridge, and fired several houses. In 
1554, Sir Thomas Wyatt crossed the bridge 
with 2,000 men, to dethrone Queen Mary, 
and lost his head for it. In 1632, more than 
one-third of the houses were destroyed by 
fire; and, in 1666, the whole labyrinth of 
dwellings, shops, and edifices were swept 
away by the “great fire.” The entire 
street was rebuilt within twenty years there- 
after. In 1732, the houses were entirely re- 
moved, and parapets and balustrades erected ; 
and about one hundred years after, the vener- 
able structure was removed to make way for 
the new London bridge, now standing. 

The most terrible reminiscence connected 
with this bridge, is the fact that for many 
hundreds of years its gate-posts at either end 
were from time to time garnished by the 
heads of many good and great men, as well as 
of bad and depraved villains. The heads of 
Sir William Wallace, Simon Frisel, four traitor 
knights, Lord Bardolf, Bolingbroke, Jack 
Cade, the Cornish traitors, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, have 
adorned this ghostly bridge. From 1578 to 
1605, it was a common sight to see the heads 


of Roman Catholic priests exposed on this 
bridge, their offence being that they had 
sought to preach their doctrines in London. 
This bridge was designed by Sir John Rennie, 
and built by his son. The first pile was 
driven March 15th, 1824, the government 
contributing £200,000 towards the under- 
taking. It was nearly eight years in con- 
struction, 120,000 tons of stone being used 
in its erection ; its cost being £2,000,000. 

Metal bridges are the invention of British 
artists. The first bridge of cast-iron ever 
erected, is that over the Severn, about two 
miles below Colebrookdale, in Shropshire. 
The second cast-iron bridge was designed by 
Thomas Paine, the famous political writer, 
and was intended for America, but the spec- 
ulators failing in their payments, the mate- 
rials were uged for the construction of the 
beautiful bridge over the river Wear, at 
Bishops, Wearmouth, in the county of Dur- 
ham. 

Southwark bridge is constructed of iron. 
Its length is 700 feet, and its cost was £800,- 
ooo. It was opened in 1819. 

The Blackfriars bridge is 1,000 feet long, 
and cost £300,000. 

Waterloo bridge is considered the finest in 
the world. Canover, the sculptor, said it 
was alone worth a journey from Rome to 
London to see it. The cost was £ 1,000,000. 

Charing Cross is the next bridge on the 
Thames. Itis used by a railway company. 

Westminster bridge is 1,220 feet long, and 
cost £400,000. 

Lambeth bridge is 740 feet, and cost 
£100,000, 

Vauxhall bridge is 840 feet long. 

The first wire suspension bridge was 
erected at Froilburg, Switzerland, and hangs 
300 feet in the airover a deep chasm. 

Chelsea Chain suspension bridge is 922 
feet long, 45 feet wide, and cost £75,000. 

Hammersmith suspension bridge is 841 
feet long, 32 feet wide, and cost £75,000. 

Suspension bridges, although held by some 
persons to be of modern invention, or derived 
from the rope bridges of South America and 
the East Indies, were in use in Europe in the 
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ONE YEAR AGO. 


time of Scamozz2i, early in the seventeenth 
century. One of the most remarkable sus- 
pension bridges in existence, is that construc- 
tea by Mr. Telford, over the Menai Strait, 
between the Isle of Anglesea and Czernaroon- 
shire, in Wales. It was finished in 1825. In 
the United States, there are a number of 
these bridges; one over the Merrimac, at 
Newburyport, measures 244 feet. That over 
the Brandywine, at Wilmington, is 145 feet ; 
thatat Brownsville, over the Monongahela, 
measuring 120 feet. The Wheeling suspen- 
sion bridge, has aspan of 1,010 feet. Roeb- 
ling’s railroad bridge, at Niagara, has a span 
of 821 feet, with a deflection of fifty-nine feet; 
its roadway is 250 feet above the line of the 
stream. The bridge at Cincinnati is 2,220 
feet long, with a clear spanof 1,057 feet. The 
Point bridge, at Pittsburg, is 1,345 feet. 

The highest bridge in existence, at the pre- 
sent day, is the Garabit Viaduct, on the rail- 
way connecting Marseilles with Neussargues, 
(France), the height from the water level be- 
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ing 400 feet. Its total length is 1,852 feet. 

Among the most celebrated bridges, built 
subsequently to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
are those of the Moors in Spain, who imitated 
and rivaled the best construction of the 
Romans. The Bridge of Cordova, over the 
Guadalquivir is an eminent example of their 
success. 

The bridge over the Rhone, at Avignon, is 
one of the most ancient bridges of modern 
Europe. It was commenced in 1176, the 
same year that London bridge was started, 
and finished in 1178. 

France can boast of many fine bridges built 
during the last two centuries; but to America 
belongs the greatest triumph in the art of 
bridge building, the Brooklyn bridge, spanning 
the East river from New York to Brooklyn, 
being 5,989 feet long, with a clear span of 
1,595 feet over the East river. It is built of 
steel, at a cost of several millions of dollars ; 
recent descriptions of it, however, rendering 
a repetition unnecessary. 


ONE YEAR AGO. 


RONDEAU. 


By CARLOTTA PERRY. 


One year ago we sat where tall trees made, 
Above our heads a sympathetic shade ; 
The world was all in bloom, the very air, 


Pulsed with the summer, round us everywhere, 
Beauty had raised its perfect palisade. 


We saw the blue sky through the green arcade; 

The birds and breezes sung our serenade, 

That happy day, that day beyond compare, 
One year ago. 


We saw each other’s souls ; with joy afraid, 
We turned away to do as duty bade; 
O love! the sweet, sad knowledge that we share 
Has made all days since then more dear and fair, 
Though silence on our lips her finger laid. 

One year ago. 





THE WOMEN OF BRAZIL. 


By Frances A. DE MAGALHAES. 


Consanguineous marriages in Brazil are the 
rule and not the exception, there being really 
more such than of those between parties not 
related by blood. There are very many, not 
only between first cousins, but also of double 
first-cousins, and there are probably more mar- 
riages between a man and his niece, or a wo- 
man and her nephew, than there are of first 
cousins in America, even without taking into 
consideration the fact that the population of 
the United States is four or five times as large 
as that of Brazil. It seems most ludicrous to 
the stranger to hear a man and his wife address 
each other as cousins, as they generally do 
when such was their relationship. 

In many cases not only was the union of 
the parents consanguineous, but also that of 
the grandparents, and in some cases even 
further back. Surely this has its effect on the 
intellect of their offspring, though not so 
marked and invariable as one might naturally 
suppose. For some of these children are 
apparently as intelligent as those of people 
not related byblood. But this proves nothing 
unless it is their good fortune, and even these 
probably pay the penalty in some other way. 

The people of Brazil are by no means in- 
telligent as a race gegerally, but this is chiefly 
due in part to the ‘absence of educational 
facilities ; for it is no easy matter for the poor 
people in any part of the country to acquire 
even the rudiments of an education, and for 
those outside of the towns it is virtually im- 
possible. 

Probably to consanguineous marriages are 
due, not only some loss of intellectual power, 
but also the facts that the people are, as a rule, 
homely, exceedingly nervous, and not vigor- 
ous, though these conclusions may be qualifi- 
able, for the lack of vigor may be due partly 
to the climate and their lazy, inactive lives, 
and their nervousness may be attributable to 
the quantity of strong coffee they all drink 


from early childhood, and the habit of exces- 
sive smoking amongst the men and boys. 
The features of the white people are, for 
the most part, irregular. Generally, they have 
coal-black hair and beautiful, black eyes. Some- 
times the teeth are very fine, and the hands of 
those of the best families are beautifully 
soft, and very flexible, a most natural se- 
quence, as these people having many slaves, 
never perform any work themselves, nor have 
their immediate ancestors before them, to im- 
pair their delicacy. But whatever beauty 
they do possess will frequently be marred by 
ugly skins, noses, mouths, or other features, 
whilst the face may lack a cultivated, refined 
expression, which gives place to the sensual 
But this is no invariable rule, for some are 
handsome, intelligent, and refined-looking. 
The writer recalls one young Brazilian 
girl, whose parents bore the relationship to 
each other of aunt and nephew, which makes 
that of the girl to her parents a most com- 
plex one. She has regular features, but her 
face, devoid of any expression, save that of 
passive good nature, is a true index to her 
mind, for she has no intellectual capacity. 
She is also very near-sighted, and so small 
as to barely escape being a midget. Her 
uncle, a vicar, is her guardian, and proposes 
marrying her to his nephew, her first cousin. 
She is an orphan, and has five or six thou- 
sand dollars, which is considered a respect- 
able fortune in the interior, where she resides. 
When only fourteen years of age, she was 
stolen from’ a school in the city, where her 
friends had placed her, by some man who 
intended to marry her to his penniless ne- 
phew, but she was rescued by her friends in 
time to frustrate the plan. She treated the 
whole affair in the most spiritless uncon- 
cerned manner. It would be no easy mat- 
ter to marry a girl against her will, but to 
have brought her under the same roof with 
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the suitor, would have so compromised her 
that her friends would have offered no op- 
position to the marriage. 

Girls are ‘sometimes married so young in 
Brazil, that they become mothers at twelve or 
thirteen years of age. A certain count was 
married to his cousin when neither had yet 
reached their teens, the little bride being only 
seven years of age when the ceremony was 
performed. This was done by the parents, to 
insure their fortunes remaining in the family. 

All are Catholics, and the church forbids 
consanguineous marriages, but by paying 
a sum of money, which varies according to 
their circumstances, they get dispensation. 
One reason for these marriages is, that young 
people have little chance for becoming ac- 
quainted, excepting with relatives. A young 
man never visits a family he is not related 
to, unless to make a brief, ceremonious 
call, perhaps when about to leave town, or 
for some other like purpose, unless it is 
clearly understood that he comes with mat- 
rimonial intentions, when be always asks, not 
for the girl, but for her parents or guardians, 
who take her into the reception room with 
them, all remaining until the visit is concluded, 

Relatives often meet under less restricted 
circumstances, until they, as a matter of fact, 
“fallin love.” Still, occasionally flirtations 
are inaugurated by the gentleman frequently 
passing the house of some girl between whom 
and himself there springs up a sort of under- 
standing, when she will make it a point to be 
at a window or in the garden the hour he is 
in the habit of passing, and finally he will ask 
her hand of her guardians, and. if the match 
be approved, they will become engaged, with- 
out, perhaps, ever having exchanged a word, 
unless at some party where they chanced to 
meet he may have asked her for a dance or 
two, or on some other like occasion they may 
have exchanged the barest civilities. But 
whether the betrothed couple are cousins or 
not, they are never allowed to sit in a room 
by themselves, much less to take a walk unac- 
companied, until they are married, which gen- 
erally follows a short engagement, long ones 
not being in favor. 


A girl is never permitted to go out, not 
even to church, unless chaperoned by one of 
the family, or some other lady, generally of 
mature age. Nothing could be more colorless 
than the life of a young Brazilian woman; she 
has no taste whatever for reading, her educa- 
tion is of the most meagre description, it not 
being considered worth while to educate girls. 
The necessity for educating boys is under- 
stood by parents, and those who are able do 
so, but a girl, what need has she for an educa- 
tion? They would laugh at such high-flown 
ideas, should any one suggest that their daugh- 
ters be given the benefits of an education as 
a resource at hand for their own enjoyment, 
or that they might be intelligent companions, 
capable of stimulating the intellects of their 
children, and husbands, too, for that matter. 

A very large majority of the Brazilian girls 
could not tell who is the Emperor of Germany, 
or that President Garfield and the Czar of 
Russia were assassinated; the Soudan or 
General Gordon are riddles to their minds. 
They are even ignorant of some of the most 
important historical facts relating to their own 
land, and of the thousand and one other topics 
that the women of America and other countries 
are generally conversant with. They em- 
broider, crochet, and study music, but usually 
lack the patience and application necessary 
to excel in the latter. If they want a drink 
of water, or their shoes changed, they call a 
slave to do it. Many can sew, and do their 
own dress-making, being very convenient with 
the needle, their natural antipathy to work 
Their 
conversation is utterly frivolous, and when with 


being overcome by their love of dress. 


familiars they talk very loud, and in the most 
animated manner, gesticulating, and beating 
the air with their hands and arms, all talking 
at once, with seldom anything worth saying. 

If the Brazilian girl does not marry at the 
age when she ought to be playing with her 
dolls, she frequently continues to play with 
her dolls until she does marry. The writer 
remembers seeing a young woman appa- 
rently about eighteen years of age, in a 
street car, in the city of Bahia, with a doll in 
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her lap, which she cared for and handled the 
same as a little girl would do, and it is no 
unusual thing for young married women to 
own and play with these and similar fixtures 
of the nursery. One young woman named 
Marie, had five or six dolls, upon whose 
garments she spent much of her time. When 
she married, she insisted upon taking them 
to her new home, but when this home be- 
came invaded by less tractable babies, she was 
finally obliged to bury her inanimate, quon- 
dam friends, with all their finery, in a trunk, 
probably to be resurrected by other little 
Maries, when they will again be nursed and 
made confidants of. 

Books are scarce and expensive, leading 
one to infer that there is but little literature 
in the Portuguese language. What books 
there are, are mainly religious, and filled with 
accounts of miracles, both of olden and recent 
times. But even such as have, or can get 
others, evince but little desire to read them. 
Rarely, indeed, cana girl or woman be seen with 
a book in her hands, unless it isa prayer-book. 

In the larger cities the women occasionally 
go to parties, and the theatre or opera, which 
affords them some diversion. But those liv- 
ing in the country rarely go out, and when 
they do, it is an event to be prepared for and 
talked of for weeks in advance. One thing, 
the country roads are in such a shocking con- 
dition, that a carriage can never be used, and 
every one must go on horseback. 

In the rainy season, it is a most difficult 
matter to travel, even on horseback, for there 
are but few bridges, and the horse must leap 
ditches when possible, and when not, they 
wade through a soft mud, sinking sometimes 
to their bodies, when they flounder about, 
and titerally cover the rider with mud. Some- 
times the horses sink so deeply as to be un- 
able to get across, when the rider must dis- 
mount, and find some means of helping them 
out. Sdme of these places are very decep- 


tive; a stranger would say the horse could 
sink only a few inches. A mounted servant 
takes the lead, and if the crossing proves to 
be a very bad one, it is preferable to dis- 
mount and cross, stepping from rock to rock, 
or on a log, if possible, when the servant 
mounts, and spurs each unwilling animal over, 
for such is their dread that it is impossible to 
lead them. Where a swampy place can be 
crossed only by remaining on the horse, the 
servant rides over back and forth on his stout 
mule, until the best spot is found. 

Frequently the best crossings, especially in 
winter, are so bad that only a lady with a very 
stout heart will attempt them, whilst generally 
they all positively refuse to travel during the 
rainy season or winter. Often these fords are 
narrow, being just a little too far to leap, and 
could easily be bridged, if the people were not 
too shiftless, by simply spanning with logs, 
which they too rarely do. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
Brazilian women, with so little to do, should 
be fond of the sound of their own voices and 
of gossip. It is not uncommon to hear a 
Brazilian woman talking so loudly to herself 
as to lead one passing her chamber to sup- 
pose that she was entertaining a company of 
friends in conversation. The most prolific 
subject is their religion, and nearly all holi- 
days have some connection with the church. 
The women usually evince a deep interest in 
all religious matters, and these oftimes form 
an entire conversation for hours at a time. 

It must not be inferred that all the women 
of Brazil are possessed of the dispositions 
and habits above described. There are a 
few thoughtful women, mostly self-educated, 
who have yearnings for a life less intolerably 
dull and narrow, women who, in spite of all 
difficulties, study and read, and thoroughly 
despise the aimless, dreary, cramped existence 
that they are condemned to, and which suf- 
fices for so many others. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


By HarrRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Ir must be generally conceded that the 
married state is that in which the greatest 
happiness is possible; and it might be infer- 
red, then, that one could not enter it too 
early. But those who may recall the son 
Matthew in Pilgrim’s Progress, who made 
himself ill by eating green apples—green ap- 
ples which might have been wholesome and 
delicious had he waited until they were ripe, 
can recall an illustration quite contradictory 
of such inference. 

Fortunate for him, as it may seem to the 
mother of a son, if her boy shall marry early, 
yet his instance is a singular one, if, on reach- 
ing something less than middle age, he has 
not dropped his wife so far behind him as to 
leave himself practically unmarried, having a 
nurse, a housekeeper, a humble friend, pos- 
sibly a slave, but certainly no companion, no 
wife, in the wide sense of the word. His 
early marriage may have been, superficially 
considered, an advantage to his morality, and 
so to his health; but when the mother has 
brought up her boy, as it is her duty to do, to 
understand that the same personal purity is 
required of him that is required of her girl, 
and that his passions are to be under the 
same control that his sister’s are, at whatever 
age, then the question of that morality will 
not enter into the affair at all. 

But however the mother of a son may look 
at the subject of early marriages, the mother 
of a daughter is justified, it seems to me, in 
a rather decided opposition to them. If, in- 
stead of being a great and happy portion of 
the school of life, marriage constituted the 
whole of it, or life existed only for the sake 
of marriage, still those entering its portals 
must be the better for suitable preparation. 
I am unable to suppose that at the age of 
eighteen or twenty any preparation has been 


sufficient. The age is lovely in its tender- 
ness, and enchanting with its illusions ; but 
wisdom wears a severer face, and marriage 
deals with stern facts. Some girls there may 
be, of rare ability, who are competent to 
take upon their young shoulders the respon- 
sibility of a house, its work, or the direction 
of those who do its work, the oversight of a 
husband’s wardrobe, the bearing and nurs- 
ing of children, the physical attention to 
them in health and in sickness, and the 
daily direction of their moral and mental 
education, together with all the other indoor 
and outdoor cares incidental to the position 
of one who is the head of a family, and who 
has the happiness of a home and a husband 
on her heart and conscience. But these cases 
are few and exceptional, and the great mul- 
titude of girls under twenty are not equal to 
such a strain upon nerve and muscle without 
an arrest of development. A few years later 
they may remember themselves at that age as 
still children; they may feel some reproach 
towards those who laid upon them then a bur- 
den greater than children should bear. Even 
were skill, experience, discretion well estab- 
lished, industrious habits formed, a universal 
belonging of the maiden of eighteen or twenty 
years, I think it would be asmucha cruelty to 
demand all this exertion of her as it would be 
if she were six or eight years younger. 

Before twenty a girl has hardly had the 
chance to receive the complete instruction from 
text books to which she has a right, to say 
nothing of the domestic education of the 
kitchen, the needle, the sick room; she has 
had little chance to learn anything of the 
world of human nature; she has intuitions, 
not experiences; she has lived more with 
dreams and ideals than with realities. She may 
make a charming wife at first, and a tender 
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mother always, maternal instinct and solici- 
tude taking the place of all the superiority that 
added years might have given. But she must 
stop there, taxed to the utmost; she has no 
time, nor strength, and perhaps,—as inclina- 
tion grows by use,—no inclination, to read, to 
study, to keep pace with a husband’s advance, 
or even to appreciate it. I will not say that 
when, in a few years, she has lost the appear- 
ance of youth, when she has no more a 
fresh color and a smooth face, when 
a pretty toilette no longer becomes 
her, that the husband who continues to 
cherish her will take credit to himself for 
doing so; but it is evident that she encoun- 
ters the danger of this feeling on his part. 
Nor doI think it an argument worth men- 
tioning, that the woman early married is. so 
moulded and bent to her husband’s will, 
that clashing and incompatibility become im- 
possible ; because in marriage the rights and 
sacrifices should be mutual, and I will not so 
insult the husband, as to suppose him un- 
reasonable enough for this moulding to be 
necessary, or selfish enough to wish thus to 
suppress individuality, unable to find pleasure 
himself in renunciation, or negligent of civil- 
ized, not to say Christian duty. 

Charming wife and tender mother, as she 
may be, however, it is not to be doubted that 
when her education is more thorough and her 
experience more extended, she will be a no- 
bler wife and a far better mother. She will 
have lost some softening trifle of the arro- 
gance of youth; vanity, levity, love of admir- 
ation, will have been so chastened as not to 
play the part of death’s heads at the feast ; 
she will have learned self-sacrifice and for- 
bearance ; she will have acquired tact and 
discretion and the sacred art of silence ; she 
will have become harmonious ; and she _ will 
know how to order home as shedid not know 
how before. Her knowledge will have opened 
avenues and outlooks of which her family will 
have the advantage; her judgment will have 
ripened, her whole nature deepened ; she will 
take life at a higher plane, and her husband 
and her children, her whole world and the 
generations to come, will have gained by the 


delay. Ifit were but for the sake of those 
generations to come, born of mothers full 
grown in mind as well as in body, the delay 
would be worth while. A young mother, 
with her children about her, is often a lovely 
sight ; but as lovely a sight in a different way, 
if not so touching and appealing, is the mother 
to whom a few added years have given an 
immense added leverage in the task of bring- 
ing her children up and lifting them to a 
higher level even than her own. 

But, meanwhile, the generation that is 
here has its own claim on the young girl; 
the father and the mother should have 
respect paid to their personal preference 
in the matter. To exert every care and 
effort for a daughter, to practice self-denial, 
and to spend half his income on her educa- 
tion and accomplishments, and then, uncer- 
tain of results, to surrender her to another, 
usually a stranger, without any interval of en- 
joyment of her sweet maturer society, must be 
a peculiar trial to a father. Most fathers are 
unselfish enough to disregard themselves, but 
their equities remain the same; and it would 
seem that, if they wish, they should be able 
to retain their daughters for a period, as the 
country can demand, for a limited time, the 
services of the warrior it educates. 

Moreover, the girl herself claims consider- 
ation. Give hera few years of absolute free- 
dom from deep emotions, a little period to 
flutter before she settles on her rose, time for 
her music, her art, her books, her charities, 
her social pleasures, before she takes life in 
its seriousness. Anything else cramps her, 
dwarfs her, hinders her from her right to the 
full stature of a wife, is a relic of the Zenana 
and of the complete subjection of woman. 
She has a right, too, to happiness carried to 
its highest power—-happiness which cannot 
be given to her at seventeen or twenty, because 
she is incapable of receiving it. She may 
be happy then, indeed, as the bud may feel the 
warm morning airs blowing gratefully about 
it, but only the bosom of the wide-blown 
flower can receive the sunshine of full heaven. 
A woman wastes her opportunity of happiness 
in not waiting for those ripening years. The 
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nature that is thoroughly developed is capable 
of feeling far more than that which is still on 
its way to development, and it is to be doubt- 
ed if a woman under twenty-five can receive 


When Theophile Gautier announced it as 
his intention to write a book entitled “Travels 
in Spain,” his friends expostulated. “ But you 
have never been there,” they said. 
edly not,” replied the man of fancy; “do you 
suppose I would spoil my ideal by any such 
stupidity as that?” Not dissimilar is the un- 
prejudiced relation of the present witness to 
the subject in hand. 

“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
is not an old saw, but a live question, for in 
anticipation of this article, the writer addressed 
questions to eight of the most distinguished 
physicians in America, and their replies, as to 
the age when girls should marry in our temper- 
ate zone, range along the chronological gamut 
all the way from eighteen to twenty-six. But 
I am glad toadd that the balance of their tes- 
timony, and their own emphatic commentary 
on the text afforded by these figures, is, that 
a girl’s life should be safely beyond the rip- 
pling shallows of her half bewildered “ teens,” 
before the Rhone and Arve meet. [Please to 
observe, that I prudently refrain from invid- 
ious discrimination as to “ which is which” in 
this aqueous simile.] There are, however, 
other and more decisive estimates than mere 
numerals can furnish. Indeed, to have a “head 
for figures,” was never my weakness, hence I 
would determine the proper marriage age with 
very little reference to any birthday limitation. 

Briefly, then, Sophronisca is too immature 
to think seriously about a life-long comrade- 
ship with Sophroniscus, unless she has been sa- 
credly schooled in every law of God written in 
her members, and counts obedience to these 
heavenly voices the key that opens almost 
every door to a true and happy life. She is 
too young, if she has not learned that 


* Assur- 


‘¢ No lasting link to bind two souls is wrought, 
When passion takes no deeper cast from thought.” 


She is too young, if she thinks his role in their 
new drama, is to be that of money-maker, and 
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to its utmost the deep joy, the boundless con- 
tent that surround true marriage as sunshine 
and blue sky surround the earth. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


hers of money-spender ; too young, until she 
has enough of motherhood’s ineffable and 
sacred instinct to repudiate an alliance which 
unites her to a man of voluntarily deterio- 
rated physique, and which does not bring to 
her the same total abstinence from alcoholic 
and nicotine poison which she brings to it 
and the same purity for purity. ‘Were she 
the only one to be considered, she might 
righteously forgive much, because she loves 
much; but unless pitifully ignorant and un- 
ready for the sacrament of marriage, she 
will not dare invoke the'tremulous, immortal 
lives of the innocent and lovely, upon con- 
ditions that involve deterioration and weak- 
ness from the first, and at the last may lead to 
unutterable misery and shame. 

I would apply another test: Look at the 
average fashion-plate, Sophronisca ; what is its 
impression? Do its panniers and high heels, 
low-necks and hour-glass waists, its top- 
knot bonnets, artificial attitudes, and simper- 
ing faces strike you with mental nausea and 
spiritual scorn? Then, had you passed a 
score of years, I would make you out the 
marriage license were men wise enough to let 
a woman be justice of the peace. 

Let us try another test. Stand at your 
mirror with a photograph of Sophroniscus in 
your hand. Look at his forehead and your 
own. Are you already married to the eye- 
brows? Have you subjects to talk about 
that are worth while? Is it hard to start 
new topics, or does the conversation say it- 
self? Do you enjoy the same books, and 
like to read aloud in one another's hearing ? 
Does he buy the daily paper when you go 
on an excursion, and then grow silent for 
awhile, or do you invade the solitude of the 
masculine intellect by quip and commentary 
that make him wish to share the great world- 
picture with you, as he would were his col- 
lege chum ‘beside him? Companionship is 
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the choicest thing on earth, the rarest, the 
most valued. For it we seek as eagerly, 
and, alas, often as fruitlessly, as Diogenes 
sought for an honest man. It is not like the 
gauzy robe of admiration, nor the royal pur- 
ple of passion, but no other fabric wears so 
well; it is “all of a piece,” and “alike on 
both sides,” the soul’s most pleasant garment 
for all climates. Emerson calls companion- 
ship “ the meeting of two in a thought,” and 
adds, ‘ What is so rare ?” 

Another test: Compare your hand with 
that of Sophroniscus next time he calls. It is 
not enough to be married down to the eye- 
brows ; you must be married hand to hand. 
Now, has he one of these immense hands 
that could crush yours as if it were an egg- 
shell? Then you are not mated, and will 
pull like an ill-matched span through life. 
The firm, steady, even clasp of a pair of 
bread-winners ought to be realized when you 
obey the minister’s instructions to “ join 
hands” at the altar. If his idea is that of 
the Orientals, the Indians, and other semi- 
civilized men, that the more money he earns 
the more jewels you will hang on, then a true 
marriage can never be made by your respect- 
ive hands. Whether you pursue a wage-earn- 
ing avocation or not, you must have one, if 
you are a thoroughly self-respecting young 
person, or you are too immature to enter up- 
on the sanctities of the married estate. 

Another test: Do you keep step easily 
and naturally with Sophroniscus? It is the 
outward sign of an inward grace. Do you 
walk along, instinctively, to the same places 
—the church, the prayer-meeting, the tem- 
perance rally, the lyceum? Or does he 
leave you a few minutes at some wayside 
place that he may “go and see a man?” Do 
you lean on him a good deal as you walk? 
One of our great writers says, “that a woman 
to give her hand with dignity and her heart 
with loyalty, she must be able to stand alone.” 
The best everyday illustration of a true mar- 
riage is a well-matched team—I have just left 
Kentucky, so pardon the allusion. Can you 
hold your own in sucha pairing? If not, you 
are “ower young to marry yet.” 


Charles V. tried to make two watches run 
just alike and failed. What shall we say ofa 
similar attempt with two personalities, where 
you have the main springs of variant reason, 
the balance-wheels of unmatched judgment, 
the fine jewels of unadjusted fancy and im- 
agination, the dial-plate of human faces, and 
the pointers of character thereon? Other 
things being equal, the earlier the better for 
this intricate adjustment to begin. One of 
my famous doctors condenses the whole argu- 
ment into these sententious words: 


“Tn reply to your inquiry, I may state that 
I think the best age for marriage is twenty- 
five in the man, and twenty in the woman. 
Their physical systems have then attained 
their full development, and their mental 
characteristics are still sufficiently flexible 
and plastic for that mutual accommodation, 
which is one of the great spiritual uses of 
marriage.” 

The reciprocal attraction of two natures 
out of a thousand million for each other, is 
the strongest but one of the most unnoted 
proofs of a beneficent Creator. It is the 
fairest, sweetest rose of time, whose petals 
and whose perfume expand so far that every 
one of us is enclosed and sheltered by their 
tenderness and beauty. For folded in its 
heart we find the germ of every home; of 
those beatitudes, motherhood, fatherhood, 
sisterly and brotherly love; the passion of the 
patriot, the calm and steadfast love of the 
philanthropist. Let the attuning of the 
twain, whom God for noblest love hath 
made, begin in childhood by a reform in 
the present denaturalizing methods of a civi- 
lization largely based on force, by which the 
boy and girl are sedulously trained apart. 
Set them side by side in school, in church, in 
government, as God has set male and female 
everywhere side byside throughout His realm 
of law, and has declared them one throughout 
his realm of grace. Fulfill the poet’s prophecy 
about “Two heads in counsel,” as well as 
“two beside the hearth.” 

Train those with each other who were 
formed for each other. Let the American 
home with its method based upon natural 
law root out all that remains of the French, 
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the Monastic and the Harem philosophies 
concerning this greatest problem of all time. 
Then, when she is “of age”, when she ful- 
fills the tests here instituted, let woman who 
is chosen set herself to man, (the man of 
her choice ) “like perfect music unto noblest 
words.” 

It is only justice to myself, that I should 
be permitted to state in conclusion, that the 


views herein advanced were written several 
days before a perusal of those of my esteemed 
sisters in the April number of THE BRook- 
LYN MaGazine. Desiring to be an unpreju- 
diced juror, counsel has been taken with the 
following quartette of lawyers: My judgment, 
conscience, memory, and imagination, and 
with these alone. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS. 
. XIL.—ART IN BROOKLYN. 


By 


R. W. Hvusparp, 
M. F. H. DE Haas, 


It has sometimes seemed to me that the 
best way to leaven a community with a just 
estimate of the value of art might be to 
begin at the beginning, and make evident, 
first, its great pecuniary value, by associat- 
ing it in its higher department, as a beauti- 
ful handmaid, with the mechanic arts. This 
has long been done in various European 
countries, and even in some parts of our own 
this is in process now to a very consider- 
able extent. Any factor that by its alliance 
with the mechanic arts concededly enhances 
the value of their products is quite certain 
to command respect, and the old notion that 
art is a pretty amusement enough, but ut- 
terly unworthy of the serious attention of 
men, is dismissed forever. Several of our 
first cities and great numbers of our manu- 
facturers, it is well known, have long since 
taken the necessary steps for bringing about 
this benign alliance between the beautiful 
and the useful. And as the different branches 
of art are inseparably associated, the next 
step in order from the lower plane to that 
of fine art would be a short one, as the 
fundamental principles are the same in all. 
Infuse into a community, then, an intelli- 
gent conviction of the real value of art in 
a pecuniary sense, and you certainly lay a 
good foundation on which to build, as su- 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 


FERD. T. LEE BoyLe. 


perstructure, a taste and love for the best 
productions of brush and chisel. Of course, 
fine art schools must be established, and exhi- 
bitions of pictures given, even permanent pub- 
lic galleries—all these are indispensable as 
educators. Artists, of course, would follow, for 
of what use would all these various means 
be without producers? 

Brooklyn has had all these influences at 
work in her midst for years, while among 
her artists, practising their profession within 
her bounds, she already has men whom she 
may well value. And it is evident to all, 
that she has made admirable progress in en- 
lightenment and taste. The same means, 
then, that have brought about so favorable a 
result in the past, may be confidently looked 
to for its indefinite continuance in the fu- 
ture. At the same time it would seem, if 
a gallery somewhat corresponding to the 
size of the city could besecured at a promi- 
nent central point, so that all parts of the 
circumference would rally to it with equal 
interest, it would be likely to develop a larger 
and speedier result in the desired direction 
than several smaller galleries. Certainly, a 
saving of time, labor and expense would be 
effected, and Brooklyn, no longer a petitioner 
for works of art, might herself be the receiver 
of requests from others. In short, she would, 
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in a great degree, free herself from the eclipse 
she labors under from the great centre across 
the river, and at least begin to assume the 
position in art to which her large population, 
its intelligence and wealth entitle her. 

If there could also prevail in the commu- 
nity a feeling that it is really desirable that 
there should be a native American art, fine 
art, and a genuine sense of downright obliga- 
tion as an American community to lend an 
active co-operation and encouragement by 
the purchase of its worthiest productions,— 
fora native art cannot be looked for under any 
other conditions—a state of things would then 
exist from which we would be justified in 
looking for results that would surprise our_ 
selves, and attract the attention of other coun- 
tries. We have already done that with our 
justly famed inventions in the arts, and the 
day will come when men of the same nation_ 
ality will do it again with the brush and chisel, 
Suppose open air decorations, as statues, as 
indeed fine artistic works of whatever sort, 
should be decided upon by the city govern- 
ment, as, for instance, public historic comme- 
morations in bronze and marble, or important 
national subjects, either by the city, or by in- 
dividuals of education and wealth, the influ- 
ence of such works, apart from their higher 
teachings, would be quite fittingly illustrated 
by a newspaper item, one of a multitude that 
might be furnished, that caught the writer’s 
eye in the report of a law case in a New York 
court, in the course of which a witness from 
the West testified that such and such was the 
fact to his certain knowledge, for he was in 
New York at that very date, because, instead 
of going to Boston, as had previously been his 
wont, he came that year to New York to 
buy his goods in order that he might see 
Trinity Church which had been recently com- 
pleted. There we have the same magnetism 
that fills the hotels and thoroughfares of old 
Europe. Blot out the wonderful works that 
lend so large inducement to the assemblage 
of these throngs, her cathedrals and palaces 
and castles, her galleries of painting and 
sculpture, both ancient and modern, and a 


very serious curtailment of pecuniary receipts 


would follow. It is as true as it is old that 
beauty is power, and it is possible to make 
our city attractive by the same means, the ex- 
pense of so doing being sure to return in the 
same way. And there are so many points, as 
every one knows, in the surface of Brooklyn 
that are waiting for just that beautiful and 
impressive accenting that art alone can con- 
fer. Two points must occur to every body: 
the fine commanding crest of Fort Greene, 
facing the Navy Yard, and the open space 
upheld by the arch in Montague street on the 
way to Wall street ferry. 

Art simply calls the “sons of men” as by 
another voice from heaven to a higher, more 
beautiful life, and a wider horizon, by present- 
ing the works of God to their loving observa- 
tion ; since we know them to be intended by 
Him as object lessons of the purest and most 
exalting character, adjusted unerringly to the 
measure, be it great or less, of each one of 
His intelligent creatures. As for the true 
artist, it may well be said that his province as 
the intermediary, when seriously considered, 
carries with it a responsibility of by no means 
a low order. R. W. Hupparp. 


The first impulse given to art in Brooklyn 
was the establishment of the Art Association 
in 1861, which, though crude in the begin- 
ning, soon created an interest and gave a 
stimulus to artists that was felt in New York 
as well as in Brooklyn. During the ensuing 
three or four years, art exhibitions were 
given which have enjoyed no repetition since. 
Brooklyn art was well destined to achieve 
national recognition; artist and association 
alike were gratified at the financial remunera 
tion which their work brought them, and a 
bright future seemed opened for Brooklyn’s 
ascension as an art center, second only to 
New York. But public interest waned, and 
the necessary support became less and less, 
until, at the present day, no one seems to 
have the interests of either art or artists at 
heart, and both have suffered in consequen« 
No encouragement is given the Brooklyn 
artist, and, with a few exceptions, he has to 


satisfy himself by either taking up the tutor 
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ship of aspiring artists, orremove to New York. 
The question is naturally asked: By what 
means can this interest be revived? 
swer: 


I an- 
By establishing in Brooklyn an art 
academy which shall possess all the necessary 
casts, models, etc., and schools for drawing 
and painting, under the direction of the most 
competent teachers throughout the country. 
Such institutions would not only be valuable 
to the student, but would prove educators to 
the entire population of Brooklyn. And in 
making this suggestion, I do not overlook the 
fact that there are schools in Brooklyn where 
Mr. DeLuce and Mr. Whittaker perform effec- 
tual work, but the adaptation of the rooms 
and the material on hand from which to teach 
and work, are unworthy of the city in whose 
limits they are located, and can of necessity 
only have a limited influence. By such means 
only can art be revivedin Brooklyn. To ac- 
complish this as inexpensively as possible, an 
addition might be built in the rear of the Art 
Association building. ‘Two or three exhibi- 
tions should be held during the year, and by 
a guarantee from the directors that through 
their influence, or by their individual means, a 
certain number of pictures would be disposed 
of at each of these exhibitions, a collection of 
paintings would be brought together compar- 
ing favorably in work and value with those of 
any other city. : 
M. F. H. De Haas. 

Professional engagements, and the fulfil- 
ment of present commissions, render a thought- 
ful consideration of the subject of the status 
of art in Brooklyn difficult. I must there- 
fore, of necessity, confine myself to the ex- 
pression that, while the present aspect of art 
in Brooklyn is not enthusiastically encourag- 
ing, I am still quite confident that the case is 
not so hopeless as some incline to think. 
That there isan abundance of home talent, I 
have had ample reason to believe. ‘That the 
present means for its encouragement and de- 
velopment are wholly inadequate and un- 


worthy a city of the magnitude of Brooklyn, is 





equally disgracefully manifest. The diagnosis 


is simple, as to the remedy. Without the op 


portunity for a thoughtful presentation of the 
subject, the desired reform will not, in my 
opinion, be accomplished through any scheme 
of personal business ambition, nor by auctions, 
nor (with all due respect to my worthy friends 
and neighbors) by a continuance in the con- 
trol of the laity, however worthy, dignified, 
and personally desirable. Itseems to me that 
we are in arut. What Brooklyn needs most of 
all is anew regime; unity between artist and 
layman, fresh blood, and enthusiasm! With 
these, reinforced by that most important factor 
of public sympathy of the substantial, practical 
sort, as well as the sentimental, I believe that 
Brooklyn art might be aroused from its leth- 
argy, the Brooklyn Art Association become 
something besides a naane, and if not destined 
to take the lead, at least come to the rescue of 
the suggestive overflow from all the crowded 
art schools connected with the various insti- 
tutions of learning in Brooklyn. 

Thus might Brooklyn earn a place among 
the patron cities of art culture, its typical art 
edifice fulfil the promise of its imposing fa- 
cade, and redeem its negative position, now 
so aptly symbolized by the significant un- 


wrought multifoil block above its portal—a 





block of great latent possibilities, but at pres- 
ent a fitting commentary on the building it 
adorns, as well as on the present status of art 
in Brooklyn. 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


There are in Brooklyn, forming its art ele- 
ment, artists, students, owners, and admirers 
Of the 
artists, the majority have their studios in the 


of paintings, statues, and bric-d-brac. 


metropolis, or paint for New York customers. 
The col- 
The 


collectors of paintings and other works of art 


The schools are good, but primary. 


lections or galleries are very private. 


are men of business or means, who ride from 
their homes to their offices in New York. If 
their friends or family desire to see or pur- 
chase examples of art, they meet them at the 
art centres of New York. They may some 
times meet good work in Brooklyn, but they are 
sure to find it there. It requires confidence 


in a well cultivated taste to purchase in Brook 
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lyn ; in New York all has been well tested. 
Where the market and money is, there the 
produce and work will go. 

Brooklyn sees art with other eyes when in 
New York. The same painting or portrait 
that receives criticism in Brooklyn, is praised 
and admired by the same critic when ex- 
hibibited in New York galleries. Should a 
painting, a statue, a fine gem, having a claim 
to rank with the best of its kind, be offered 
for sale in Brooklyn, the first thought that 
will occur to a Brooklynite, is, what is the 
matter with it? Something must be wrong, or 
it would be found among its fellows in New 
York. His every power is at once set to 
work to find out its defects. The same object 
seen by him at any art centre in New York, 
and he will hunt for and find, or invent some 
beauty or charm. 

The majority of students who have studied 
art, and see therein something more than an 
amusement or pastime, seek New York, 
where the advantages are much greater. 





MAY. 


They find there good models in the life and 
antique classes; they meet a large fellowship 
who are making art a life work and study, 
and pleasant emulation and encouragement 
follow. 

Brooklyn contains a number of fine art 
collections, but the collectors, as a rule, buy 
in New York. Likewise, has Brooklyn many 
good artists, earnest students, and good pri- 
mary schools. But where is the encourage- 
ment? There is no patronage for local men, 
no fostering of local art. This is why the 
majority of artists have their studios in New 
York. They paint in New York, and for 
New York, and the student that begins his 
studies in Brooklyn finishes them in New York. 
Briefly, Brooklyn stands among the cities of the 
United States as pre-eminently the worst 
place in which a great work of art can be 
placed on exhibition with intent to sell. This 
is a candid summing up of art in Brooklyn. 

Ferp. T. LEE BOoyLe. 


MAY. 


By SopHiE L. SCHENCK. 


Only bird-songs to enrapture, songs from the elm and the pine, 
Only a nest in a field of dark green, 


A few eggs, and a secret is mine; 


Only a bending of daisies, nods from the buttercups wise, 
To tell of wee homes, the twitter of birds 
And that May, the bird’s month, hither flies. 


Only a tangle of sunshine, a flash of bright butterfly wings ; 


Only a cloud in a sky of deep blue, 


Edged with silver and tiny gold rings. 
Only a wreath of May roses, a spray from the apple tree bough, 


A shower of pink and white petals, 


And we know that sweet May cometh now. 


Only a drum in the distance, a dirge from a neighboring band, 

Only white plumes and a slow, martial step, 

And green graves scattered over the land ; 

Only dead soldiers within them, whose blood for their country was shed, 
But sweet May lays a token of flowers 

On these graves of our dear, honored dead. 
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MRS. BEECHER’S MONTHLY TALK. 


(The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
and are protected by copyright in every instance.—Epiror, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE.) 


ARE CHURCH FAIRS BENEFICIAL? 


The question is often asked: “Do truly 
sensible people really imagine that any tan- 
gible good ever resulted from a church fair, 
or fairs of any kind? How do they get them 
started? Why, by going from house to house 
urging ladies to meet and work for the fair— 
often those who ought not to leave their fami- 
lies for such work, and cannot, except by 
neglecting some home duty. Or solicitors are 
appointed to go from one store to another 
begging materials to enable the managers to 
supply the tables with acceptable articles. 
Merchants are urged, teased, to give, give, un- 
til the word “fair” is a béte noir from which they 
vainly try to escape. Young girls are sent to 
do this work of “soliciting,” who are not yet 
mature in judgment, and think persistent teas- 
ing is the only proper way to accomplish their 
object. ‘‘Never take ‘no’ for an answer,” is 
the rule by which they work. When older 
they may learn that those who state their er- 
rand in a modest, lady-like manner and ac- 
cept an adverse answer, without one word of 
urging, will always be the most successful. 

Then those who have the chief responsi- 
bility are over-worked, and even if they manage 
to keep at work till the fair is ended, are sure 
to break down afterward, and often are com- 
paratively useless for months after. There 
are but a few points given to explain why the 
question is so often asked, ‘“ Are church fairs 
beneficial ?” Would it not be better—really 
more economical in the end—instead of work- 
ing so hard to manufacture the materials that 
have been begged, for each lady to give what 
money she may feel would be her fair propor- 
tion ? 
doing, because the time she must spend in 
preparing for the fair could be more profitably 
spent in some useful employment ? 

Ah! but would that time be more profitably 


Would not each one save money by so 


spent? There are so many hours frittered 
away by very many women, time given for 
that which profiteth not, if they are not occu- 
pied in some such work as is needed at fairs, 
work that brings them into pleasant, conge- 
nial society. But if fairs are managed as 
above stated, we should feel that there were 
mistakes somewhere. It is not necessary to 
go from house to house to urge ladies to help. 
A notice from the pulpit, appointing the day 
and hour when it is desirable to commence 
the work, and a request for all who feel that 
the object for which the work is proposed is 
a desirable one, and likely to do good, to be 
present, when they can conveniently, are all 
the solicitations for workers that are needed 

Then, again, there should be a regular 
committee, only two or three, appointed, who 
should be the purchasing and soliciting com- 
mittee, and no one else should be authorized 
to do that work. If others do it, they must 
be responsible for their own act. Those placed 
on such a committee should understand that 
in purchasing there should be no urging for a 
lower price, but simply state that they are 
purchasing materials to be manufactured into 
articles for a fair, or, if necessary, to solicit 
donations. No urging should be attempted, 
only state the object for which certain mate- 
rials are to be devoted, and modestly inquire 
if the merchant felt disposed to aid in the 
work. That is enough. If the answer is a 
willing donation, accept it gracefully; if a 
negative, bow politely, and quietly leave with- 
out any persistent effort. 

If purchases and requests for donations are 
thus conducted, we do not think merchants 
would be frightened, or shun any lady whe thus 
addressed them. The whole matter 1s left 
entirely to their own choice, and no lady has 
any right to be vexed ata refusal, or call it 
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a meanness. Each one is supposed to know 
their own business, and what they can afford 
to give, or how low they are willing to sell, 
better than the applicant for their goods. 
The objection to a fair on account of the 
overwork consequent upon it, and the broken 
health of those who manage it, is plausible at 
first sight. The work is somewhat hard ; but 
hard work is not injurious unless carried to 
great extremes. Some daily employment 
which requires energy, perseverance and reg- 
ularity is absolutely necessary to good, sound 
health, and the best tonic for those in feeble 
health, for the rich as necessary as for the 
poor. Ifsuch labor was steadily practised 
we should hear much less of ill health. Every 
year many of our ladies, even before approach- 
ing middle age, break down from nervous 
exhaustion, but none of them from hard work. 
On the contrary, it is because all household 
labor is delegated to servants, while the mis- 
tress devotes a part of her time to fancy work, 
or to dressing her children like French dolls, 
and the rest—and by far the largest part—is 
spent in fashionable calls, balls, opera or thea- 
tre, in heated rooms, with exciting entertain- 
ment, till late hours. No hard work that was 
ever done for fairs or in household employment 
will ever so tax the strength, break down the 
nerves, and wither the roses like a life of 
fashionable excitement. 

Another objection to fairs is, that those 
who are appointed to act as saleswomen per- 
sist in urging those who pass by to purchase 
something, follow them into the crowd, and 
will not allow them to refuse to buy without 
being quite rude. The managers of all fairs 
should consider themselves as a police force, 
watchful and vigilant, to detect the beginnings 
of any such evils ; without some such restrain- 
ing, there will surely be trouble. The young 
are thoughtless, and a desire to make rapid 
sales, and ambition to swell their receipts 
beyond the neighboring tables, may sometimes 
tempt them to resort to objectionable modes, 
by which to effect their objects; and if the 
supervision is not strictly kept up, and any 
such scheme instantly broken up, any fair 
will have an evil influence for overbalancing 
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any good that might be otherwise obtained. 

There are many ways by which some 
simple chance operation could obtain access 
to some of the many departments, and, without 
great vigilance from the managers, get well 
underway, and cause trouble before they could 
be broken up. Raffling should not be toler- 
ated fora moment. Grab bags, cakes with 
one ring, when a dozen children will buy one 
piece, hoping to get the ring, and, of course, 
all but one must turn away disappointed and 
envious, trees with little bags filled with candy, 
in one of which there is a ring, orsome simple 
ornament ; all these things are a species of 
gambling. Every childwho spends its three 
or five cents in these ways, hopes to be the 
lucky possessor of something worth more than 
the money that he putin. If he finds he has 
spent his money for naught, he draws away 
in no pleasant frame of mind, or, with the 
rashness of the true gambler, again risks his 
pennies, hoping for “better luck” next time. 
In this trivial operation he has perhaps laid 
the foundation of a habit which may prove his 
destruction in after years; and those who 
have been successful risk the same danger. 
Allsuch practices, if allowed, will, of course, 
make any fair a source of sin and evil. 

Another thing, which is a great dishonesty, 
and tends to give fairs a bad reputation, is 
refusing tomake change for articles purchased. 
A gentleman once told us that he had just 
made a purchase of things that amounted to 
two or three dollars, but found he had no 
change, and handed the young lady at the 
table a twenty dollar bill. He waited a few 
moments, then said : 

“T’ll take my change, if you please.” 

‘Oh, we give no change,” the lady replied. 

“Now,” said the gentleman, after telling 
this, “I have done with fairs. ‘They tend to 
make those engaged in them dishonest. I 
would never trust that young lady again.” 

Taking “chances,” or buying articles. on 
“shares” are two very different things. The 
“chance ” is nothing more nor less than a lot- 
tery—a kind of gambling. Buying on “shares” 
is a strictly commercial transaction—a_part- 
nership concern, where each one who buys a 
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“‘ share’ 
the article, and has just so much right to it 


is in that proportion the owner of 


as the sum invested can call for. When from 
the beginning it is distinctly understood that 
those who are buying it on “shares ” 
bing together in that way so that they can 
unitedly present it to some person upon whom 
all have agreed, they know that each one who 
is thus helping to pay for an article, which 
none of them can afford to buy alone, is a 
joint donor when the gift is presented to the 
chosen friend for whom they have designed it. 

We have for more than two months been 
working with our sewing society, to provide 
for a fair for the benefit of the Sunday school, 
and we do not believe from the beginning to 
the close of the work any connected with the 
preparatory work, or the sales when the fair 
was opened, can be liable to any such criti- 
cism. Nothing could surpass the close, con- 
stant and careful supervision of the managers, 
and seldom, among so many young and merry 
helpers, has their work been so easy. All, 
from the oldest to the youngest, were thor- 
oughly in harmony as to the object of the 
work they were engaged in. We have worked 
in many fairs, but never in any two months 
where there was constantly manifested such 
uninterrupted true Christian feeling, such real 
good fellowship and loving spirit. Our work 
was never, for a moment, marred by distrust 
or petty jealousies, or clouded, as far as we 
could learn, by one harsh or bitter word. 

We would not be understood to imply that 
all, or any of the cheerful workers, were per- 
fect. Many times a tiny spark might have 
caused a disastrous explosion. But a gentle 
word or kindly smile dispelled every momen- 
tary cloud which might seem to be gathering, 
and stilled the first ripple that might have 
brought us into troubled waters. This was 
due to no superior skill or management on 
the part of any one, but to a union of feeling 
in the interest of the work, and an earnest 


are club- 


desire, in even the youngest, to act right. 
When the fair was opened to the public, 

it was carried out honestly. Goods offered 

for sale were sold at the regular retail price ; 


nothing was sold on “chances;” nothing 


that approached raffling or lottery. No ill 
temper or envious feeling was manifested. It 
was more like the work done in any well or- 
ganized Christian family. They were all 
working for one object, and not ambitious 
that their “ table” should have the “ highest 
mark”; but each one content that the whole 
should be a full success. There was under 
this spirit no chance for collision. Many new 
friends were made who will never be forgot- 
ten, many old friendships made brighter and 
stronger by more than two months’ con- 
stant intercourse, and the crowning success at 
the end. 

Such fairs cannot fail to be beneficial, and 
we cannot understand why any such associa- 
tion for good work should not always be 
sources of much pleasure and profit. Even 
if, in a pecuniary sense, the work had not been 
a success, a fair like this just closed, is well 
worth all the hard labor and responsibility. 
There can be no greater good from such uni- 
ted labor than the bringing of the church and 
congregation into close and active sympathy 
with each other. We believe we shall be bet- 
ter in our church relations, closerin our friend- 
ships, more ready to work together in every 
good cause, for this pleasant experience ; yea, 
cordially and heartily ; looking forward to, or 
seeking for something to bring us all to- 
gether again, ready for every good word and 
work. And one of the best features in the 
whole experience is the great interest and 
pleasure the youngest of our workers have 
shown in it. 

Let it be fully understood that the work will 
be so directed that no element unworthy of an 
honest nature anda true Christian character, 
will be tolerated, and it will not be long before 
fairs will be recognized, not as begging institu- 
tions, a pest and a torment to every one outside 
the work, but known and patronized by all asa 
healthy and beneficent institution, helping to 
enforce and exemplify the gospel preached 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath, accepted and 
loved, not so much for the funds raised, as for 
the social, kindly, Christian relations secured 
through their agency. 











A STOLEN VISIT. 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


This is her dainty room, 

Where youth and beauty found their perfect bloom ; 
This is her cosy chair ; 

How oft her form has nestled softly there ! 
Here is her gleaming glass, 

By which her graceful figure used to pass ; 
And, though she be away, 

It seems her smiles are there, and still will stay. 
These are her favorite books, 

The pages longing for her loving looks. 


Here is her happy bed, 


The pillow where she nightly rests her head. 
She comes,—her step I know: 


Bless thee, sweet room! 


Alas, that I must go! 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


A NoveLt: By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Stéphanie welcomed me with open arms, 
and I re-entered Villemont as if it were an 
old home. I was consoled to be once more 
with the friend of my school days, and one 
whom I loved each day with increasing ten- 
derness. Senator Morelle and his son were 
both in New Orleans, and, as had happened 
nearly three years before, Stéphanie and I were 
the sole occupants of this charming old house. 

There, too, was Pheebe, reminding me 
of my poor little mother, who had ever had 
this faithful maid in attendance; and I found 
the good creature quite unchanged. She 
showed the most childish delight upon seeing 
me again, mingled with a sort of awe-struck 
manner which was absurd. She had an idea 
that France was up in the moon, or, at all 
events, in some wonderful world, whence one 
came forth, as she expressed it, “ spick an’ 
span qualty.” 





Yet with all that reverence for one who 
“had trabbled ter furrin pars,” she still re- 
tained her faith that “nowhars am toe bee 
foun’ de ekal ob Miss Jyce,” and she would 
expatiate by the hour upon my mother’s beau- 
ty and fine dresses, and the admiration she had 
excited ; seemingly unconscious that the con- 
suming hand of death had shriveled all this 
past to naught. Then she would reach, in 
imagination, to that sad phase of my mother’s 
unhappiness and decline. With mysterious 
words she would then express herself almost 
in pantomine, as if afraid to betray her mis- 
tress by words. It was very affecting to me, 
and I never checked her, but let her talk on 
about my mother, and now and then, too, she 
would allude to my father. 

I had never before truly appreciated the 
beautiful scenery around Villemont. The 
space, the luxuriance, the variety of tropical 
abundance surrounding us; the endless suc- 
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cession of fruits, and each so perfect and deli- 
cate of its kind—peaches, apples, pluins, pears, 
figs, pomegranates, grapes of many species, 
strawberries, dewberries, blackberries, mul- 
berries, and superb melons—gave a daily feast ; 
while the orange, lemon, citron, banana, and 
pineapple lent to other seasons of the year their 
fine flavor. Then the beautiful fields of cane 
and no end of thriving cereals excited my 
admiration. What wonderful plenteousness 
when nature dispenses her gifts with a lavish 
hand! Amid all this affluence of attendant 
circumstances, the gloom which oppressed 
me was mitigated, and thinking less of the 
clouded past, my young heart insensibly be- 
gan to picture to itself the joys in store of 
the future. 

Stéphanie had much to tell me of her life 
in Washington, where her father had rented a 
furnished house for his senatorial term, over 
which she had presided. 

“ You know, dear Cyrilla,” she said, “that 
my first winter in society was spent in 
Washington, and I had a very gay time, 
I assure you. Nothing but a succession 
of receptions, dinners, matinées, 
and lunches. Had it not been for the 
tiresome calls, I would have enjoyed it very 
much, for I like all that sort of thing; but, 
then, they have a peculiar code of laws there, 
called official etiquette, which makes it incum- 
bent to go in the prescribed round. A world 
of people make the first calls on a senator’s 
family, and every one of these visits has to be 
returned. My receptions, too, were very novel 
and really exciting, from the great variety of 
characters who came to see me. 


soirées, 


One insen- 
sibly gains enlarged views at such a cosmopo- 
litan centre. Then, papa’s dinner parties were 
simply delightful ; at each one we had a se- 
lected company, and the most interesting con- 
versation. Nor was there any lack of beaux 
for the young diplomats, and army and navy 
men have little else to do than to amuse them- 
selves incessantly. Papa says that I take a 
very frivolous view of Washington, because 
life there is really serious, and that he never 
was so hard worked before. But I sup- 
pose it all depends upon one’s point of 


view, for while I, for instance, was busy with 
my heels, papa used his head, or he thought 
he did, which amounts to the same thing.” 

Then Stéphanie laughed heartily, and told 
me in a whisper a lot of things about her 
beaux and about some odious fashionable 
women who had paid the senator great atten- 
tion, much to her indignation. 

“Why,” she continued, “I was sure at first 
that papa, who is always so serious at home, 
and to whom everybody is so deferential, 
would be rather displeased to be tapped on 
the arm with a fan, and treated as if he might 
be a beau, too, or even a young man; but 
would you believe it, Cyrilla, be actually 
seemed to like it. I made up my mind, after 
a while, that it was all to be attributed to the 
air of Washington, which has much more oxy- 
gen in it than the air of the South. I can 
never tell you how good and kind he was to 
me. He would stay with me at the assemblies 
without complaining, until nearly morning, 
and waste his time, just as if he were a young 
man, in hearing silly women talk nonsense. 
To be sure, they flattered him within an inch 
of his life. But when I went up to the sen- 
ate gallery, and looked down upon such a 
splendid looking set of men, all seated in 
rows in their comfortable arm chairs, and 
would see people around me pointing out the 
different senators, and saying, ‘Who is that 
very handsome, intellectual looking man, with 
hair just turning gray,’ and would hear the 
reply, ‘ Why, that is Senator Morelle, the dis- 
tinguished orator from Louisiana,’ I always 
felt so proud and elated.” 

And thus she chatted on, telling me prin- 
cipally of a thousand things which she said 
were ‘dead secrets,” which I must never 
divulge to any one. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “ that I would 
like Washington very much, Stéphanie, if I 
were inclined to be extremely gay and happy, 
but for any one who has lost friends, or has 
heart sorrows, it must be oppressive.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” replied my 
friend, ‘ that is just one of the great charms 
of Washington, that everybody is free. Ifa 
person is disposed to be gay, there is a rush 
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all the while ; but if you wish to be retired, 
no one stops to inquire the why or the where- 
fore, and one can lead the life of an an- 
chorite.” 

Stéphanie had described everything ; had 
made me her confidante, had exerted herself 
with the most friendly zeal to interest me, 
and make me forget my sorrow, and she had, 
in a certain measure, succeeded, for I loved 
her sincerely, and nothing that interested her 
was indifferent to me. Yet all this time, I 
had not told her of my engagement to her 
cousin, Maurice de Villeré, which occupied 
all those thoughts not consecrated to the mem- 
ory of my late guardian. 

Certainly, my reticence on this subject did 
not arise from any want of affection, or any 
lack of confidence in my friend ; for, on the 
contrary, I longed to tell her of this most im- 
portant event of my life ; yet a thousand times, 
when I was on the point of confiding to her this 
great secret of my heart, I found myself un- 
able to mention the subject at all. For this 
love was the idol I had built up, the sekos 
before which I worshipped. How could I, of 
my own volition, tear away the veil that had 
hid the shrine, and ask even my dearest 
friend to share with me those sacred emo- 
tions? And the longer I hesitated, the more 
impossible it grew to speak. Finally, the 
continuance of this interior conflict came to 
be an absolute pain, and I began, in addi- 
tion, to reproach myself, because I withheld 
that which friendship had aright to claim. In 
this perplexity a seemingly hap-hazard cir- 
cumstance bridged the chasm created by my 
undue sensibility. Stéphanie’s brother en- 
closed a letter from Maurice to me, in one 
that he had written her, mentioning at the 
same time to his sister that I would tell her 
all about their charming young cousin, Mau- 
rice de Vilieré. 

“A new cousin,” exclaimed Stéphanie, 
“how awfully romantic! and the stepson, 
too, of my poor aunt de Villeré, who has 
been so ridiculous as to marry that hateful 
Mr. Dollsson. Why, Cyrilla, he is a sort 
of a % 

At this moment she must have been at- 





tracted by my peculiar expression, for every 
word thus lightly spoken seemed a sort of 
profanation, and by this time my eyes had 
filled with tears. 

“ Why, my darling, 


” said Stéphanie, gazing 


at me with astonishment, ‘ how have I been 
so unfortunate as to say that which wounds 
you ?” 

“Nothing, and everything,” I replied, em- 
bracing her with affection. “Pardon me for 
a silence I knew not how to break, but I am 
to be the wife of Maurice de Villeré.” 

I could find no other word than the sacred 
one of wife, whereby to let my friend know of 
that union of hearts, which but foreshadowed 
the near coming unity of our lives. The con- 
versation that followed this confession was 
of that surprisingly sentimental nature that 
seems invariably to characterize the ideas of 
young girls on such occasions. I tried to de- 
scribe to her the extraordinary beauty of Mau- 
rice, and told her that he looked as if de- 
scended from some famous Saracenic Sultan, 
and that his nature was as noble as his ap- 
pearance. 

Stéphanie declared that it was a_thrill- 
ing romance, and that she was dying 
with impatience to call me cousin. At last 
she startled me with some practical questions 
that had not as yet taken definite shape in 
my mind. When were we to be married? 

“Maurice will be here in six months,” I 
replied, blushing ; ‘“‘ and you, ma delle, must 
be my bridesmaid.” 

“Why, of course, Cyrilla,” said she, “ the 
wedding must take place at Villemont, that 
is settled.” 

“ Thanks, darling, 


” 


I responded, my eyes 
again threatening tears. 

“None of that nonsense,” said Stéphanie, 
kissing me.* “ Now, where will you live ? 
You know you must have a local habita- 
tion, as well as a name,” laughed she; 
“where t” 

I had not thought it over. I paused, and 
said, ‘“‘ You embarrass me, my dear ; certainly 
we must live somewhere.” 


“ Heroes and heroines in Saracenic days 
lived in tents,” suggested she, archly. 
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“‘ My hero is of the nineteenth century,” 
said I. 

“Where, then, is the tantalizing question?” 
she repeated laughing. 

“IT will tell you,” said I. ‘I have a hope, 
a wish, hidden down in my heart, so deep, 
that I have never, even to myself, given it 
definite shape. It would be an idyl to live 
at Valcour, to sit with him in that dear library, 
and teach him to love Cyril’s portrait, and 
from Cyril’s picture teach him to love his 
memory, as I do. To walk with him under 
those avenues of majesticoaks. O, Stéphanie, 
if it could only be the home of my ancestors 
—Valcour!” 

“Ah!” said she, hesitating, “ it would be 
beautiful, and it would be simple justice ; 
but in that castle dwells an ogre, whom 
your cavalier must first destroy. It’s all as 
good as a sensational novel and just deli- 
cious.” 

“ Destruction is always to be dreaded,” I 
replied, and there came over me an inde- 
finable sickening feeling that we were now 
sailing out of our clear sky and under the 
shadows once more, as the scene at the tomb 
of Abelard and Heloise rose vividly to my 
mind. There ensued silence, interrupted by 
Stéphanie, who had a more practical mind 
than I. She suggested: “ Have you told my 
father or my brother of your engagement ?” 

“You, my friend, are the first person to 
know it,” I said. 

** By all means,” said she, “let them both 
know of your future projects at once. And 
let my father inform Mr. Dollsson. ‘There is 
no time to be lost, for doubtless he must be 
dispossessed of Valcour, which we will make 
ready for the Zune-de-miel.” 

I could not overcome my hesitancy to make 
this announcement myself, so it was arranged 
that Stéphanie was to write at once informing 
her father and brother of this important piece 
of family news. At the same time I wrote to 
Maurice, apprising him that I had announced 
our engagement to his cousins and to Senator 
Morelle, and mentioning my ardent wish to 
make Valcour our future home, in case he ac- 
ceded, and our step-parents (how strangely 


that sounded !) could be induced to live else- 
where. I reviewed my family history, to show 
him that Valcour was mine, and should be 
ours by every title. And I presented him 
the affectionate regards of my dearest friend, 
and his cousin, Stéphanie. 

It was the longest letter I had ever penned, 
and made a regular package when finished, 
for I had covered many sheets closely inter- 
lined, with the effusions of my heart. It 
seemed to me as if my very life expended it- 
self in that letter. How little could I have 
foreseen all the dreary anguish of my next 
and last epistle ! 

In a few days after Stéphanie had written 
to her father and brother, I received congra- 
tulatory letters from both these gentlemen. 
The senator welcomed me into the family 
with a warm welcome, but Mr. Morelle wrote 
a most charming letter. He said he thanked 
me for the prospect of bringing amongst 
them such a splendid fellow as his cousin 
Maurice; that he had never met a man for 
whom he had greater regard, and that he 
congratulated us both with all his heart ; that 
he had at once written to Maurice and should 
be impatient for his arrival. He hoped I 
would not be so cruel as to delay his coming 
one day beyond that period of time, that I 
desired to consecrate to the memory of my 
excellent adopted father, whose loss they all 
deplored. 

These letters Stéphanie and I read together, 
and I was quite elated to have her see the 
estimation in which her brother held Maurice. 

“There must certainly,” said Stéphanie, 
“be some witchcraft about that man, for I have 
never known my brother to write in such ex- 
aggerated terms of any one before. One 
would suppose that he was in love with him, 
too,” she ended, with that cheery, lightsome 
laugh I always enjoyed. 

“Not exaggerated, I assure you,” said I; 
“your brother only uses terms suitable to ex- 
press the virtues of his cousin.” 

And so some days glided on in which we 
were never weary discussing the approaching 
change in my life, over and over again. Dur- 
ing this time Senator Morelle sent me a mes- 
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sage in a letter,to Stéphanie, saying that he 
had written to Mr. Dollsson announcing my 
engagement to Mr. Maurice de Villeré, the 
step-son of Mrs. Dollsson, and the son and 
heir of her first husband, M. de Villeré. That 
he had also mentioned_to Mr. Dollsson, that it 
was my wish tomake Valcour my future home. 

Oh, how happy I was! All my cares and 
heavy burdens seemed to be so gently lifted, 
and the sun of hope and joy once more ap- 
peared sailing out from under the dark clouds. 
I was too happy, for I reproached myself 
that I should bask in such sunshine, and my 
friend and benefactor so recently lost to me. 
There was an interval of ten days that I con- 
tinued in this blissful state of mind, during 
which a second letter from Maurice told me 
that he would, God willing, be with me the 
moment the limit of time I had myself fixed 
had ended. And then there was the old, old 
story repeated of the rapture of the consum- 
mation of his wishes. It was a letter of burn- 
ing words, almost like a living presence. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IT was the afternoon of a perfect day, and 
Stéphanie sat beside me on the ample veran- 
da, watching the gathering pageant that ush- 
ered in a glowing sunset of snow-capped, 
fantastic sky, mountains, and wonderful sym- 
bolic shapes of surpassing heights, majestic 
towers, and dark, jutting rocks of toppling 
clouds that caught the prismatic tints which 
flooded the heavens, fell upon the earth, and 
were mirrored in the sea. The scene was too 
grand for words, as we watched with eager gaze 
the rapid limning of the great Artist, who held 
before us this baseless, changing splendor. 

As from the habit of my life I was ever in- 
clined to moralize, the majestic vision spoke to 
me of change, and I could but murmur “Passing 
away, ever passing away ; itis man’s destiny on 
earth. Even the sun-lit clouds repeat the 
story.” At this moment, as if in response to 
my reflections, we heard the rapid roll of car- 
riage-wheels, and in another instant we could 
discern, coming rapidly along the avenue, the 
family carriage, and, to our surprise, it con- 
tained Senator Morelle. 


Stéphanie rushed forward, impulsively, to 
embrace her dear father, who was really a 
handsome man, of very dignified presence. I 
was at once impressed that his unexpected 
coming boded painful news, for his counte- 
nance was sad, and he met me with a sympa- 
thizing manner that plainly expressed much 
commiseration. 

We entered the drawing-room, whence, 
after a few minutes’ conversation, the senator 
offered me his arm, and led me into dinner. 
There was a gravity in his demeanor, which, 
meantime, also affected Stéphanie, and so we 
dined almost in silence, and then he escorted 
me into the library, where we three seated 
ourselves. 

After a half hour of desultory talk on indif- 
ferent subjects, the senator spoke to me, evi- 
dently with reluctance. He said, “I know, 
my dear Cyrilla, that you are a woman of un- 
usual fortitude, and it is because Ihave entire 
confidence in your strength of mind, that I 
am about to speak plainly on a subject pain- 
ful to us all. Shall Stéphanie remain ?” 

The old presage of woe had now once 
more assumed its sway, and I felt as if I must 
suffocate. I nodded my assent, or rather 
motioned that Stéphanie should stay. 

‘“‘T mentioned, Cyrilla,” continued the sen- 
ator, “‘ in aletter I wrote to Stéphanie, some 
ten days since, that I had written to Mr. 
Dollsson, and announced your engagement to 
Mr. de Villeré, and had also stated your wish 
that your future residence should be your 
ancestral home of Valcour. It is in conse- 
quence of his reply, that I am now here. 
Shall I read you his letter? I have it with 
me.” 

“No, no!” I gasped, “if it means woe, I 
can bear it better from you than from him. 
Tell me its substance.” 

“Poor child,” said the senator, evidently 
much affected, “I will try to tell you. First, 
Mr. Dollsson states that Valcour is no longer 
yours ; that when you shall beome of age in 
another year or so, he will, as your execu- 
tor, present to the court his account; it 


will be seen that the heavy charges of your 
education, the losses of cotton crops, the 
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debts of the estate made by your mother, 
and his own services—which must be com- 
pensated—all will swell the charges due, to 
such a sum that Valcour must pay the ex- 
penses. That he has not decided whether to 
retain the place for Mrs. Dollsson and himself, 
or to offer it at public auction for sale, but that 
having regard for your interests, he will prob- 
ably always keep it, as a settlement in full 
of all demands between you and himself, and 
give you Kedgewood Manor foryour home. I 
believe, Cyrilla, that these charges are trumped 
up to suit Dollsson’s villainy, but be that as 
it may, it will be hard to disprove them, for he 
is an exceedingly clever business man. He 
also mentions to me, that he has your solemn 
promise to leave the transaction of your busi- 
ness affairs in his hands—a promise made at 
the request of your deceased mother. But 
that, again, must be something concocted to 
suit his designs. Did you make him this 
promise, dear child ?” 

I answered, in a husky voice, “I did.” 

The senator looked surprised, but, after a 
moment, his voice fell to alow and even ca- 
ressing tone, yet very sad. 

‘“‘ Poor, dear child,” said he, ‘ you have in- 
deed a heavy load of sorrow, but your inno- 
cent heart must not break. There is still 
something more. He wrote to me of M. 
Maurice de Villeré, he, whom we called a 
relative.” 

‘* Has he dared to malign him?” I asked, 
with flashing eyes. 

‘Mr. Dollsson makes no accusation deroga- 
tary to his character, but he gives us one 
damning fact, which much forever end all,” 
answered he, rising as if he could not contain 
his agitation, and walking rapidly to and fro. 

At this, I sank upon my knees, with 
hands clasped, as one who prays for mercy, 
but I had not the force to utter a sound. 
Thereupon he approached me, lifted me very 
gently to my seat on the divan, and, placing 
himself beside me, said, almost in a whisper, 

‘Lean on me as on a father,poor child,you 
can never more think of him, he is the son of 
a slave, he has the despised blood in his 
veins,” 


I did not scream, or weep, or faint, I was 
too utterly crushed. Death would have been 
preferable. Yet there was one lingering ray 
of hope. I sobbed, 

“Can Mr. Dollsson not lie?” 

“ Cyrilla,” said the senator, “jt is Mrs. 
Dollsson who makes this statement,and I fear 
it must be true. M. de Villeré always kept 
his first marriage a secret, but in his last ill- 
ness his wife heard him in his mutterings call 
for his son, deplore the mother, and distinctly 
repeat again and again, ‘son of a slave.’ Yet 
the will was a surprise to her, for she never 
supposed he would thus recognize this das- 
tardly blood. But it was evident that he 
loved this child, and the mother, too, since 
she occupied his last wandering thoughts. 
Mr. Dollsson, Cyrilla, very kindly proposes, 
that on account of the credit of both families, 
which he says his recent marriage has united, 
we should bury any grievances we may fancy 
we have in common, and unite in keeping 
this very disreputable alliance of M. de Vil- 
leré’s father, a secret. He asserts his willing- 
ness to aid us in this matter, with the under- 
standing that Maurice de Villeré shall never 
come to America to mortify us, He suggests 
that in Europe, he will be well received as he 
is, but that there, he must remain; and he 
adds, what was quite unnecessary, that, of 
course, a daughter of Cyril Kenneth would 
never disgrace herself or her family by such 
an alliance. It is indeed a terrible fatality, 
my poor child, but you see plainly, that it is 
not in the designs of Providence, that this 
marriage should ever take place.” 

All this time I sat rigid and immovable. I 
seemed to listen—I did hear—was I living or 
was it death? It would kill me. In another 
world, where the dross of our bodies is purged 
away, where the immortal conquers; then, at 
last, might our souls meet. That noble nature 
could then triumph over the cruel decrees of 
this world. I actually steadied myself enough 
to say good-night, and walk to my room, and 
shut my door, and all the while in a sort of 
trance state, reaching out beyond over the 
boundary line for comfort there, for here, I 
knew my fate was fixed. 
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Had my love killed a man in an angry fight, 
he would have been applauded as ‘‘a brave 
fellow,” as he held up,reeking,to high heaven 
his blood-stained hands. 

Had he brought dismay, and shame, and 
sorrow into some humble home as a seducer 
of innocence, fair women and brave men 
would have only smiled and whispered, “ the 
gay dog, let himsow his wild oats.” Had he 
despoiled the widow and the orphan of their 
little all, and strutted forth to spend the 
proceeds of his mean acts in profligate 
living, the world would have looked on, and 
said, “he had a right to do as he chose with 
his money.” Had he been some famous 
man of many business enterprises, gar- 
nering in the means of thousands’ of 
honest poor, and then failed wtih some 
sudden crash, closing in upon _ millions, 
and bringing desolation to innumerable 
homes, still the world would have said, “he 
is a shrewd man and will soon be at the top 
of the heap again.” 

Had he been a sordid miser, and crushed the 
hopes of toiling masses of men, in order to 
amasshis ever increasing, accumulating stores, 
still he could command respect for his money 
bags. 

But my Maurice was none of these. He 
was the summing up of all excellence. And 
yet, what did all avail him, when weighed in 
the balance with one drop—yes, one drop 
of that African blood? For this misfortune 
of inherited misery, there was no help, no re- 
demption, no purgation, and, like hell itself, 
no hope. Yet such was the pressure of this 
sentiment, such the horror of the American 
mind of this foul stain, that I, too, I who 
loved him far better than my own life, must 
per force hate him as an abomination even in 
my thoughts. For I, too, a southern woman, 


lay bound in the same chains of prejudice as 





all others. Oh. God of heaven! I cried in 
my anguish, what depth of infernal torture 
is this? What rending asunder of soul 


and body and heart? What horror piled on 
horror! I love, 1 adore, I hate, I despise 
my demi-god, my soul’s idol, must be to me 
] 
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of abasement. Can I live and not lose my 
reason? What use of reason where reason is 
naught? How I envy the raving maniac, the 
outcast, for they have hope. I have none. 
And thus the endless night bore the burden 
of my pathetic outcries. 

With the early morning, hope again whis- 
pered its soothing suggestions. It must be 
alla hideous dream. For the moment I felt 
tranquilized. ‘There was a tap at my door, 
and Stephanie, her eyes all swollen with 
weeping, craved admittance. 

“No, no, not yet ; I am not calm enough,” 
whispered I. 

“Well, then, darling,” answered she, “I 
must wait, but my heart is breaking for you. 
Papa sends you with his love this package 
that dear Mr. Irwin left for you. My brother 
gave it him, thinking it might comfort you.” 
And placing in my hands the packet I had 
asked Mr. Morelle to keep for me, she departed. 

As I saw the dear signature, my tears fell 
freely, they were the first I had shed, and 
they were burning hot ; but it relieved the ter- 
rible tension of my brain. I composed my- 
self enough to sit down and open the parcel. 
There was a copy of the will made for me in 
his own dear writing—how like him, to be 
so thoughtful. The original was on record, 
and this one was intended as an additional 
safeguard ; and in the light of the destruction 
of my property, how needed now was this 
kind forethought. Then I glanced at various 
papers, and among them a letter addressed to 
me. At this moment, when I was so deso- 
late, and longed to hear his voice, it thus came 
to me as from another world. 

I eagerly broke the seal, but as my eye 
glanced over the contents of that letter, the 
last drop was drained in the chalice of my 
bitterness, and uttering a feeble moan, I 
swooned away. How long I remained insen- 
sible I know not, but when I came to myself 
I was on my bed, and both Stéphanie and 
Phoebe were crying, as they chafed my cold 
hands. 

Mr. Irwin’s letter sealed my doom, for it 
was an appeal to me to have the antecedents 


of Maurice most carefully examined, as he 
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feared there might run in his veins some faint 
admixture of the contemned African blood. 
He said that he wrote in case of accident to 
himself, because he was certain that M. de Vil- 
leré loved me and would seek me in marriage. 
He added, that Maurice was a most exem- 
plary character, and in case that his suspicions 
were groundless, he felt sure would make me 
happy. Alas, in the light of had 
happened, these suspicions deprived me of 


what 


hope. 

I had now a most sad duty to perform. 
My last letter to Maurice must be written— 
ah, what a letter to address to that beloved 
No word of 
and I 


one—no longer to be loved. 
endearment—no solace to be given 
must beicy cold. So, with an infinite effort, 
I wrote him a few trembling lines, as follows: 





Maurice: “In this world there exists an 
impassable gulf between us. I am a proud 
Southern girl; you are the son of a slave, 
with the pariah blood in your veins. Even 
one drop of that blood must separate us for all 
time ; but, Maurice, when death has washed 
out the stain, ask for mein eternity, and 
there I shall be yours; there, where there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage ; 
neither kindred nor race, but one universal 
brotherhood of man. Until then, farewell. 

“ CyRILLa.” 


And now, all was over ; for in addition to 
my letter, Mr. Morelle had written in a for- 
mal manner to Maurice, explaining to him in 
a clear and precise business way, that all ties 
were, as a matter of course, severed. I saw 
the letter. There was no regret in it, but 
it was rather a mandatory epistle, such as 
one would write to an inferior, when there 
existed a necessity for any correspondence. 
After some days, during which I kept my 
darkened room, I began to try and think. 
What next? It was a poignant question, for 
the whole world seemed a dreary blank, and 
there was neither present nor future, only a 
calamitous past. Yet I could not remain a 
dark cloud upon the happy life at Villemont ; 
Stéphanie loved me, but she had her duties to 
society and to her father to meet. She beg- 
ged me to stay at Villemont, but that I could 


not do. I decided to go and live at Kedge 


wood Manor. Mr. Dollsson had written the 
senator that this place was mine. I would 
occupy that tower-room, so long the abode of 
a heart-broken woman. Those walls that 
had re-echoed for so many years to her cries 
of anguish, should now bear the burden of my 
desolation. And was not my cross more heavy 
than the one she had borne? Ah, yes; all 
thorns was my torture. I could not have the 
sad privilege of grief, the luxury of heart- 
break, for society would point at me its finger 
of scorn, as one whose sorrow was debasing. 
Did I 
not write him that “I was a proud Southern 
girl?” I can be cold and distant, and re- 
main alone, and defy ill fortune. 
* * * * * 


Well, at least, I could be proud, too. 


I went to Kedgewood with poor Pheebe. 
The never-ceasing care of my friends had 
prepared the old house for my coming, and 
given the more airy rooms an aspect of cheer- 
Stéphanie had, in unselfish 
friendship, condescended to ask of Mr. Dolls- 


fulness. her 
son the favor of sending me my father’s por- 
trait, some books he had loved, and some fam- 
But this 
request was curtly refused, with the remark, 
that it would have been displeasing to my 


ily silver, with our crest engraved. 


mother to see Valcour dismantled, or these 
things removed from their old places. 
Kedgewood, in its isolation and its simpli- 
city, suited me better in my sorrowful mood 
than Valcour, and, after all, it made so little 
difference amid the wreck of all my hopes. 
After the first few days, I spent the greater 
portion of my time in the gloomy tower-room, 
where Mrs. Waring had told me my grand- 
aunt had for fifteen years led a hidden life of 
melancholy madness ; where my grand-uncle 
had all the while cherished his poor, heart- 
broken sister, and where my grandfather, and 
my own beloved father often sought entire 
At least, I sup- 
posed that the room I found in the tower, 


seclusion for days at a time. 


must be the same one. You ascended a flight 
of steps, and entered this room, which was 
lighted by some rather high, narrow windows. 
Yet, at times, when I tried to recall the story 
of Mrs. Waring, it 


seemed to me the room 
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must have been changed, for there was no sky- 
light, nor was the stairway spiral. 

I ventured to ask Phoebe, one day, if she 
knew about the rooms in this tower, but she 
only shook her head mournfully, and said, 
“T’se skeered ter bee yer, Miss,—de house 
am hanted.” 

This, then, was the summing up of my life 
at twenty. Like the flower with canker at the 
root, I had blossomed but to perish. And was 
Kedgewood to be my living tomb? My imagina- 
tion shrank appalled at all the length of future 
years, stretching out into an interminable vis- 
ta of gloom. In youth, time seems endless ; it 
is only as we grow old it takes wings, and flies. 

But was I the only victim? No, there was 
Maurice. Yet I had promised myself never 
to think of him, never, until after death. Yet, 
was he in fact less noble, less worthy, than 
when I gave him my whole heart? Not at all; 
he probably would be stronger, purer, better, 
for the ordeal through which he must pass. 
For I knew that he had a world of resources 
within himself; that he never would suc- 
cumb, but would battle against fate to the 
end. Then, again, I remembered that the 
prejudice that made of my life a dreary waste, 
did not exist in Europe. In Paris, in that 
wonderful city, where civilization finds its 
climax, that admixture of blood which forever 
separated us here, would not count against 
him. And France was his home; there he 
had every prospect of making a splendid 
career. He could grasp enough to satisfy 
ambition, if only he could be content to live 
without me ; and would he be so foolish as to 
feel himself a pariah, an outcast, because we 
rejected him? Why should he ? 

Why not rather discard us—assume a higher 
standard than the level to which we had 
bound ourselves—and look down upon us ? 
What was this conflict of races? We suc- 
cumbed to its inexorable decrees in this 
country. Wherefore? My interior soul an- 
swered back, that it was the inheritance of 
slavery. And, supposing—if one could so 
suppose an incredible fact—that by some 
great convulsion of our civil contract, slavery 
should be swept away. Will this prejudice 


be wiped out with its destruction, or shall we, 
alone, in this blessed country, set apart this 
variety of the human species as an anthropoid 
race ? 

There was the Catholic Church. I had 
heard Maurice say it made no distinction of 
race. A literal, universal brotherhood was 
its creed, and the blackest negro might claim 
its veneration for sanctity, or be classed high 
amid its revered bishops and priests, or take 
his place among its communicants, without 
one line of distinction being drawn. Yet 
this church regarded the soul alone, and its 
attitude did not meet the question of the so- 
cial discrimination against the blood. Was it 
not a solemn fact that the white races were 
the conquering races in the world’s progress, 
and that America was the favored spot of all 
the earth, for the highest development of the 
best theories? And if so, was it not a fortu- 
nate circumstance, that this invincible senti- 
ment existed amongst us, in order to preserve 
in this chosen country, intact, the dominant 
race ? 

Did Providence, indeed, watch over our 
autonomy, by infixing in our breast this re- 
pugnance? So hostile were we onthis point, 
so firmly implanted the sentiment of contra- 
riety, that rather than admit miscegeneration, 
we would embark in a war of extermination. 

What a splendid destiny for my country, 
with only one race, without admixture or 
amalgamation, where none but the best types 
shall carry out the most advanced ideas. And, 
if, as in every great cause, a victim is needed 
to make manifest the sacredness of the cause 
itself, why should I count myself as aught ? 

And so, after this fashion, with incessant 
mental combat, I sought to strengthen my- 
self to bear my lot. For not only must Cyril 
Kenneth’s child endure, said I to myself, but 
she must conquer. 

Thus daily I regained my mental equipoise, 
with the full determination not to yield to 
any adverse fortune, but by force of will-power, 
to gain over every disastrous circumstance a 
victory. 

Some six weeks had passed, weeks of un- 
ceasing conflict for the mastery over myself, 
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and already light dawned, for I began to 
shape my life into some absorbing daily occu- 
pation. I had determined to conquer myself 
by being useful to others, and I began to 
question Phoebe as to the state of things on 
my plantation which had for years been un- 
der the charge of an overseer, selected by 
Mr. Dollsson. 

I had never forgotten the outcries we had 
occasionally heard at Valcour, and that even- 
ing when seated on the balcony of the library 
with Mr. Irwin we had been distressed by the 
cruelties exercised on this very plantation. 
This, then, was my first duty to examine into 
the condition of these poor creatures, and 
mitigate, as far as was in my power, their hard 
lot. 

The mysterious shaking of Phoebe’s head, 
led me at once to understand that my people 
were in a bad way, and I commenced by de- 
voting some hours of each morning to a care- 
ful and systematic inspection of the negro 
quarters. 

I at once saw enough to convince me that 
the brutal minion of Mr. Dollsson must be 
dismissed, a man whom he had invested with 
absolute authority over these helpless befngs, 
with the sole injunction to coin as much 
money as possible out of their labor. In 


many cases these gains might literally have 
been called blood-money. 

After dismissing this tyrant, who had been the 
obsequious tool of a still deeper dyed villain, 
I employed a faithful old white man to take 
the place of this wretch, one whom my father 
had for many years trusted andemployed. The 
bringing solace and relief to these down-trod- 
den ones was a positive enjoyment, and made 
me feel that there could, in a certain sense, be 
no such thing asa broken heartin this great 
world where we are placed for action, not 
self seeking. 

Thus I commenced to penetrate the sur- 
rounding gloom and to discern glimpses of 
light. I had found a key with which to un- 
At that time I had 
as yet no faith which comes of the grace of 
God, but He had crowned me with the pre- 
cious jewels of adversity, and had already 
given me strength to arise and go forth to 
work for humanity. 


unlock hidden treasures. 


Out of this effort grew the clear knowledge 
that the secret of happiness dwelt not in the 
glamour of the passions, the gratification of 
the senses, but in the habitual exercise of 
self-denial. Oh, me! sweet “herb of grace,” 
how wholesome was thy bitter ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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By W. T. W. BArBeE. 


IB 

THE CITY AND THE FIELDS. 
The city’s great heart has a thousand full veins, 
And it throbs with a strength all unknown ; 
But the fields, with their harpers full-feath- 

ered in gold, 
Have a thousand free hearts of their own. 
II. 


THE PLANE OF CLEAVAGE. 

Society cleaves at the stratum of gold, 
And it matters nothing at all 

If the gold is washed in blood untold, 


And tears as bitter as gall! 


III. 

THE LOVER AND THE BOOK. 
Thousands of men have fallen in love 

With books, and, as knights of old, obeyed 

them ; 

And unto this day it has never been said 

That their mistress has ever betrayed them. 

5¥. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
“ The fittest survives,” the scientist said, 
And strong is the voice of accord ; 
If the fittest survives, why then, was led 


To death the Immaculate Lord ? 
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SALMAGUNDI. 


In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but on? thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


VISIONS IN A DENTIST’S CHAIR. 
By Rev. J. Hyatr SMITH. 


I have always had a horror of tooth-pulling. 
For the dentist to touch my teeth would start 
the cold sweat out upon my forehead. Still, 
my mouth was filled with arguments all de- 
claring the urgent and daily increasing ne- 
cessity for an early visit to the knight of the 
forceps. 

It chanced one day that I met the doctor, 
and I was at the time wild with the combined 
torture of four decayed teeth. With one look 
in my mouth, he exclaimed, “ They must 
come out! Injuring your health! Affect your 
whole nervous system! Ought to have come 
out long ago. Longer they are in, the 
worse for you. Come to my office to-mor- 
row at two P.M. All out in five minutes, and 
no pain.” Tooth pulling is a passion with 
that man. “ A tooth for a tooth,” is doubt- 
less his favorite passage of Scripture. ‘“ No 
pain,” said I. “Sure, doctor?” “Sure! 
Beautiful operation! Ether? No! Laugh- 
ing-gas.” 

In a weak moment I made the ap- 
pointment. I took my seat in the chair. 
I have seen the guillotine once used in 
France, in the revolution. I have looked 
upon the “block” in London Tower. But 
that chair, with the long row of bright steel 
knives and forceps in every conceivable 
shape lying on the table, in ready reach, had 
about it a more distinct and terrible declara- 
tion of suffering ; for with the guillotine and 
block there was the thought of a minute’s 
pain, and all was over. But here was an ar- 
ray of all the ingenious devices for a pro- 
tracted agony—large pincers, medium-sized 
pincers, little pincers; and then a multitude 
of sharp-pointed instruments, for all the re- 
finements of pain. I was in the chair, a 
helpless, speechless victim, for the doctor, 
with an assistant, brought a huge black bag 


and instantly pushed into my mouth a large 
tube, terribly suggestive of a gag. “ Hold 
his nose!” exclaimed the doctor, and the as- 
sistant held tight the victim’s nose. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the doctor, “ draw in as long a breath 
as you can, and breathe out as little as pos- 
sible.” With all my breathing world pent up 
in that black bag, no nose for any practical 
purpose, two strong men over me with the 
steady purpose of first making me a senseless 
body, and then to dig, gouge, cut, punch, and 
pull in my silent mouth to their heart’s con- 
tent,—what could I do but obey? I drew 
in a column of gas, and then breathing back 
a little, drew another, and so continued. The 
tormentors complimented me. “ That's it! 
Oh! you are doing nobly!” “ Don’t let go 
his nose!” ‘Tormentor No. 2 tightens a lit- 
tle on the nose. ‘“ How many has he?” 
“Four double ones. Shall have to cut a 
good deal.” The third or fourth respiration 
began to tell upon me. Just then I resolved 
to notice carefully every sign and sensation, 
both physical and mental. It seemed to me 
that I was about to put out into a strange and 
unknown sea, and I determined to keep a 
faithful “log” of the mysterious voyage, 
as far as possible, or, at least, to signal with 
the shores of consciousness to the last mo- 
ment. 

The first positive evidence of the effect of 
the gas was a peculiar tingling sensation. 
This finally centred at the ears, and resolved 
itself into the sweetest music. I concluded 
that after two more respirations I would make 
an instant and overwhelming assault on the 
man holding captive my nose, and with one 
bold dash release the prisoner. But after 
two more breathings, I thought I would let 
the nose alone. Wondered if noses were a 
real necessity. Doubted whether the man 
actually had my nose. Then the music! 
Could I have spoken, I am sure I should have 
talked of the harpings of heaven (Is it 
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some such sensation that deceives the dying, 
or does celestial music descend to earth, 
when the golden doors are opening to the 
spirit?). Coupled with these sweet notes was 
a monotonous and regularly measured sound, 
which I now think must have been the noise 
of breathing. 

I was still conscious ; knew that I was in 
the chair and taking the gas ; saw the doctor 
and the possessor of two noses. Now I was to 
have another and qunte a different experience. 
All sounds ceased ; but the nerves of the ear 
seemed to gently quiver, like the most deli- 
cate vibrations of the strands of some instru- 
ment when the fingers of the musician have 
ceased to touch them; and suddenly there 
dropped before my eyes a thin, misty veil. 
Another and another came. I was far out on 
the unknown sea, and the shore-lights were 
glimmering dimly and doubtful in the dis- 
tance. I knew I was going; I am confident 
that the horror of passing away, that awful 
sense of letting go my last hold of life, was 
the very counterpart of death. 

My little girl was at my side, and the two 
men had left me. ‘I shall not take the gas, my 
child; and, if I do, I know it will produce no 
effect ; no dentist can touch my teeth, and I 
not feel it.” As I seemed to be saying this, I 
heard some one groan just at my side ; it was 
my own signal of return to consciousness ; it 
was the ship of life touching the dock ; I had 
got back with two teeth lost overboard on the 
voyage. 

A second bag of gas, and a similar physical 
experience. The music came and ceased. 
The white veils fell, and again the instant, 
nameless horror, and then a vision as wild as 
“the dreams of an opium eater.” 

I thought I was on the New York Central 
Railroad going west from Albany to Buffalo. 
I stood on the rear platform of the last car, 
and at my side stood a giant. His head 
towered to heaven, and on his mighty arm 
was coiled a rope, said to be three miles long, 
and to which was attached a hook more than 
than a hundred feet in length. This monster 
and the entire train were at my command. 

It seemed to me that I had stopped the 


train, and then at my bidding the giant threw 
his hook at a four-story tooth which stood by 
the road-side, and instantly put on all steam 
and out came the tooth, leaving the cellar as 
a deep cavity. ‘“ No laughing gis about this,” 
I exclaimed, “but the new and improved 
method of extracting teeth by steam!” In 
this way it seemed to me that we tore out all 
the buildings on either side the railroad for 
thirty miles. Our last grand feat, however, 
was to pull up an entire village of some ten 
thousand inhabitants. Out it came, and in 
the cavity, deep and wide as the crater of 
Vesuvius, there were men, women and chil- 
dren, all jumping and bounding like maniacs. 
“What are those?” I asked of my giant, who 
was laughing in ecstacy in view of this last 
grand pull. 
nerves ! 


“Those,” said he, “are the 
The village had the jumping tooth- 
‘“* Now, for Syracuse !” I exclaimed. 
* All right !” 


ache !” 
“ Allright!” said the giant. 
shouted the man on the engine. 
“ He’s all right,” said the doctor, and I was 
back again, minus two more teeth. 
Somewhere in the early future is a day 
when pleasure parties will be made up to visit 
dentists’ offices; when, for the fun of the 
thing, men will have all their teeth drawn and 
a “new set” put into ‘the mouth at a mo- 
ment’s notice. By the way, when that deep 
sleep fell on Adam, and there was taken from 
his side a rib of which Eve was formed, must 
there not have been some such suspension of 
nervous sensitiveness? Who knows what 
dreams he may have had of walks and talks 
in the garden of Paradise before he awoke to 


the consciousness of all the bliss of married 
life ? 


THE POPE IN THE VATICAN. 


Outside of his public acts, really as political 
as they are religious, few people know any- 
thing of the daily life of Pope Leo XIII., and 
a glance inside the Vatican given by a mem- 
ber of the pontificial household, and the per- 
sonal habits of the pope, will therefore be the 
more interesting. 

Of the enormous number of rooms in the 
Vatican, only five or six are daily used by the 
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pope. The room where the head of the 
Roman Church spends most of his time is 
located on the second floor of that part of 
the building lying north of the San Damas 
court, immediately in front of the Loggiadi 
Raphaeli, so familiar to all visitors to the eter- 
nal city. After passing through two rooms— 
one of them occupied by several of the Swiss 
guard, the other by the private assistant cham- 
berlains—you enter a small waiting-room, 
then a study, a bedroom, a library and an 
oratory, in the order named. All these rooms 
are plainly furnished, no change having been 
made in them during the past thirty-five years, 
except that the bed in which Pope Pius IX. 
died was taken out, and a certain number of 
books have been replaced by others. The 
sleeping chamber is small ; its walls are cov- 
ered with red hangings; a mahogany bed- 
stead, two armchairs, two plain ones, a prie- 
dieu, etc., is all the furniture it contains ; 
while the only ornaments are a few old en- 
gravings representing religious subjects. The 
library does duty also as dining-room. ‘The 
pope is a small eater, but he makes up for the 
frugality of his repasts by their frequency. The 
oratory is simplicity itself; the study, or 
cabinet de travail, the largest of the suite, is 
the only room which can be said to be luxuri- 
ously furnished. 

The pope’s personal habits are very me- 
thodical. At six o’clock in the summer, and 
half an hour later in the winter, the holy 
father leaves his bed, says his prayers, and 
then goes to celebrate mass in his oratory. 
Sometimes on a Sunday he gives communion 
to a few privileged persons, as, for instance, 
members of the Roman aristocracy, or dis- 
tinguished pilgrims. A few minutes later he 
attends the mass being celebrated in the Sis- 
tine chapel; then he returns to his apart. 
ments to partake of his first breakfast—black 
coffee, very strong, and a piece of unsweet- 
ened cake or pastry. Under no circum- 
stances is any one ever admitted to the pope’s 
table ; but he frequently admits his brother 
cardinals or his nephew, a captain in the Noble 
Guard, to come in while he is eating. Break- 
fast over, his holiness enters his study and be- 


gins work on his correspondence ; in this he 
is assisted, not as he should be, according to 
ancient usage, by one of the private chamber- 
lains, but by Mgr. Boccali, an old friend whom 
he has made his private secretary. At half 
past nine the secretary of state arrives. Mon- 
seigneur thereupon retires, leaving Cardinal 
Jacobini with the pope. The conference be- 
tween the sovereign pontiff and his prime 
minister is usually short ; and then come the 
audiences, beginning with the cardinal pre- 
fects of the various congregations ; after them 
the ambassadors, then the pilgrims and the pub- 
lic. These audiences over, he goes to eat an 
egg, a dish of meat, some vegetables, bread and 
good red Bordeaux, finishing up with a small 
cup of coffee and a glass of sherry or ma- 
deira. At this second breakfast Mgr. Boccali 
or one of the chamberlains is present, but is 
not at table. With this meal ends the first 
part of the day; and as soon as it is over his 
holiness retires to his bedroom for a few min- 
utes of repose. This short siesta over, he 
returns to work, to the preparation of encyc- 
lical letters, instructions to representatives at 
foreign courts, etc., which occupies him until 
half past four, when he takes his regular ride 
in the Vatican park or gardens, in company 
with a chamberlain, and always escorted by two 
of the Noble Guard. When the weather is too 
bad for a carriage ride, the pope walks in the 
loggia of Raphael. Afterward he returns to 
his desk, and gives audiences to the secreta- 
ries of the congregations until eight o’clock. 
He then reads for an hour, when he sups as 
simply as he has breakfasted, finishing the 
meal with a glass of fine red wine from some 
of the chateaux inthe Medoc. At alittle before 
ten he retires to his bedroom; and, as a rule, 
no one is permitted to see him again until 
the next morning. It must be something very 
important, indeed, that will induce any of his 
attendants to disturb him during the night. 
No one is permitted to enter except the car- 
dinal secretary of state, Mgr. Boccali; the 
chamberlain of the day, the major domo, his 
confessor, the two physicians, and his valet. 
Not infrequently the pope works on some 
important state paper until a very late hour, 
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He is very particular about his use of words, 
and his erasures and interlineations are 
numerous. 


SOME DON’TS FOR HUSBANDS. 


A lady, who is a wife and a mother, has 
compiled the following grains of advice, which 
she commends to the attention of husbands 
seeking after domestic happiness : 

Don’t trouble yourself to be on hand 
promptly at your meals, Your wife will keep 
your supper as warm as toast in the oven for 
you. She enjoys your tardiness. Don’t 
hurry. It’s vulgar to hurry. 

Don’t begin to eat your breakfast as soon 
as you sit down at the table. Bury yourself 
in the morning’s paper first for about fifteen 
minutes ; then your breakfast will be nice 
and cold, and less liable to give you the dys- 
pepsia. Your wife enjoys eating hers in 
silence, and then watching you bolt yours. It 
increases feminine amiability. 

Don’t hesitate to remark on the thinness of 
the coffee and the toughness of the steak. 
Remarks on the demerits of the food are 
encouraging to young housekeepers, and an 
accomplished cook may thereby be made of 
an inexperienced and amiable wife. 

Don’t hang up the towel when you have 
finished using it. Toss it lightly to the top 
of a picture frame, or on to the headboard of 
the bedstead. Your wife expects to put it in 
the clothes hamper, anyway, and by the time 
she has walked a few yards on the bed springs, 
or joyfully rescued it from the picture, she will 
be pleasantly reminded of the hamper and 
of—you! 

Don’t neglect to kick up a row if your but- 
tons are not all on and your underwear in 
perfect order. Don’t spare any pains to en- 
courage habits of domesticity in your wife. 
Manly exertions in this direction have been 
known to transform a light-hearted girl into 
an incomparable housekeeper. 

Don’t allow the presence of company to 
interfere with your appreciation of your wife’s 
perfection in housekeeping. If yousee dust 
on the mantelpiece, wipe it carefully away 
with your pocket-handkerchief. You will at 


once inspire your friends with admiration for 
your thoroughness. 

Don’t be tied-mouthed about affairs in 
your own home. If the cook puts too much 
butter on the steak, call her in at once and 
reprimand her in stentorian tones. You sup- 
port the house, and it is your privilege. Don’t 
forget that you are the captain. 

Don’t feel any hesitancy in inquiring of 
your wife what she did with the two dollars 
you gave her four weeks ago. Carelessness 
in monetary matters has been known to en- 
gender extravagance of a very serious nature 
Never forget the old saying that 
‘‘a woman can throw out of the back window 
with a spoon more than a man can pitch into 
the front door with a shovel,” and ‘willful 
waste breeds woeful want.” 

Don’t fail to break up a few articles of furni- 
ture the first time she reads one of your letters 
or looks in your pockets. The exercise may 
not beagreeable, but the impression you make 
may do you a good turn in the future, as she 
is liable to find something she would not 
approve of. 

Don’t trouble yourself to look very thorough- 
ly for anything you can’t find, because you 
might find it and thus interfere with her pre- 
rogative. 

Don’t refuse an invitation to the theatre on 
your wife’s account. Don’t mind about send- 
ing her word, and go right from your place of 
business. She will conclude by ten o’clock 
that you are not coming anyway ; and if she sits 
up and rocks the baby till twelve, she will be 
the more glad to see you when you do 
come. 

Don’t contract the habit of waking easily. 
You will be often annoyed by the children if 
you do; and when your wife rises in the morn- 
ing to build the fire she feels as fresh as a 
bird, and she loves to see you enjoying the re- 
freshing slumber of an innocent child. 

Don’t allow your wife to handle any money 
in running the house. Pay all the bills your- 
self, and then you know just where all the 
money goes to. Women are not experienced 
in monetary matters. They are liable to pay 
their lady friends’ car fare, and they are fond 


in women. 
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of ribbons. Some are even addicted to for- 
eign missions. 

Don’t be too much ‘interested in your wife’s 
ailments. Headaches, neuralgia, and pains 
in the back are common to the feminine con- 
stitution. Tell her so, and in time she may 
become quite heroic. Sympathy generates 
hypochondria in many cases. Alwayssuggest 
a disordered liver—it may have a soothing 
influence. 

Don’t for a moment think that these rules, 
if closely adhered to, will bring domestic 
unhappiness. On the contrary, they will 
make your home a haven of rest, your wife 
angelic, and your children loving and respect- 
ful of their father. 


CEYLON’S HOLY MOUNTAIN. 

Far away in the mystic East there rises, high 
to the sun, a great natural altar, at which, 
since the dawn of ages, man has, without 
ceasing, worshipped until now.. Over the 
dark-eyed, impassive people of that strange 
unalterable east, ages flow and leave no mark ; 
hundreds of generations are born and pass 
away, and no change is wrought among them. 
There is an awfulness in their steady immo- 
bility. Dynasties may rise and fall, govern- 
ments may come and go, the name of their 
belief may be changed, and little differences 
in ritual and service may spring up, but from 
zon unto zon the people are unchanged. It 
is the same life that they lead, and the same 
things that they worship. Back, far back in- 
to the night of time, so far back that the very 
memory of those then living is irrevocably 
lost in the void of the forgotten past, the dark- 
skinned people, wandering naked and un- 
shamed in the forest depths of the island of 
Ceylon, looked with wide eyes, in which the 
freshness and the wonder of the youth time 
of mankind still shone with the brightness of 
the dawn, upon Adam’s peak, the gre-t, soli- 
tary mountain, rising lonely in its grandeur 
and height from the low hills around it and 
the sea of forest at its feet. Clouds capped 
its hoary summit, storms played around its 
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heights, the very lightnings themselves, which 
they so dreaded and revered, seemed born 
among its great rocks and deep ravines ; and 
gazing upon its sublimity in storm, and upon 
its majesty in peace, they innocently won- 
dered until wonder grew to worship. So 
slight have been the changes wrought upon 
its rocks by the wear and tear of four thou- 
sand years of storm, that the very paths to its 
sacred summit that were followed centu- 
ries before the beginning of the present era, 
are worn by the feet of the weary pil- 
grims of to-day. There is a legend that the 
iron chains fastened to the walls of rock to 
give the pilgrims safety along the precipices 
of that last “sky league,” were placed there 
in the time and by the order of Alexander. 
The links, though worn, are sound even yet. 
About a mountain such as this, beautiful in 
itself, long considered to be the loftiest in all 
Ceylon, and holy, if only from the steady 
voice of four thousand years of prayer, le- 
gends are sure to gather, cloudlike and thick. 
Adam’s peak is clothed from base to summit 
with one great robe of myth and fabled story. 
Not a rock but has its history, not a brook 
without its legend of worshippers or worship- 
ped. Beneath this overhanging cliff Gautama 
Buddha slept; upon that dizzy height Bud- 
dha, in his second incarnation, prayed. Al- 
though specially sacred to Buddha, it is not 
only Buddhists who regard this mountain as 
a holy spot; Hindoos and Mohammedans 
respect and reverence it, as, too, did our own 
Christian people, in earlier and simpler times 
than these. But although the whole moun- 
tain is regarded as holy by all oriental peo- 
ple, it is only the sacred footprint on the bold 
crag at the very summit that is actually wor- 
shipped. To perform a pilgrimage to this, 
and to lay an offering upon it, is to a Bud- 
dhist what a visit to Mecca is toa Moham- 
medan. The time for the greatest number 


of pilgrims to visit the mountain is April and 
May, but all the year round a steady stream 
of devotees flows to this shrine of the most 
holy of all the relics of their great teacher. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 

With the world for an audience of readers, 
and the intelligence, the statesmanship and 
royalty of England as an assemblage of hearers, 
no orator of this or any other age had so diffi- 
cult a task to perform as when, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, April 8th, Mr. Gladstone 
rose to deliver his plea for the establishment 
of Home Rule for Ireland. The walls of the 
parliamentary chamber that have echoed the 
eloquence of Edmund Burke, Daniel O’Con- 
nell and William Pitt were at the close of the 
nineteenth century to be mute witnesses to a 
scene, and dumb listeners to an oration that 
was to crown a brilliant career with the gar- 
land of immortal honor. How ably the Pre- 
mier of England proved himself equal to the 
great and important occasion, the entire read- 
ing world has been made familiar with. “ With 
the white mists of envious time about him, 
and the beckoning shadows just beyond him,” 
Mr. Gladstone capped a noble career with an 
oration that will be obliterated only when 
History shall perish with Time. To stand, 
as did Mr. Gladstone, for three hours and 
twenty-five minutes with the weight of seventy- 
seven active years of labor on his physical 
frame, addressing his remarkable audience on 
a subject that was destined to decide the wel- 
fare of one of the most important of his Sover- 
eign’s dominions, was no easy undertaking. 
So grand a spectacle deservedly commands 
the wonder and admiration of the world, in 
these days of broken constitutions and loss of 
mental power at fifty and sixty years. Andno 
tribute, however high, can be termed too lofty 
when paid to such sound judgment, such 
rhetorical elegance and such wise deliberation 
as were the predominant characteristics of the 
Premier’s world reverberating speech. Filled 
with the conviction that the time had arrived 
when Ireland should be granted the rights 
which have so long been denied her people, 
the great statesman pleaded his cause in a 
manner that has seldom fallen to an expec- 


tant world to listen to. The great problem 
of government demanded a just and skillful 
solution, and at Mr. Gladstone’s hands it was 
given. What the ultimate result of the great 
achievement will be, cannot now be foreseen. 
The magnitude of the subject discussed, the 
close study necessary fora complete mastery 
of the points advanced and the details in- 
volved, call for careful thought and mature 
consideration. Whether Mr. Gladstone will 
be again deserted, as he has been before, or 
whether he will live to see the Irish question 
permanently settled through the instrumental- 
ity of his statesmanlike propositions and sug- 
gestions, remains for Parliament to decide. 
From present indications, it is not improbable 
that considerable modifications of the plan 
will be called for and demanded before final 
action is reached. Itis likewise not impossible 
that the clamor of a prejudiced press may lead 
to the defeat of the scheme ; men are strange 
beings, and measures are like pie-crusts, easily 
broken. As the great reform bill which Mr. 
Gladstone so forcibly and eloquently cham- 
pioned in 1866, was defeated only to be revived 
twenty years later and made a law, so may 
this measure concerning Ireland’s future wel- 
fare receive similar treatment. As the states- 
man then well said: “ You cannot fight against 
the future. Time is on our side. The great 
social forces which move onward in their 
might and majesty, and which the tumult of 
our debates does not for a moment impede 
or disturb—these great social forces are against 
you; and the banner which we now carry in 
this fight, though perhaps at some moments it 
may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon again will float in the eye of heaven, 
and it will be borne by the firm hands of the 
united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps 
not to an easy, but to a certain and not far- 
off victory.” And the same language might 
have been appropriately employed by him in 
the present instance. 

Whatever may be the outcome of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s masterly oration, to whatever misin- 
terpretation the measures proposed and the 
suggestions advanced may be subjected, the 
world at large will look at “ the old man elo- 
quent” with increased admiration, it will 
marvel the more at his great learning, his 
ripe statesmanship, and his vast powers of 
mind, while history will place the name of 
William Ewart Gladstone high up on one of 
its brightest pages among the greatest of sta- 
tesmen, not of England alone, but of all na- 
tions and all times. 


THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKES. 

Experience is the best teacher is an old 
maxim, but it has not become too ancient to 
lose any of the practical sense which it sug- 
gests. For the past six weeks, and more, 
reports of strikes have been as numerous as 
the reports of the stock market. Railroad 
traffic has been seriously impeded, business 
has suffered in consequence, and bloodshed 
freely reported. While the great strikes are, 
by no means, settled as we write, sufficient 
has been effected to offer food for calm con- 
sideration by the American wage-worker. 
To him, especially, the strikes have their in- 
structive lessons. If such an one has any de- 
gree of intelligence, he will have observed 
ere this that the principle of “strike first ; 
then arbitration ” is one calculated to produce 
only disastrous results to himself and the 
great cause represented by him. The all- 
absorbing question of labor will never reach 
a satisfactory settlement so long as strikes are 
depended upon to secure advantageous ar- 
bitration between the employer and the em- 
ployé. Force has been, and always will be, 
a poor weapon with which to secure power, 
and the labor organization that employs it, 
either through strike or boycott, robs itself of 
the public sympathy, so essential to the,suc- 
cess of national movements. 

Another and important lesson that will 
suggest itself to the intelllgent workingman, 
is that riot and bloodshed are undesirable 
factors to be resorted to in the attainment of 
desired ends. Not only does labor lower its 
dignity by resorting to such means, but it 


cripples itself more seriously than it could by 
any other means. The disinterested party 
viewing the situation at a distance and see- 
ing that the lives of his family and his pro- 
perty are endangered by the riot, at once 
loses respect for the laborer, and, lends his 
sympathy more or less with the capitalist. 
The workingman is daily becoming a greater 
part of American advancement, and _ his 
power is destined to increase. No fair-mind- 
ed person, who reads and observes, can deny 
that labor in the future will by no means be 
what it has been in the past. But spectacles 
like those witnessed at East St. Louis during 
the past month retard its progress as mate- 
rielly as heavy bulwarks will prevent the sea 
from washing over a coast. By riot and 
bloodshed, the burning of cars, and the gen- 
eral impediment to communication with the 
outer world, the laborer strikes at the hearts 
of his best friends, who, through commer- 
cial losses, cannot easily forget though 
they may forgive. No New York merchant, 
who has been subjected to heavy losses 
through an inability to secure proper trans- 
portation of his goods by the obstruction of 
freight lines, is likely, for the next year, to 
increase the wages of his porters, his cart- 
men, or his hired labor. On the contrary, 
irritated by his losses, he will endeavor to re- 
gain in one direction by economy in another. 
Mistakes like those committed at East St. 
Louis are of a character that prove most 
costly to the class that makes them. 

The continual outcry against the heartless- 
ness of the capitalists and the monopolists 
by the workingmen, while it may be in some 
cases justifiable, which we are ready and will- 
ing to admit, is for the most part unwarrant- 
able. Employers are frequently made heart- 
less by the actions of their employés, but 
this fact the latter forget. The idea never 
occurs to them that it is impossible for an 
employer to feel a personal interest in the 
welfare of an employé who, at a critical 
period, influences his fellows to join him to 
“demand, or strike.” The employer, re- 


cognizing his utter helplessness, may concede 
to the “demand” and avoid the “ strike,’ 
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and thereby save some work which, under 
contract, he is bound to perform in a given 
time, and which engagement he could not 
fulfill without the co-operation of his em- 
ployé. But what is gained? Merely a tem- 
porary victory. The employer remembers 
the instance, and sooner or later the tables 
are turned. 

Capital and labor are like the two blades 
of a pair of shears. Without the other, 
neither is capable of anything ; combine the 
two, and both are useful. The screw which 


fastens them together is that of mutual inter- 
ests. When, by some reason, the screw 
becomes too tight, the blades will not cut; 
neither will they perform their work when too 
loosely attached. Properly arranged, however, 
both blades are useful, and the shears cut 
evenly and perfectly. So with capital and 
labor. Both are dependent upon each other 
for effective work ; and this being the case, 
each should strive to assist the other instead 
of endeavoring to stand aloof, both rendered 
incapable during the separation. 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


THE LONGFELLOW BIOGRAPHY. 

Never in the annals of biographical litera- 
ture has a more beautiful life and character 
been revealed to the world than that pre- 
sented through the two handsome volumes 
which lie before us, commemorative of the 
life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, for 
which thousands of the poet’s admirers have 
been kept so long in expectation. Never 
was the life of a literary man so tranquil, so 
free from cares and vexations, as that of Long- 
fellow, and never was a character so gentle, 
so refined and noble as his. He knew not 
the first meaning of the word hatred, and his 
mind was entirely free from those prejudices 
which so often mar the records of a departed 
subject. Kind and gracious to the lowly as 
to the most distinguished of his great cir- 
cle of friends, he won for himself the love of 
all men, andthe hatred ofnone. No American 
poet ever received so large a share of the love of 
the youngest and the oldest of his readers, and 
never was affection more beautifully and de- 
servedly bestowed. If the gods were gra- 
cious to him, he, in turn, was gracious to 
those who sought his aid, his counsel, and his 
encouragement. How else, therefore, could 
the biography of such a character be other 
than a picture beautiful to behold, and from 
which many a lesson may be drawn in these 
days of petty jealousies and prejudices? 


The biography shows how rich were the 
friendships of Longfellow, and how stead- 
fastly he maintained them. He was a gra- 
cious host, and Craigie House became the 
Mecca of every eminent pilgrim. His geni- 
ality and noble traits of character acted as 
magnets to the visitor to American shores, and 
hundreds, great and small, visited the Long- 
fellow homestead, when no other point of 
interest was thought of. Already rich in his- 
torical associations, Craigie House became the 
centre where congregated such literary spirits 
as Dickens, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Emer- 
son, and such giants in American history as 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, and kin- 
dred men of renown. Longfellow’s corres- 
pondents included nearly all the great men 
and women of the two continents, and ex- 
tracts from his letters, here given, are as 
brightest gems set in the coronet of a worthy 
king. 
only to increase his circle of friends and ad- 


Each of his visits to Europe served 


mirers, and to show the true nobility of his char- 
acter of which his European readers had been 
given only partial glimpses through his writ- 
ten words. As every author leaves the im- 
press of his own personality in his writings, 
and thereby gains the respect and love of his 
readers, in the case of Longfellow it seemed 
as if there not only existed an acquaintance 
between the reader and the poet, but a warm 
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attachment and admiration that often results 
only from a long and intimate friendship. 
Truly sympathetic in his verse, each line 
being more like a personal expression than a 
written thought, Longfellow spoke to his 
readers not as a poet, but as aman. And 
this fact the reader of his brother's biogra- 
phy encounters at every stage of the narrative. 

To give the reader an adequate idea of the 
contents of this biography, would require 
space which, unfortunately, is not at our com- 
mand. We are brought at the beginning of 
his life in Portland, Maine, in 1807, down 
through his early life and literary efforts ; his 
work at college ; his travels abroad ; the his- 
tory of his most famous verses ; his corres- 
pondence with eminent Americans and Eu- 
ropeans ; the few sorrows which he encoun- 
tered, as the sad death of his wife ; down to 
his later years and work; his prolonged in- 
disposition to the close of his life in 1882. 
With a biography such as the life of Long- 
fellow offers, one might write and quote indefi- 
nitely. We leave, however, all to turn to 
the volumes themselves, and read of what, in 
this limited space, only a scant idea can be 
given. Such readers will find in this work a 
record ‘of a life truly beautiful, and which 
leaves behind it a fragrant memory that will 
grow in sweetness as years roll on. 

To the author of the work, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, we feel gratefully indebted for 
giving to the world so delightful and note- 
worthy an addition to American biography, and 
to Messrs. Ticknor & Company, the publish- 
ers, for a handsome setting given the work, 
which is in accord with the importance of the 
record imparted in the text. 


MR. STOCKTON’S FIRST NOVEL. 

Asi“ The Lady or the Tiger” and “the 
Transferred Ghost” entitled Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton to the rank of one of the brightest 
writers of short stories, and “ Rudder Grange ” 
showed him to be possessed of an inimitable 
humor,jso “The Late Mrs. Null,” his first 
novel, places him at once among the most 
unique and perfect of American novelists. 
As an original work of fiction, in which char- 
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acters and plot vie with each other in strange 
originality, Mr. Stockton’s novel stands pre- 
eminently alone; as an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of quiet and delicious humor, it is in- 
imitable. Every character introduced is fresh, 
not an incident is portrayed but it is distinc- 
tively Stocktonian, while the general plan of 
the story is as unique as it is puzzling in its 
eccentricity. 

Virginia is made the scene of action, and 
this happy idea of the novelist gives him 
ample opportunity for the delineation of negro 
life, to which he is apparently so well fitted. 
One of the characters most successfully de- 
lineated is that of “ Aunt Patsey,” over whose 
peculiarities more readers will perhaps laugh 
than over the doings of any character in 
modern fiction. 
be more provokingly laughable than the old 
colored woman and her desire to finish a 
crazy-quilt, with her comment of “I didn’t 
spec to be libin’ dis week, but I ain’t got my 
quilt done yit, an’ I can’t go ’mong de angels 
The 
description of a “Jerusalem Jump” by the 
colored congregation of “ Brudder Enich 
Henes” is another bit of effective pen-pic- 
turing. Not less satisfactory is Mr. Stock- 
ton’s sketch of a country post-office, which 


Nothing, for example, could 


wrop in a shroud wid one corner off.” 


we are tempted to reproduce : 


“In the post-office which was the front 
room of a small wooden house approached 
by a high flight of steps was the postmistress, 
who sat on the floor in one corner while be- 
fore her extended a semi-circle of men and 
boys. In this little assemblage certain elderly 
men occupied seats which were considered to 
belong to them quite as much as if they had 
been hired pews in a church, and behind 
them stood up a row of tall young men and 
barefooted boys of the neighborhood, while, 
farthest in the rear, were some quiet little 
darkies with mail bags slung across their 
shoulders. On a chair to the right sat old 
Madison Chalkley, the biggest and most ven- 
erable citizen of the neighborhood. He 


never, by any chance, got a letter, the only 
mail matter he received being “ The South- 
ern Baptist Recorder,” which came on Satur- 
days, but, like most of the people present, 
he was at the post-office every mail day to see 
who got anything. 


Next to him sat Colonel 
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Iston, a tall, lean, quiet old gentleman who 
had for a long series of years occupied the 
position of the last apple on a tree. He had 
no relatives, no friends with whom he corres- 
ponded, no business that was not conducted 
by word of mouth. In the last fifteen years 
he had received but one letter, and that had 
so surprised him that he carried it about 
with him three days before he opened it, and 
then he found it was really intended for a 
gentleman of the same name in another 
country. And yet everybody knew that if 
Colonel Iston failed to appear in his place on 
mail day, it would be because he was dead 
or prostrated by sickness.” 

Open the book at whatever page or chap- 
ter the reader will, and not a dull line or 
paragraph can be found. From first to last 
the story is bright, piquant and bubbling over 
with humor and mirth. If it be possible to 
select from modern fiction a book more de- 
licious than “The Late Mrs. Null,” we con- 
fess to our own inability to do so. Published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—When the history of a great nation is told 
in connection with the lives and deeds of its 
leaders and greatest men, an attractive and 
fascinating recital is generally the result, and 
of no recent volume is this fact more true 
than of Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s highly inter- 
esting sketches of “The Prime Ministers of 
England,” published by Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons. The volume covers the 
period of the Victoria reign, and sketches 
in turn the careers of “the indolent, the 
debonair” Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lords Russell, Derby, Palmerston, the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury. With such material before him, 
it can hardly be wondered at that the bio- 
grapher has succeeded in writing a volume 
that will prove valuable alike for the political 
history of the Victoria reign which it offers, 
and asa study of a succession of the most 
imposing figures in English statesmanship. 
The merit of the work is further enhanced by 
the fact that Mr. Smith, although an English 
subject, has not colored his estimates and 
comments so as to make them distasteful ; he 
has written with feeling, but yet in so candid 
a manner as to give to the book a distinct 


value. As an impartial record of a period in 
the history of England fraught with political 
changes and events, the work may be read 
with pleasure and profit ; while to the student 
of English history it must prove of more than 
ordinary assistance and benefit. 


—It will require but the most cursory peru- 
sal of Mr. Henry James’ latest story, “The 
Bostonians,” to convince even the most ardent 
admirers of the works of that gentleman, that 
the reputation of the novelist would have been 
materially benefited had he never conceived 
the idea of writing the story. With the excep- 
tion of the few witty passages which fortunately 
Mr. James interpolates at different stages of 
his story, the entire tale is dull, stupid, and 
of the most commonplace order. It is to be 
regretted, on the whole, that the story was not 
permitted to die with its conclusion in the 
“Century Magazine,” instead of being bound 
into the bulky volume of four hundred and fifty 
closely-printed pages, now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Company. If the book enjoys a 
comparatively favorable sale, as is not improb- 
able, it will only be due tothe author’s name ; 
but no one will lay down the book upon its 
conclusion with a consciousness other than 
that they have waded through the most dreary 
waste of incidents, and been made familiar with 
the most powerless array of characters ever 
crowded by a writer into a single work of 
fiction. 


—In striking contrast to Mr. James’ novel, 
is the latest work by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, and it is with a sense of profound relief 
that one turns from the dull and wearisome 
incidents of “The Bostonians,” to follow 
Mr. Crawford, as he charmingly unfolds his 
“Tale of a Lonely Parish.” It is with some 
fear of disappointment that the reader proceeds 
through the first chapter of Mr. Crawford’s 
book, but it is not long before such fear is 
dispelled, and a hearty interest is awakened 
in the scenes portrayed, which increases as 
the story is unraveled. It would be difficult 
to imagine a place that seemed less sugges- 
tive of affording material for an exciting ro- 
mance than the old sleepy parish where Mr, 
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Crawford has laid the principal scenes of his 
story, or a character less promising than the 
Rev. Augustin Ambrose. With rare skill, 
such as Mr. Crawford has shown in his “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” both place and character are ren- 
dered full of a lively interest that borders on 
enthusiasm on the reader’s part, as the 
close, the most powerful portion of the 
story is reached. All the characters in the 
novel are far above the average in strength ; 
the story is full of animation, and it is not 
undue praise to say of the work that it is su- 
perior, in many respects, to any of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s previous efforts, and easily one of the 
most delightful works of fiction the year has 
yet produced. Published by Macmillan & 
Company, New York. 


—NMessrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
have placed the friends and admirers of Ole 
Bull under obligation by the issuance of a new 
and cheaper edition of the “ Memoir” of the 
great Norwegian violinist, by his widow, Sara 
C. Bull. No more loving tribute to the 
memory of the genial and whole-souled artist 
is there than that paid him by Longfellow, 
when he said: “ Remarkable as Ole Bull was 
as an artist, he was no less so in his social 
intercourse. His nature was eminently sym- 
pathetic. He not only liked his friends, but 
he loved them. His manners were gentle and 
affectionate ; his presence ina room filled it 
with sunshine.” With those desirous of fol- 
lowing the career of so grand a figure of wide 
renown as Ole Bull, this “Memoir” will 
receive an appreciative reading and leave an 
impress on the mind not soon erased. Placed 
at a cheaper price before the American pub- 
lic, by which the artist was better beloved 
than by any people, save his own, the book 
will doubtless have the wider sale to which 
the interest of its subject justly entitles it. 


—About few things is the public more in- 
satiably curious than the personality and the 
professional life of the actor, and this fact 
will doubtless tend to the exhibition of no 
small degree of interest in the series of five 
volumes treating of the “ Actors and Ac- 


tresses of Great Britain and the United 
States,” under the editorship of Mr. Brander 
Matthews and Mr. Laurence Hutton, of 
which the first volume has just been issued 
by Messrs. Cassell & Company. If we may 
judge from the workmanship of the first vol- 
ume, the series, when completed, will prove a 
most interesting encyclopzediac record of the 
principal figures on the dramatic stage, from 
the time of David Garrick to the present 
day. The present volume covers the 
Garrick period, and is especially valuable 
for the minuteness with which this epoch 
of the drama is described, and the skill with 
which its foremost figures are discussed. 
Garrick is treated of, ably and impartially, by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, who also contributes 
studies of Katherine Clive and Margaret 
Woffington. Mr. Matthews discusses Sheri- 
dan and Samuel Foote, in separate papers, 
and writes in a manner that at once im- 
presses the reader of the writer’s close famili- 
arity with the lives of the subjects discussed. 
Mr. Edward Eggleston’s essay on Lewis Hal- 
lam is no less entertaining and well executed. 
A charming unconventional feature of the 
work consists of reminiscences and extracts 
from journals and published criticisms which 
follow each biographical study. The volume, 
as a whole, promises exceedingly well for the 
remainder of the series, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the publishers have not clothed 
it in covers of less “flashy” design. 


—Divested of its eccentricity, Mr. Hudor 
Genovie’s “Inquirendo Island” is only a 
simple love story, interesting enough, but by 
no means original. But the book is some- 
thing more than a story, as the reader, having 
skipped the two prefaces, speedily finds to 
his no small discomfiture. It is certainly cal- 
culated to amaze and confound one to read 
of the “holy arithmetic,” 
chaplain beseeching Mr. Cliff to give his 
heart to mathematics ; and one’s amazement 


and to hear the 


is like to merge in hot indignation when 
further on he is told in minute detail of 
“ciphers being changed into integers by the 
written solution and the sacred rite of can- 
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cellation”; and when the Reverend Mr. 
Straitiase closes his sermon with this bene- 
diction: ‘“ May the product be with you all. 
Goosetracks,” it requires that one be very 
strong-minded or very firm in the faith to 
read more. The book is by no means “milk 
for babes”; but neither is it the blasphemy 
of an unbeliever, in spite of the terrible 
machinery that whirs and grinds so relent- 
lessly. A mill of the gods it is, and its mill- 
stones of satire, and the winnowing of its 
scathing fares, whiling away the husks and 
chaff of formalism, cant and hypocrisy, show 
all the better the true faith of what sort it is. 
The sarcasm of this book, vile and even 
almost virulent, is not confined to attacking 
the shams of miscalled faith ; it assails the 
sophistries of Adler, and of all forms of ratio- 
nalistic opinion ; and in the chapter on “ In- 
quirendo’s infidel orator,” the foolishness of 
the reason of modern scepticism is laid bare 
with forceful fidelity. 

“Inquirendo Island” will not pass without 
scathe through the hands of the reviewers. It 
is in its verbiage open to the charge of gro- 
tesque trifling with things that seem sacred. 
It is, however, new, not less sincere, and, in 
spite of the grotesque and absurdly comical 
language, serious and devout. The aim and 
object of the book is to illustrate the radical 
difference between the spurious and the real 
in faith toward God. It is, rightly under- 
stood, a strenuous defense of Christianity. 
Published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


—In a volume of “ Haphazard Personali- 
ties,” Mr. 
art and literary circles, has laid bare the con- 
tents of a valuable portfolio of personal cor- 
respondence enjoyed by him with prominent 
Americans. The letters, with the 
pages of the book are thickly dotted, are, in 


Charles Lanman, well known in 


which 


many instances, of the most interesting char- 
acter, although their chief value are to Mr. 
Lanman, to whose works they principally re- 
fer. Notwithstanding the personal character 
of the correspondence, the letters and the 


comment with which they are accompanied, 
make the most agreeable reading. The au- 
thor has barely escaped making his book too 
autobiographic in its character, but that he has 
succeeded in effecting even this narrow es- 
cape, is sufficient cause for congratulation, 
considering the extreme delicacy of the task 
assumed. Mr. Lanman’s example, however, 
is scarcely one to be safely followed by others 
of similar position, unless the publication be 
intended only for private circulation. Pub- 
lished in Boston by Lee & Shepard. 


A most accurate and skillful translation of 
Count Leo Tolstoi’s celebrated novel, ‘“‘ Anna 
Karenina,” by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
has been published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York, and will be read with 
the greatest interest by all who have studied 
this remarkable writer through his other works, 
“My Religion” and “ War and Peace,” which 
have recently been put into English. Owing 
to its subject the present volume will proba- 
bly be more popular than either of its prede- 
cessors, as it deals with questions which are 
of interest to every man and woman. It 
describes the career of the young and_ beau- 
ful wife of a prominent official in St. Peters- 
burg, who, having made a mariage de conve- 
nance, falls in love with another man, yields 
to temptation, and goes away with her lover. 
Her downward career, the terrible struggle of 
her better nature against evil, the brief hap- 
piness of the lovers, and the misery that suc- 
ceeds, are all painted in vivid and intense 
colors, and with a keen analysis and subtle 
power exceeded by no other modern writer of 
fiction. Addedto the skillful characteriza- 
tion, we have a series of sketches of Russian 
life in the high society of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, and in the hut of the peasant. 
The balls, races, and fetes of the one, the 
songs, superstitions, and occupations of the 
other, are drawn with fascinating quaintness. 
All this renders the book one of unusual 
strength and brilliancy, and few novels will be 
read by a large constituency with more 
thorough satisfaction. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 


month. 
must accompany all communications. } 


Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention. 


The tull name and address of the writer 


CONDUCTED BY MAUD PRESCOTT. 


Owing to the unavoidable delay in publica- 
tion of the April number, the series of ques- 
tions submitted by Miss G , of Boston, 
printed in the last issue, are held over for an- 
swer until the 2oth instant, in order that such 
readers residing at a distance, as desire 
to join in their solution, may have proper 
opportunity afforded them. The questions 
submitted are as follows: 


1. What prominent actress is a regular 
member of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn ? 

2. At what age did Longfellow write his 
poem “ Evangeline ?” 

3. What English authoress, born in 17509, 
spelled her name with fourteen letters ? 

4. The longest word, in number of letters, 
in the English language ? 

5. What American family has had the larg- 
est number of distinguished members ? 

6. What word in the English language is 
subject to the largest number of definitions ? 


80. --A number of friends are exceedingly desirous of 
preserving in permanent form a remarkable letter writ- 
ten in 1795, I believe, by Robert Burns to Mrs. Riddel, 
an intimate friend, at whose house he had become in- 
toxicated. The letter is an apology for his misbehavior 
at Mrs Riddle’s residence while under the influence of 
liquor, and is supposed to be written by him from the 
purgatorial shades below. If itis possible from this 
description to recognize the letter desired, and it could 
be reprinted, the favor would be highly esteemed by 
several of your English readers in whose behalf this 
request is advanced. 

LINCOLN R. ASHMEAD. 

Bath, England. 


We print, with pleasure, the letter referred 
to, which we believe to be the following re- 
markable epistle : 





DuMFRIES, JANUARY » 1794. 

Mapam :—I dare say that this is the first 
epistle you ever received from this nether 
world. I write you from the regions of hell, 
amid the horrors of the damned. The 
time and manner of my leaving your earth I 
do not exactly know, as I took my departure 
in the heat of a fever of intoxication, con- 
tracted at your too hospitable mansion ; but 


on my arrival here, I was fairly tried, and 
sentenced to endure the purgatorial tortures 
of this infernal confine for the space of ninety- 
nine years, eleven months, and twenty-nine 
days, and all on account of the impropriety of 
my conduct yesternight under your roof. 
Here I am laid on a bed of pitiless furze, with 
my aching head reclined on a pillow of ever 
piercing thorns, while an imperial tormentor, 
wrinkled, and old, and cruel (his name, I 
think, is Recollection,) with a whip of scor- 
pions, forbids peace or rest to approach me, 
and keeps anguish eternally awake. Still, 
madam, if I could in any measure be rein- 
stated in the good opinion of the fair circle 
whom my conduct last night so much injured, 
I think it would be an alleviation to my tor- 
ments. For this reason I trouble you with 
this letter. To the men of the company | 
will make no apology. Your husband, who 
insisted on my drinking more than I chose, 
has no right to blame me ; and the other 


gentlemen were partakers of my guilt. But 
to you, madam, I have to apologize. Your 


good opinion I valued as one of the greatest 
acquisitions I had on earth, and I was truly a 
beast to forfeit it. There was a Miss J 
too, a woman of fine sense, gentle and un- 
assuming manners. Do make, on my part, 
a miserable damned wretch’s best apology to 
her. A Mrs. G a charming woman, 
did me the honor to be prejudiced in my 
favor ; this makes me hope that I have not 
outraged her beyond all forgiveness. To all 
the other ladies please present my humblest 
contrition for my conduct, and my petition 
for their gracious pardon. OQ, all ye Powers 
of decency and decorum! whisper to them 
that my errors, though great, were involuntary 
—that an intoxicated man is the vilest of 
beasts—that it was not in my nature to be 
brutal to any one—that to be rude to a 
woman when in my senses was impossible 
with me—but—Regret! Remorse! Shame! 
ye three hell-hounds that ever dog my steps 
and bay at my heels, spare me! spare me! 

Forgive the offences, and pity the perdition 
of, madam, your humble slave, 

RoBERT BuRNS 
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81.—Please inform me when and under what circum- 


84.—Can you give the date and place of the first pub- 


stances Garibaldi visited this country, where he took lication of the hymn ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee’’? 


up his residence, and what was his occupation while 
here. Also, when he returned to Italy, and when and 
where he died. 

Brooklyn. E. H. 

Garibaldi came to America as an exile from 
his native country, arriving in New York in 
the summer of 1850. He took up his resi-- 
dence on Staten Island, and earned a living by 
making candles in a manufactory at Port 
Richmond until an opportunity occurred of 
resuming the occupation of a mariner. An 
opportunity presenting itself, he made a voy- 
age in the Pacific, and in 1853 returned to 
New York in command of a Peruvian bark. 
Two years afterwards he returned to Nice, 
where for some time he lived in seclusion. 
In 1862 he moved to Caprera, at which place 
he died in June, 1882, at the age of seventy- 
five years. 

82,— An epitaph said to have been written by Benja- 
min Franklin in his early manhood, in which he com- 
pares himself toa book, and his resurrection to a ‘‘ new 
edition,” is greatly desired by 

Greenwood, Indiana. BE, S. 1. 

The epitaph to which reference is made 
was written by Benjamin Franklin in 1729, 
and is as follows: 

THE BODY 
OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER, 
(LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK, 
ITS CONTENTS TORN OUT, 
AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING), 
LIES HERE, FOOD FOR WORMS, 

YET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BE LOST, 
FOR IT WILL, AS HE BELIEVES, 
APPEAR ONCE MORE, 

IN A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION, 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 
BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

83. —Give place of burial of the remains of Pres- 
ident James Monroe, and description of monument, if 
any. 

New York City. STUDENT. 

James Monroe’s body reposes in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Virginia, on an eminence command- 
ing a beautiful view of the Richmond and James 
River. Above the body is a huge block of 
polished Virginia marble, supporting a coffin- 
shaped block of granite, on which are brass 
plates, suitably inscribed. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a sort of Gothic temple—four 
pillars supporting a peaked roof, to which 
something of the appearance of a bird-cage is 
imparted by filling in the interstices with iron 
gratings. 


Cleveland, Ohio. G. A. 


“Nearer my God to Thee” received its 
first publication in 1841, ina volume of sacred 
lyrics issued by a Mr. Fox, of England, just 
eight years before the death of the gifted 
authoress, Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, who 
only lived to the age of forty-four, and thus 
never knew the fame which was to attach to 
her hymn and name. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the business 
of raising sweet scented flowers for their per- 
fume alone may be gathered from the fact that 
Europe and British India alone consume 
about 150,000 gallons of handkerchief per- 
fume yearly ; that the English revenue from 
French eau de cologne of itself is $40,000 
annually, and the total revenue of England 
from other imported perfumes, is estimated 
at $200,000 each year. There is one great 
perfume distillery at Cannes, in France, which 
uses yearly about 100,000 pounds of acacia 
flowers, 140,000 pounds of rare flower leaves, 
32,000 pounds of jasmine blossoms, and 20,- 
ooo pounds of tuberose blossoms, together 
with an immense quantity of other material 
used for perfume. Victoria, in New South 
Wales, is a noted place for the production 
of perfume yielding plants, because such plants 
as the mignonette, sweet verbena, jasmine, 
rose, lavender, acacia, heliotrope, rosemary, 
wall flower laurel, orange and the sweet scented 
geraniums are said to grow there in greater 
perfection than in any other part of the world. 
South Australia, it is believed, would also be 
a good place for the growing of these per- 
fume producing plants, though they are not 
yet cultivated there to much extent. The 
value of perfumes to countries adapted to 
their production may be gathered from the 
following estimate of their growth and value 
per acre: 

An acre of jasmine plants 80,000 in numter, 
will produce 5,000 pounds of flowers, valued 
at $1,250; an acre of rose trees, 10,000 in 
number, will yield 2,000 pounds of flowers, 
worth $375 ; looorange trees growing on an 
acre, will yield, at ten years of age, 2,000 
pounds of flowers, valued at $250; an acre of 
violets, producing 1,600 pounds of flowers, 
is worth $800; an acre of cassia trees of about 
300, will, at three years of age, yield goo 
pounds of flowers, worth $450; an acre of 
geranium plants will yield something over 
200 ounces distilled otto, worth $4,000; an 
acre of lavender, giving over 3500 flowers for 
distillation, will yield a value of $1,500. 











OLD FAVORITES. 


Old poetry, but choicely good.—Isaak Walton. 


THE MEN OF OLD. 


I know not that the men of old 
Were better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow ; 

I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of time to raise, . 

As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


Still it is true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life—self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The world has since foregone, — 
The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone! 


With rights, though not too closely scann’d 
Enjoy’d as far as known, 

With will, by no reverse unman’d, 
With pulse of even tone, 

They from to-day, and from to-night, 
Expected nothing more 

Than yesterday, and yesternight 
Had proffer’d them before. 


To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men-at-arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears,— 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them 
Like instincts unawares ; 
Blending their soul’s sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
hey went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play. 


And what if nature’s fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare, 

For that their spirits never swoon’d 
To watch the misery there,— 

For that their love but flow’d more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea, 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet ; 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire, — 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh desire. 


Yet, brothers, who up reason’s hill 
Advance with hopeful cheer,— 


Oh! loiter not, those heights are chill, 

As chill as they are clear ; 
And still restrain your haughty gaze 

The loftier that ye go, 
Remembering distance leaves a haze 

On all that lies below, 

RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES 
(Lord Houghton. ) 


ODE: ON THE SPRING. 

Lo! Where the rosy-bosom’d hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year ! 

The attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 

Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er canopies the glade, 
Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardor of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great ! 


Still is the toiling hand of care ; 
The panting herds repose ; 

Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honey’d Spring 

And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gayly-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun, 


To contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man ; 
And they that creep and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colors drest ; 
Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Orchill’d -by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply : 
Poor moralist ! And what art thou? 
A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display, 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set, thy Spring is gone-— 
We frolic while ’tis May. 
THOMAS GRAY. 
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THE BIBLE: THE GUIDE IN LIFE. 


DELIVERED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


Text :—“ Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word.”——-PSALM Cxixx., 9. 


As at that writing the Scripture had scarcely 
been formed, except in a comparatively lim- 
ited degree, we are not to confine “thy word” 
simply to the written word then made known, 
though it included that. It alsorefers to that 
verbal and authoritative teaching which has ex- 
isted, in the providence of God, from a very 
early time. Now, this “ word” covers not only 
all of Scripture that was covered up to that 
time, but all authentic Scripture from that time 
to this; for still the religious books of Christians, 
including all the Jewish books that are canon- 
ical, and all the books of the New Testament, 
may be said to be God’s word; and to them 
all, inclusive, we give the term “the Bible,” 
or the “ Book.” 

Although other religions, other nations and 
other ages have had their religious collections, 
there never has been a book that has stood in 
any such relations to human life, or to the 
intellect of the human kind, as the Bible. 
Not at any time nor anywhere was there ever 
the same keen, penetrating interest which has 
been, and still is, concentrated on the word 
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of God. It has often been neglected more 
than it is to-day ; but never before has it been 
assailed methodically with more wit and under- 
mining learning. Various defences of these 
oppugnant influences, and a great deal that 
was supposed to be teaching, and to be sacred, 
has been hewn away. The word of God 
stood, by reason of men’s ignorance, like a 
fruit-tree in a wilderness with shoots all around 
about it; but the ground has been cleared up 
to the very trunk, and all the sapwood has 
been pruned out; and now, as it is in our 
hands, it stands a shapely tree, with every 
bough pruned so that it may bring forth more 
fruit. ‘The Bible was never so much in ascen- 
dancy as it is to-day, and never at any previous 
period did it seem so likely to go down a 
light shining in a dark world to the end of 
time. 

There is no other book so widely read as 
this is to-day. There is no other book that 
is read in the family so much as this is ; and 
its truths sink in at the time when the deepest 
and ineffaceable impressions are made—in the 
child-life. There is no other book that 
children love to read more. There is no 
other book that practical business men find 
more use in reading. The lawyer employs it 
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in his pleas in court. The orator refers to it 
in his canvass before the people. The scholar 
illustrates his pages by it. Philosophy hovers 
around about it, as bees hover around a field 
of clover. It is taught in our common schools 
and Sabbath schools. It is the fountain of 
instruction in our churches. It has in it 
material for almost all preaching—all preach- 
ing that is good for anything. 

Such is the book as it stands to-day. 
Nevertheless there is a very strong rebound 
from it. There are a great many influences 
which operate upon young people to lead 
them to disesteem—-scarcely is it possible 
that they should despise it—this so-called 
word of God. Too often, abroad, the Bible 
in the hands of the Church, has been associ- 
ated with all that is rigorous in government. 
When the Church is a part of the State, and 
the State is in the Church, and the Church 
upholds monarchy, and the monarchy is rigor- 
ous by reason of its relations to the aristocracy, 
and the poor are fleeced, taxed, as they were 
to the last gasp of life before the French rev- 
olution, and go under, it is not surprising 
that ignorant multitudes feel the oppressions 
of religion so-called, and resent it, and resent 
the Church, and resent the book from 
which they are taught the rights of the 
Church flow. That cause of offence has 
not ceased. 

Then, again, there has been derived from 
from the word of God a philosophy which 
later knowledge and investigation discredits. 
In regard to the character of God, the nature 
of moral government, the responsibilities of 
men, the fates of mankind issuing out of this 
world and into the future, there have been 
taught schemes of belief which make human- 
ity shudder ; and the word of God has been 
overshadowed by such monstrosities of state- 
ment that the problem, now curious and insol- 
uble, is, how could men of pure life and high 
intellectual and zsthetic culture embrace these 
views and delight inthem? Some ofthe noblest, 
the whitest lifed men that ever lived have 
held the most horrible views in regard to God, 
human life and destiny that it is possible to 
conceive of ; and when I look at them, and 
see out of what soil they grew, I can liken 
them to nothing but a white flower growing 
out ofa dunghill. The ground in which their 


roots are is accursed ; and yet they are beauti- 
ful, and their lives are fragrant. 

As this philosophy is wasting and declining ; 
as the Christian churches within the currents 
of God’s providence (that is to say, within the 
knowledge and influence that are developing 
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humanity everywhere) are changing, drifting, 
leaving theology, they give evidence that a 
truer view of the word of God is being devel- 
oped among men, and that abandoning man- 
made philosophies, they are coming to a true 
usage and appreciation of what may be called 
the genius of the Bible. 

But then there are active enemies, alert, 
quick-witted, largely dependent for their wit 
upon their memory, who assail in every guile- 
ful way the faith—particularly that of the 
young, who drift hither and thither, and whose 
knowledge of the word of God is very largely 
taken from them. They assume—and they 
have some advantage in doing it—that the 
Bible is what the theology of the Church is ; 
and that they vigorously and succesfully assail. 
Many of the things that shock our veneration 
win, nevertheless, our common sense; and 
the fallacy lies in supposing that these assaults 
are made upon the Bible instead of upon 
theology. 

The Bible is God-made through the instru- 
mentality of human experience; but theol- 
ogy has not been made by God; and I cannot 
but believe that it has been abhorred by him. 

Among these human elements have also 
been working contrary to the influence and 
authority of the word of God among us, a 
vicious ‘theory of inspiration, which makes 
God to be the author, as some put it, of every 
word, every letter and every punctuation in 
the Bible, andrepresents everything as coming 
from him. I have heard these things taught 
in the pulpit. They are still taught to some 
extent in printedform. This theory of inspir- 
ation cannot hold its ground, and men, at the 
same time, in the growing light of our day, 
believe in the Bible. 

Now, the Scripture is a history of the un- 
folding of God’s thought through the human 
family. And as ahistory, it incidenthlly un- 
folds a great many weaknesses and mistakes, 
but they are weaknesses and mistakes that 
belonged to respective periods of men’s 
development. 

What is true of nations is also true of indi- 
viduals, that they are first children, then adol- 
escent, then young in manhood, and finally of 
full age. So the truths that belong to child- 
hood are as the child understands them. 
They must be partial, often figurative, bar- 
baric, and imaginative, or the child could not 
take them in. The law of the nursery is 
never literal instruction ; that is too opaque. 
In the learning period, as God has made the 
child, the fancy plays, and all scenes are 
powerful upon the imagination. As, however, 
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life develops wider experience and a better 
common sense, the child corrects its earliest 
views. But suppose they were put down just 
as a child understood them, and when he got 
old and ripe youshould find fault with his later 
wisdom by reason of that which he believed 
in his obscure beginning, and say that it is in- 
consistent withhis end. Yes, it is inconsistent 
inthe same way that the blossom is inconsist- 
ent with the root. The beginning, the prog- 
ress and the end vary, but they do not dis- 
agree. They are relative to each other. 

The earliest opinions of mankind in regard 
to the world in which they live are not satis- 
factory to science to-day, and ought not to 
be; but the book that records the best beliefs 
of men from the beginning all the way down 
would not be atrue book unless it gave just 
their misunderstandings as well as their under- 
standings. Any theory of inspiration which 
says that because a thing is in the Bible it is 
true, is a false and vicious view of inspiration. 
Happily, this is passing away, too, rapidly, 
unless it shall give place to an _ utter 
incredulity. 

Then there are a great many who are dis- 
gusted by fantastic teaching of the word of 
God; by double meanings; by all forms of 
wild and ingenious theorizing, interweavings 
and meshes which prevail, and which are 
printed, going out in tracts, newspapers and 
books all over Christendom. Certain sects 
are fruitful of this form of teaching. 

Yet, with all these various elements in 
opposition to it, the Bible is undiminished in 
its light. It is not rendered less stable. It 
has more authority to-day than ever before 
upon the conscience and judgment of man- 
kind ; and it is a better book—not interiorly, 
and of itself, but as it is reflected in the opin- 
ions of the community—than it ever was in 
the past. A great many cobwebs have been 
brushed off it; a great many interpretations 
have been banished from it; we are getting 
nearer and nearer to the true meanings of the 
text ; and history, philosophy and science are 
all now, with increasing simplicity and honesty, 
seeking to bring men back to the word of 
God according to its genius, and according 
to the plan that it itself proposes for mankind. 
To that consideration I shall now call your 
attention. 

The Word of God is true to its own pre- 
tensions. I can aver, without fear of any ra- 
tional contradiction, that the Bible fulfills 
every one of its own claims. And what are 
they? As foreshadowed in the Old Testa- 
ment my text gives one: ‘Wherewithal shall 


a young man cleanse his way? By taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.” 

And far down through the centuries Paul 
writes to Timothy: 

“From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” All Scripture (as the New Version 
has it) “ given by inspiration of God is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be pertect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” 

The Bible, then, is a directory of right liv- 
ing. It is a book that undertakes to lay 
down for mankind of every condition, class, 
nation, age, under all circumstances, rude or 
refined, teachings that shall delineate what 
true manly character is and what conduct is 
to be derived from that character. This is all 
that it claims. It is a book of instruction by 
which a man may be made manly and right. 
Righteousness is right living. 

Look at it in that light. What are the 
views which, from beginning to end, it gives 
to us of God, everywhere? Nowhere, in the 
New Testament even, is there so sublime a 
presentation of his relations to nature. That 
he is the God who created the world is the 
real meaning of the first chapter of Genesis. 
As to the details of that chapter, the history 
of creation, I shall not speak at all, but this 
is certainly true, that as far back as those 
days, and amidst men’s ignorance, there was 
this redounding honor and glory, that the 
world did not spring into existence by chance, 
and that it was not created by little demons 
or spirits or what not, but that the heavens, 
the earth and all that they contain, were the 
creation of one intelligent God, that he ex- 
pressed himself in creation thus, and that as 
yet science has nothing betterto say. Every- 
where throughout the Old Testament the re- 
lation of God to nature is such that the grand- 
est images and the noblest analogies are em- 
ployed; so that we might say, ‘“‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the earth shows 
his handwork ”—or his “ handiwork”, as it is 
translated. 

Moreover it is a book which represents 
the relations of God to nations. Everywhere 
it puts nations on the same footing that it 
does the individual. 


‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation, ” 


On the other hand, it declares, once and 
again, and everywhere, to proud monarchies, 
to nascent republics and to all intermediate 
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forms, whether in disaster or in prosperity, 
that the fear of God, obedience to God, the 
love of God, and humanity toward man, are 
indispensable to national life. There has 
never been a sword nor a dissecting knife 
that has been employed more sharply than 
the whole Old Testament has in dissecting 
the causes of decline, or in pointing out 
the causes of prosperity in national life. It 
never made a mistake. I will defy you to 
look from Genesis to Revelation and find that 
there is one false note uttered on the subject 
of what is national advantage and prosperity. 
This book, that came wearily down through 
the barbaric ages, and came into existence in 
spite of ignorance, and in the midst of all 
forms of gigantic power and wrong, has never 
changed its note, never flattered a tyrant, 
never stood for power, but always and every- 
where has declared itself for righteousness. 
It isa marvel. Men think the theory of in- 
spiration is illustratious, because to them it is 
dramatic. Their idea is, that God stood in 
the heaven and spoke down certain things to 
men. To me the theory of inspiration is that 
God inspired and developed in human con- 
sciousness the great truths of right living, and 
then made a record of those as the result of 
human experience ; and that he carried on that 
experiment under so many changes, and in 
such conditions, is a thousand times more as- 
tonishing and more like divine wisdom than 
the other theory. 

Then, too, pre-eminently, He is the God 
of the household. I had almost said that 
the holy dove that is represented in the New 
Testament buildsitsnestinthefamily. From 
the earliest day to the very latest, the house- 
hold has been regarded with especial favor, 
not only as if it were the origin, but as if it 
had initself the training. The cradle ismore 
important than any church altar. Of allthe 
priests on earth for teaching men there are 
none like father and mother. The roots of 
Ilfe are in this precious ground; and if the 
Bible had professed to be a book from God 
and had been negligent in that direction, it 
would have been an occasion not only of sur- 
prise, but of suspicion. But no other thing 
has been more consonant with the divine 
thought and wisdom in the structure of the 
Bible than the tender care that has been in- 
spired in regard to the household, which is 
the very foundation of human society. With 


a virtuous household you cannot hurt anation ; 
and with a rotten household you cannot 
establish one. 

Then in the midst of war and savage life, in 
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the midst of rapine, robbery, and blood, in 
the midst of lust, and every wicked, wanton 
way among mankind, there sprang up 
into life the conception of a God of universal 
love without passion. The Sun of Righteous- 
ness arose with healing in its beams, is the 
teaching even of the primitive and oldest 
writings that belong to the Bible. In that 
early declaration of God’s love and care the 
expressions used are beyond allrepetition and 
all comparison with any others outside of it. 
Consider the love He showed, taking upon 
Himselfthe name of Father, which included, 
in the Oriental languages or habits, Mother, 
parentage, as well. Consider the represent- 
ation he makes of His tenderness, carrying 
His people as the shepherd carries one of 
his flock, or in His bosom, as the mother 
carries the child. Consider his declaration 
that He is patient and long-suffering with His 
children ; and that He comforts His people 
after their transgression, even as a mother 
comforts her grieved child—yea, that going 
beyond anything that our habits permit us to 
realize, he looks upon men in their alienation 
and wickedness, as one looks upon a woman 
that has falsified Virtue and gone astray, and 
goes after them, and reforms them, and 
receives them again into favor and love. 
There is no such wonderful book in the 
representation of all the varying phases of a 
God of tenderness tothe human family. And 
bear in mind that when the thunder of this 
representation of God breaks out and rolls 
along the horizon of antiquity, it is not an 
attempt to give a perfected and balanced 
view of the divine nature, but simply such a 
view of it as should meet as a medicine the 
corruptions, the audacious wickednesses of 
men. And we are not to transfer that to a 
virtuous state of society, as if it were a_bal- 
anced representation of God’s nature. 

The Bible records all the inhumanity com- 
mitted by good men that were blinded and 
misled. It records that but it teaches mercy, 
kindness, love, and that from the very earliest 
day. One of the most significant declarations 
made by Moses, asreceived from God, is that 
we are to love our enemies. ‘That was a 
heresy of the world. Love your friends and 
neighbors, and hate your enemies, was the law 
that was carried into practice. The idea 
that men were tolove strangers was regarded 
as preposterous; but they were enjoined to 
remember their own days, when they were 
wanderers, and when they were enslaved in 
a foreign land, and to be kind and gracious, 
under such circumstances, to all around about 
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them. Weare to recollect that the Bible, 
from beginning to end, was written from a 
given standpoint. What was that standpoint? 
The standpoint of the schools of philosophy? 
No. The standpoint of monarchy? No. 
The standpoint of esthetic refinement, art 
and beauty? No,not atall. From beginning 
to endit was written from the standpoint of 
poverty, prosecution and misfortune. The 
men that chiefly composed that book, and 
gave from out of their lives its sublime con- 
tents, were men that were under the flail, the 
sword, the cord, the manacle. They were 
the abused and despised, the driven out of 
society, the persecuted minority among men. 
All the teachings of the word of God are 
therefore leveled to the average want of the 
oppressed races, to the necessities of the 
great mass of the human family, to-day, of 
the common people: not even the common 
people as measured in our country, that stand 
very much above the average of civilization 
in the world, but the common people ‘as they 
existed during the last thousand years, and 
the thousand years before that, and the thou- 
sand years before that. The whole world has 
had need of something to stiffen the courage 
of the poor and needy ; and you cannot find, 
from the beginningto the end of the Bible, 
one solitary encouragement to the oppressor. 
You cannot find in that book one syllable 
that gilds with blandishment and flattery the 
hard hand of avarice and power inits relations 
to men. It denounces men that join lot to 
lot and land to land. It denounces those 
that add flock to flock and flock to flock, 
until they can overpower by their riches the 
poor and needy. It says tothe vintner, 
“Leave something for the poor to glean.” 
It says to the husbandman, “Let not your 
men glean the field ; it is for the poor and 
needy.” Everywhere it says, “Thou shalt not 
take the garments of the poor, nor his in- 
instruments of labor, for a pledge; they shall 
be returned before the sun goes down.” It 
says to all men that are accumulating wealth, 
“ Usury is an abomination in my sight. If 
thy neighbor owes anything, treat him in a 
neighborly spirit, and lend him without re- 
ceiving any return ”—not speaking, of course, 
of the later periods, when a commercial value 
is to be derived from the lending of money. 
Referring to the earlier periods when society 
was unformed, it says, “Take care of the 
poor, the needy, the weak, and those that 
are ready to perish.” There never was such 
a connected series of divine testimonies in 
favor of the poor and needy, and against 


strength, as is contained in the Old Test- 
ament. 

I tell you, the Bible is the workingman’s 
book. Under its egis his rights will be se- 
cured as against avarice, and the tyranny of 
combined powers. Of all the men on the 
face of the earth, he that can least afford to 
throw away the Word of God is the working- 
man. But if, being disgusted, as he may be, 
with the men that render it, he rejects it, he is 
like the crew and passengers of a ship on 
which a virulent disease has broken out, who 
throw not only the doctor overboard, but the 
medicine chest, and have nothing but their 
disease left. There are a great many men 
who reject the church, the minister and theol- 
ogy, but do not reject the Bible. It is God’s 
medicine chest. 

Then it is, without variableness, a faithful 
witness against the rude passions of men, 
against wasting pleasures, against animalism, 
whether gross or refined. It is in favor of 
intellect and a moral sense everywhere, all 
the way through. In other words, the Bible 
is not a book that encourages the animal upon 
which we are grafted. I am not my body; 
I am something higher and other than that ; 
and when I go to the Word of God it is not 
my belly, my blood, my nerve, my muscle, 
nor my bone that I find petted and favored 
there: it is my mind. It is what I am as an 
heir of immortality. I find all the way 
through it that the language of authority and in- 
struction is laid heavily on the wallowing ani- 
mal. Everywhere in it a light is kindled that 
is designed to enable me to develop a purer, 
a nobler and a more generous manhood. 

You that read the Bible can cull texts that 
will prove this, that or the other riddle, non- 
sense or theory, but there is not a man here 
that every read the Bible who does not know 
that there is not one word in it that favors the 
baser appetites and passions of mankind, and 
that every part of it is ablaze with light, urg- 
ing men to wisdom—the most exalted wisdom; 
to knowledge—the widest knowledge; to 
moral sense—the most searching moral sense. 
It is a book for the upper man, and against 
the under man. 

Aside from the generic declarations which 
abound in the Bible, it follows men in all 
their relations in life with singular tenacity. 
Take the Proverbs of Solomon. I do not 
think very highly of Solomon. He may have 
been the wisest man, but he was the biggest 
fool that ever lived. In the sense of saying 
a great many shrewd things, in the sense of 
having an intellectual discernment of what 
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you might call political economy, he was a 
very wise man ; but in so far as the conduct of 
life by himself was concerned he was about 
the worst specimen of Orientalism that ever 
was put on record. The fruit of his thought 
and investigation is worthy of your considera- 
tion ; but you had better not try to admire 
anything else about Solomon. A man with 
numberless wives and eight hundred concu- 
bines; a man that governed in such a way 
that he exhausted his own people, taxing 
them to build glorious houses, with magnifi- 
cent decorations, and leaving to his succes- 
sors a kingdom that was absolutely split up 
and destroyed by his abominable oppressions 
and extravagances—such a man is certainly 
not a model of excellence. Nevertheless, if 
you read the Book of Proverbs, which is in 
part his and in part not, or if you read the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, a great deal of which, 
and perhaps all of which, is by him, you shall 
find that there is hardly a single line of danger 
in business transactions, or in business lives, 
that has not come under his notice, or under 
the notice of those who have contributed te 
the stock of what might be called commercial 
philosophy. If in our Episcopal churches, 
instead of repeating the Lord’s Prayer three 
times every service, they would read, in place 
of it, after it had once been repeated, two or 
three chapters of the Proverbs of Solomon, I 
think it would do the people a great deal more 
good. If, instead of the mournful and crying 
liturgy, there was a little more of the open 
faced instruction of men how to conduct 
themselves, what to avoid and what to seek, 
the practical results would be a great deal 
better. The word of God instills inte men 
the virtues of industry, frugality and modera- 
tion. It points out the temptations that befall 
those who are in haste to get rich, who resort 
to oppression in getting riches, and who have 
an over-swollen desire to make riches the chief 
end of life. It makes known the futility of 
expecting to reap happiness from mere riches. 
It limns the mutual destructiveness and the 
inhumanity of rivalry. It sets forth the tenor 
of good neighborhood. Yea, it goes into 
details, and speaks of the happiness 
and beauty of the household where the 
wife discreet and industrious, making her 
husband glorious by her conduct, and of the 
continual dropping which there is in a house 
where a wife’s force lies in her scurrilous 
tongue. It goes into the detail of human nature 
in all these shapes and ways with an accuracy 
that would lead a man to think that his day, 
his neighborhood, and some of the folks that 
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he knew, sat for their portrait. 

Then it may be said to be a home book. 
It is a book that inspires the love of parents, 
and even makes death, according to the ordi- 
nances of Moses, under certain circumstances, 
the penalty of disobeying and dishonoring 
parents. What judgment could be more 
severe as against the contemptuous disobedi- 
ence of children? If that were enforced in 
our modern families the slaughter of the inno- 
cents by Herod would be a mere sprinkling ! 
It makes parents responsible for the education 
of their children. It makes home life one of 
the great ends of existence. Turn to the 
sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, and see the 
intense and particular way in which the in- 
struction of children is to be carried on: 

“Hear, O Israel! the Lord our Godis one 
Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. And these words 
which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thy heart, and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up; and 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house and on thy gates.” 

Where else has there ever been such an 
ascetic urging of the education of children 
while under the parental roof? And it stands 
as a historical fact. Men have wondered 
how the Hebrew stock has stood through the 
ages, persecuted, driven, enough, one would 
think, to destroy the race. I tell you the 
reason is that they were educated in the doc- 
trine of family government. ‘They were al- 
ways peculiar in their love of their children, 
and in the pains they took in the instruction 
of their children, as theyare to this day. The 
reason why they have surpassed other nations 
in producing men of eminent genius, is that 
they have taken care of the family. 

The Bible has always refused to flatter, to 
be obsequious, to make the ways of power 
easy, and to favor covetous men, and men 
who become rich. It has always been a 
plain, honest, straight-forward speaker on all 
these subjects. To-day, if a man has his 
millions, and is a director in a bank, and has 
large control of corporations, men bow to 
him ; they are more than glad to see him; 
they imitate him ; they flatter him; and in 
every specious way they can they throw their 
influence upon him. Not so the Bible—not 
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once ; not for a minute. 
book. 

There is a clear development in the word 
of God, at least, of the fact that this life is but 
an opening scene of the full life of mankind, 
and that there is a life beyond. It is strange 
that this doctrine was not taught earlier, but 
it was not. You may give such a reason as 
may suit every one’s own habits of thinking, 
but it is perfectly certain that Jesus Christ 
brought life and immortality to light, and that 
being once brought to light, to glory, that 
truth will never again go below the horizon. 
As to what the far future means and is, the 
Bible is silent ; but here are the great features, 
that in the earlier periods of the race, while 
they were learning how to live in this world, 
all the influences of God’s word were for 
righteousness between man and man, nation 
and nation. There the instruction stops; 
but when by gradual ascent there came a 
period in which the human family were pre- 
pared for a still larger disclosure, out flashed 
this planet of immortality. The world knew 
not, and the time has not yet come when 
there can be a disclosure to mankind of the 
details of the great life beyond the flood. 
We believe the fact, but we do not know the 
particulars. There may yet come a day in 
which this shall be revealed to the world, 
though to us it will be revealed when that 
beneficent door is opened which men call 
death, on the inside of which is inscribed life. 

With this development of the whole length 
of human life, here and hereafter, there comes, 
in Jesus Christ, a clearer disclosure of the 
divine character. It had been taught by 
illustrations from nature, from the household, 
and from human government ; but at last he 
bowed the heavens, counting it “not robbery 
to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men ; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

This is a physical representation, a depor- 
tation from heaven, of the divine habit and 
disposition. It is made to live among us, to 
walk among us, and tospeak among us. The 
one perfect man that time ever saw stands 
before us in lines of beauty, representing, as 
far as it can be represented in the flesh, what 
is the interior disposition and nature of our 
God. 

This is that book. Of course I have only 
rudely sketched its contents ; but I have said 
enough to give you my understanding of it. 


It is a plain-talking 


It declares, when the canon is completed 
that it is a book by which a man may learn 
how to live right, and be thoroughly furnished 
for every good work and word. It does not 
say that it is a book which will teach you 
about the science of the universe, and open 
all the treasures that are concealed in the 
globe ; it does not say a great many things 
that men want to know, and would be glad to 
have had put down beforehand in the Bible ; 
but the greatest aim for every man is to know 
how to form his own manhood; to know 
which part of himself to govern and which 
part to exalt to sovereignty ; and of the rude 
elements of force in him to know which are 
to be respected, which are to be restrained, 
and which are to be eliminated, or raised to 
supremacy. ‘ What am I to be, and what is 
my conduct to be?” Is there anything else 
of more supreme interest than conduct and 
character such as shall make a man as nearly 
happy in this life as his conditions will allow; 
conduct and character that will enable men 
to live together in peace ; conduct and char- 
acter that not only will insure to men support 
and comfortable livelihood, but will make 
them pure and perfect ; conduct and charac- 
ter that will carry a man with self-content 
down to the door of departure, and give him 
exaltation and happiness in the life hereafter? 

Is there such a book as that? Why, sup- 
pose there were given to us to-day a book 
that undertook to tell wherever there is a vein 
of gold in allthe round earth? There never 
was a book that would sell such an edition as 
that would. What, to know exactly where to 
dig, where to blast, where to find gold? But 
this book says, ‘‘ Seek for wisdom and for vir- 
tue as for hid treasures.” It is a book that 
tells exactly how to find out that which is 
more precious than silver, or gold, or rubies. 
Itis not right to try it by theology ; itis not right 
to try it by the Church and ecclesiology ; it is 
not right to try it by any other standard than 
that which it has laid down—namely, that it 
is a guide to honor, purity, manhood and im- 
mortality. 

Now, is it not a good guide for that? What 
if there are here and there elements of mis- 
take? Suppose a chart should declare that 
there was in the Swash Channel fifty feet 
depth of water, and it should be sounded, and 
found to be only forty-five feet deep? Well, 
forty-five feet depth is enough to carry out 
any vessel and the mistake is a mere inciden- 
tal thing that amounts to nothing. You can- 
not find in the word of God, as a chart and 
guide to men, one mistake on which they 
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would go to shipwreck. There is no rock 
that is not laid down; no shoal that is not 
pointed out ; no dangerous currents that are 
not marked. The man who takes the word of 
God, and studies it for the purpose of know- 
ing what he is, and what he ought to do and 
to be, will not find himself misled in one 
single condition or circumstance of life. 

Ah! the trouble is that men do not want to 
be men. They are tickled with their animal 
pleasures. They are seduced by their vanity. 
They feel the swellings of avarice within them. 
They want the honor that comes from men. 
They crowd inhumanly one and another. 
They do not want to expand into the large- 
ness of a just man and a good man. ‘There- 
fore they are willing to let the Bible go, and 
to accept the criticisms on it that are made 
by insolent folly. ‘ They do not take the book 
according to its own claim for itself, that it is 
able to thoroughly furnish a man for every 
good word and work. 

I have a right to appeal to every virtuous 
and self-respecting person in this audience as 
to whether he has treated the Bible as he ought 
to treat it. If you read it for its poetry that 
is well enough ; if you read it for its litera- 
ture that is well enough ; if you read it for its 
historical facts that is well enough ; if you read 
it for its amusement that is well enough, pro- 
vided you do not read it superstitiously, 
thinking that when you read a chapter it is 
like putting an Allcock’s plaster where it 
aches, and that it will do you good. If you 
read the Bible as you ought to, it is the man 
of your counsel and your guide ; it is a light 
shining upon the path that you needs must 
tread ; it is a sure directory, both for the life 
that now is and for the life that is to come. 

Have you read your Bible so? Reading 
it so, have you attempted to verify it? Sup- 
pose you could make out that there is a 


mistake in the statistical account of the 
Chronicles, suppose you could make out that 
some of the books of Moses were written five 
hundred or a thousand years after Moses 
died, what then? It is not a question of 
dates. The question is as to its wisdom, 
whenever it was written and by whomever 
it was written, and in spite of all the shucks 
and bran that may be cleansed off from it. 
The bread that is at the bottom of this mat- 
ter—what is it? Is it the bread of life for 
you? 

A great many of you would be willing to 
burn Mr. Ingersoll because he rails at the 
Bible ; and yet you will lay it in your trunk 
and never look at it from one year to an- 
other. There are many that, if they once 
get holily mad, would fight for the Bible, but 
they do not obey it. They do not read it 
for any such purpose, nor try to live it. 

I tell you the Bible is not old, it is not 
declining in its authority nor in its influence ; 
there never was more meat in it than there is 
to-day ; and the better you understand it, 
the more clearly you accept its directions 
and testimony, and work it into your life, the 
clearer will be your faith, the happier you 
will be, and the safer you will be. 

Young man, take that book out of your 
trunk. Your old mother that read it with 
tears bedewing her spectacles, is gone. She 
knows whether it is true or not. You have 
drifted away from her teachings. You have 
gone from the faith of your father’s house be- 
cause you do not believe in theology. I do 
not blame you so much for that; but do not 
drift away from your father’s Bible. Do not 
drift away from your mother’s faith in the 
Bible. Go to it as God’s greatest legacy to 
the human race, to teach them how to live 
here, so that they shall live hereafter. God 
help you. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


DELIVERED, SUNDAY MorRNING, APRIL 11, 1886, AT THE CENTENARY METHODIST EPISCOPA 


CHURCH, CHIcaco, ILLINOIS. 


Text: When He ascended up on high, 
He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. * * * And He gave some apos- 
tles; and some prophets ; and some evangel- 
ists ; and some pastors and teachers.—Ephe- 


sians, iv., 8-13. 
What did He give these for ? 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying— 
that is, building—— 
of the body of Christ : 
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Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ : 

That is what the whole apparatus of the 
church and of religious associations aim at, 
to make Christian manhood. That and noth- 
ing short of that. 


Seconp Text: Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report : 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.—Phillippians, 
iv., 8. 


The popular idea of religion is very much 
confused, nor is the opinion of those that are 
redeemed and in Christ’s life as large as it 
ought to be. On the outside it is considered 
that there ought to be a certain reduction of 
human nature, and taking some chance illus- 
trations from the gospel that a man ought to 
crucify himself; that he ought to deny him- 
self and bound his liberty. No idea was 
ever more false to the gospel than that. For, 
although there is a self-denial, it lies between 
the top and the bottom faculties. In order 
to get liberty, we deny that that impedes 
liberty, namely, our appetites and our pas- 
sions. Circumscribed we are, to be sure. 
That is to say, we are the children of light, 
and we are forbidden to live in darkness. 
We are the children of hope, and forbidden 
to live in anxiety. We are the children of 
faith, and therefore we must not go by 
sight. ‘There is a general impression that 
when a man becomes a Christian he has 
said good-by to many lovely things, and 
amiable things, and that in his pro- 
cesses he loses a good deal of his liberty. 
Then there is a popular impression that reli- 
gion is a sort of insurance policy, and that it 
is a fire insurance policy, and that if a man 
only gets enough of it he need not be afraid 
of burning in the other world. And although 
it israther disagreeable, men had rather be 
religious in this life than to be lost in the life 
to come. Soas a'gloomy matter of policy 
men think, “We will patronize the church 
and religion.” 

Then there are others again that feel that 
religion consists mainly in obedience to 
church regulations. They do not pretend to 
understand what religion is, but their priests 
do. They do not understand what the will 


of God is, but it is all put down in their man- 
ual, and so they comply and call it religion. 
Then there is a feeling that it is religion. 
Well, a modicum of the people suppose it 
is a stratum of morality with a good deal 
of orthodoxy on top of it; that religion 
consists in believing right, and living as near 
right as fallible human nature will allow a 
man under the temptations of this world. 

There is this feeling that when a man is in 
business he has got to do about as business 
men do, and in a hundred directions that a 
man must not be too strict. He must be 
moral as other folks are, but he must be or- 
thodox—that for sure. Now there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in all these popular no- 
tions, but they are so wretchedly poor, they 
are so incompetent to express the glory of 
the New Testament conception of religion. 
Why, a man may have all these and be a pauper 
in his religion. He may be better than noth- 
ing, and only just that; that is all. The 
critical element is this: religion is the build- 
ing of a manhood upon the model of Jesus 
Christ. It is not doing this or doing that. 
It is attempting to set up in ourselves the 
kingdom of heaven, which is said to be with- 
in us. It is not a thing, a proportion, a qual- 
ity, a force, but manhood, man-building— 
that is the very genius of the gospel. It car- 
ries with it the idea of immortality and of 
blessedness. All of these things are inci- 
dental to the real heart of the thing—making 
ourselves after our kind, and in our own pro- 
portion, like Christ. That is religion. It 
may be with a good deal of joy, and it may 
be without any. It may be by the force of 
conscience that that will predominate, or it 
may be that hope and courage will predomi- 
nate. The thing is that we are according to 
our best reason, and according to the best 
line we can bring to bear on our reason; at- 
tempting to carry in ourselves a manhood 
that shall differ from nature ; that is, from 
what we are in a condition of uncultivated 
nature or from the ideal of manhood which 
prevails throughout the world. It is a dif- 
ferent style of manhood. 

There never has been a time in which the 
world has not had some opinion of what a 
man ought to be. The distinctive Oriental 
genius was that a man ought to have a lazy, 
luxurious life, easy, without any anxiety, and 
without any to-morrow. He should enjoy 
himself in a lazy luxury. A miserable idea. 
Then we have the Grecian idea, which is, 
that genius of the intellect, of art, consti- 
tutes a great man, a philosopher, a thinker, a 
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cogent reasoner, together with an artist in 
architecture, on the canvas, in sculpture— 
those are the controlling elements. Others 
may be important in a limited way, but those 
are the characteristic elements of manhood 
as it was understood in Greece. 
came the Roman idea, and that was power, 
warlike power, organizing power, the Govern- 
ment control. That made the hero. Then 
came the Anglo-Saxon idea—knowledge of a 
constructive kind, the knowledge of nature 
and the uses of nature, and a practical genius 
that compelled nature to unlock every secret 
thing and to give men the power to develop 
riches and comfort in life by matter-of-fact 
wisdom. And a variation of that in modern 
times consists in that a poor man isa re- 
searcher and preacher of knowledge. The 
scientific is being very largely worked in our 
time. Now, with the exception of perhaps 
the first one of these, they carry in them a 
certain element of truth, and they are yet in 
fragments. If an artist puts the different 
colors on his pallette, that is not a picture, 
and yet every one of those colors has its own 
value, provided he combines them right. 
They are the creators of a picture, but none 
of them alone and by itself is a picture. 
These various elements that have in differ- 
ent ages been selected as the ideals of man- 
hood superiority—these have the same ele- 
ment in them. If you could put them 
together and give a tone to them, they would 
present an ideal, but they are not the Chris- 
tian ideal. We have a model on which we 
are all to build ourselves—Jesus Christ. Put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. Cover yourself 
with Him. Trust in Him which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory. Christ is to be what 
the food isto the body. He is to be your 
bones and your blood—not in a literal sense, 
but figuratively ; He is to be the formative 
power over your whole life. It is true that 
theology undertakes to determine exactly 
His relationship to the eternal dynasty, and 
that is not without value, it is of transcendent 
value—not so much that Christ is divine as it 
is that the Divine Father represents Himself 
in Jesus Christ in such a way as that we come 
to understand what God is ; not by literature, 
not by learning, but by the true living thing 
translated into human life, walking among us. 
We know what is the nature of God’s dispo- 
sition, and there we have a pattern in Jesus 
Christ, whom I believe to be divine in His 
original and everlasting nature—indistin- 
guishable from the Father, yet for a special 
reason coming into the world clothed with 
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a human body, and in that condition living a 
life which interprets to us exactly what Chris- 
tianity means when it says: “Build your- 
selves a manhood.” That is the manhood 
that you are to build on as your pattern. 

Now, a portrait may be a miniature or may 
be life size, or it may be heroic, and our 
building of Christ may be according to rela- 
tive power and understanding, and the en- 
dowments which we have; but however small 
or medium or large is to be a portraiture that 
we are studying of Jesus Christ, it makes no 
difference how much joy a man has if he is 
not like Christ; nor how much sorrow he has if 
he is'not like Christ, no matter what his gifts are. 
Paul passes before him all the things that are 
most esteemed among mankind—oratory, 
wisdom of philosophy, foresight, zeal and 
even he says those are but nothing with- 
out the great central fire. They are all of 
them absolutely void, as a lantern is when 
there is no candle in it—no love, which is the 
central quality of God, and is to be the cen- 
tral quality of every man that means to be like 
Christ Jesus. That being out of the race, it 
is invalid, relatively useless. Now, that which 
we want to know in Jesus Christ is what is the 
manhood that He exhibited among men. In 
the first place, He was a perfect example of 
the subjugation of the whole animal nature 
which He had built himself upon. We are all 
animals at the bottom, and the subjugation of 
the animal nature is the task of the spirit, the 
reasoning of the moral feeling, and we have 
in Jesus Christ not one walking daintily upon 
the high places of the universe. He esteemed 
it no robbery to be equal with God. He 
made himself of no reputation, took upon Him 
the form of a man. He walked under the 
same conditions of food and rest. 

He had the same throb, the same digestion, 
the same trouble of head and heart and body 
that we have. It behooved Him to become 
like his brethren, so He took upon himself 
these conditions. Tempted in all points as 
we are, He had the thought of sin, but He 
never sinned. He had the flush of ambition, 
but He never gave way to it. He had the 
shadow of selfishness falling on him. He had 
the feeling of .grief. He was shortsighted for 
a moment. There is not one single feeling 
that men have that at the root He was not 
pained with. Andhow He joins himself to uni- 
versal humanity. We have all these throes 
and suggestions and temptations. So had He. 
He was tempted in all points as we are, yet 
without sin. This is not to be understood 


that Jesus Christ was tempted with each par- 
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ticular shape in which sorrow or temptation 
comes, but that the radical faculties out of 
which comes temptation were in Him and in 
us thesame, so that He never was tempted as 
a father is when his errant sons grieve him. 
He was not a father in that sense. He had 
not the miser’s sorrow. He was without sin, 
but the root out of which comes trial and 
trouble in mankind—not the conditions pre- 
cisely, but the faculty out of which the condi- 
tions grow, their peculiar experience—He had 
them all, and He showed us how aman could 
live in the conditions of mortal, fleshly life and 
yet perfectly subdue the animal man, control- 
ling him always everywhere, perfectly. Then 
He developed a universal sympathy with man- 
kind. The animal conditions lead us to act 
very much as animalsdo. Turninto the cow- 
yard another cow and every one of the old re- 
sidents will have a turn with her. She is a 
stranger, and they will see which is the strong- 
est. We bring up from our lowest conditions 
very much the same thing. We hook at each 
other. We want to know which is the keen- 
est and which is the sharpest, and which has 
the longest head, and which has the longest 
and strongest breath. 

We live in those that are nearest to us. 
That is a species of affectionate selfishness. 
We live in our family. We live in our own 
neighborhood, and in the larger world we live 
among those—well, our ‘“‘ set” —and, like the 
Samaritan and the Jew, we think that great 
moral obligations rest upon us in so far as 
those of our kind, and near to us, and within 
the circuit of our interests, are concerned; 
but as to mankind, one-half of the world is 
looking contemptuously down on the rest, 
and the other half is looking up angrily at the 
top. Christ was an example of universal 
sympathy, and, what is more remarkable, it 
was without the loss of moral discrimination. 
He felt indignant at the scribes and pharisees 
because they were inhuman and cruel, putting 
burdens upon men’s shoulders which they 
would not touch with a finger themselves ; 
nevertheless He went into the house of the 
pharisee and dined with him, communed with 
him, with gentleness sought to lead him to the 
highest life; and to those that were round 
about Him, the poor and the ignorant, He 
labored with them and for them without 
reward, and without hope, and that to the 
very end. His own disciples, how low- 
browed they were, how ignorant. How im- 
possible was it they should understand even 
that which was visible in the fleshly part of 
them. How they quarreled among them- 


selves. How the mother, with the consent of 
both of her sons, came to Christ and said: 
“ Suffer that these my two sons may sit on thy 
right hand and on thy left when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” “Ah, that is politics,” 
they said, and yet He grieved, and was not 
wrathful or anguishful with them. He said 
kindly: ‘When ye understand that my king- 
dom means an overpowering of force by good- 
ness, the subjugation of all the appetites and 
the passions of the lower manhood, with all 
that it costs, can ye drink of my cup and be 
baptized with my baptism?” And they, poor 
innocent fellows, said “ Yes, yes.” And the 
commentary was when they all forsook Him 
and fled in the hour of his crucifixion. 

Nay, see. Little children saw something 
in him which led them to run to his knees. 
Let any preacher now in our days, youor me, 
or any Brother Jones or anybody else—let 
him go intoa strange community and where 
all the little children are shy, and sit down 
and say: ‘Come, come, now.” 

I love children, and I can coax them finally 
to come, but generally they are afraid, and 
rush for their mother’s apron and hide and 
shy away from me; but when the mothers 
brought their children to Jesus, and the old 
folks said: “The gospel is for adults, and not 
for these little children,” He was grieved at 
that, and said: ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” And He took them up in His arms, 
and laidHis hands on their heads and blessed 
them, and the children did not squall. He 
had that in Him that won the simplicity and 
the love of little children. Nay, and it is 
enough to make one weep as a tree weeps 
dew that is shaken off in the dawn, there 
went among the thieves and prostitutes the 
tidings: ‘“ Here is a prophet come that thinks 
of us.” And they stole in behindhim. That 
was a memorable scene at the dinner, when 
this woman, that was a sinner, with gushing 
tears washed his feet and wiped them with her 
hair and anointed them with precious oint- 
ment. ‘The very witching fragrance of which 
she had made use in her criminal indulgences 
she now brought and consecrated in the love 
of Him. What sort of sympathy is this? This 
man that was pure, whose ideals were the 
highest, whose sense of propriety was most 
acute, was the one that had such a sympathy 
for fallen nature as that everything flocked 
after Him, except priestly pride, sectarian am- 
bition. That is too tough for God even. 

He taught us that the whole Bible was but 
an expansion of one single thought, and that 
was love. That is the throne of the universe. 
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Men had believed, and the unconverted 
church still is taught that justice is the foun- 
dation of government ; but He taught us sub- 
stantially, that the law and the prophets, all 
hung with their righteousness and all their 
endeavors as they were, were this: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” And He also says: ‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” He did not say 
that justice was. Christ did not say that 
justice was ; and I say that justice that is not 
enshrined in an atmosphere of love is always 
unjust, and there is no justice except that 
which carries sympathy and love with it. 
There can be none. Then He taught us 
another wonderful thing, because it reached 
above His life, and that is that perfect love 
suffers. The Greek idea of God is that He 
was as perfect as a marble statue, and as 
cold. The idea of the Church very largely 
has been that God was impassive. It is 
taught with every elaboration of argument 
and every variation of statement, that to be 
perfect God could not suffer. That is one of 
the reasons, it was supposed, why it became 
necessary that there should be an incarnation 
in order to put the Divine into conditions in 
which He could suffer. Now, Christ taught 
us that love in God was like love in a mother 
on earth. A woman that cannot suffer for 
her children is not a mother. 

Why, the very glory and crown of our do- 
mestic ideals is this, that the father can bear 
with the child and care for the child at his 
own expense, and be patient with its faults 
and instruct him out of all his evil tendencies. 
It is because he loves it; and a love that can 
not carry something that is inferior, and bur- 
den himself with it and be affectionately 
patient with it, what would we think of it in 
the household? A mother would not care 
what the children do, but loves them with the 
royalty of a love that hardly dismisses the 
child from the mother’s thought, day or night, 
and for which she sacrifices her bodily rest, 
her pleasures; a love that longs to suffer for 
the thing loved—not because it returns any- 
thing, not because it gives her pleasure, but 
it would give her pain not to do it. It is the 
nature of high, glorious love to live on suffer- 
ing where it is necessary; and there you 
strike the very foundation of the atonement. 
There is no thought of unwearied patience, 
long-suffering and gentleness, and love in 
God, not because we are lovely, but because 
He is so full of love that He cannot restrain 
himself. And Christ came to pour out that 
great knowledge that overthrew the Greek 
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conception of perfectness of character and 
loyalty. He came to teach us that “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son to die for it.” And that Christ 
died for the world is the last testimony that 
could be given, and the most magnificent of 
what was the quality of divine love. He laid 
down his life because He loved us, teaching 
us to keep our love on the condition of His 
love. 

Thus this is the character set up in Jesus 
Christ—His intellect. There never was a 
more unclouded one; but He gave no evi- 
dence in regard to scientific matters. He 
was in the world; the world was made by 
Him ; not anything was made that was not 
made by Him. All knowledge layin Him ; He 
did not disclose it. His intellect was not em- 
ployed in that way. It was far more impor- 
tant that He should show that the pure, 
unclouded intellect of the divine man was 
lifted so much above terraqueous things, and 
mere mechanical things, and all their rela- 
tions to society. It had its home in the 
grandeur of moral emotion, and in the purity 
and salvation of the spiritual matter. There 
His intellect was luminous; never one like it ; 
never one since like it. Disposition is the 
royalty of man, not philosophy, not knowl- 
edge; but the royalty of manhood lies in the 
richness and the glory of the disposition. 
That is the gold mine of the soul. And all 
this we find in the life of Jesus. Now, the 
business of religion is to persuade men to 
undertake to live their lives just as He lived 
His. 

Religion, of course, means reformation. 
That is to say, you are educated to some form 
of selfishness or the corruption of animal pas- 
sions, and the beginning of religion means 
repenting of them and turning away from 
them and getting up higher. It is like a 
traveller that packs his trunk to leave home 
on the morning train. He has just got ready 
to travel. That is it. It is what the sailor 
does when he hoists his anchor. Hoisting 
the anchor does not make the voyage, but he 
gets ready to do it. 

A man that has been living to the flesh and 
wants to turn-around and live a life that shall 
develop in him a manhood like Christ Jesus, 
begins bysaying: “ All these things are in the 
way of that.” He begins by taking those 
things out of the way. What wonderful 
buildings you are getting up here in Chicago. 
Why, one almost has to take a telescope to 
look at the top. How massive they are; 


they fill the soul with admiration; but when 
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I was here afew years ago there were shanties 
there. Now, they could not make those 
buildings out of shanties ; they had to move 
them away, take them out of the way and 
clear the ground. Then they laid the foun- 
dations of these wonderful buildings. Now, 
men living lives inspired by their animal 
natures and passions, cannot begin a higher 
life without laying the foundation with some- 
thing else than these. They have got to 
clean up, clear out, and get a fair place for a 
foundation that is worthy of the crystalline 
life to which they are called. And this you 
ought to understand—it is not doing a little 
crying over this sin and a little crying over 
that, and feeling bad once in a while under a 
sermon ; it is something radical. It goes 
down to the very root and strength and 
power of a man’snature. It takes every one 
of these animal appetites, animal passions 
and desires, takes them by the throat and 
sets them down and says: ‘You are slaves. 
Don’t you stir till I call for you.” That is 
business. 

If by force of education and hereditage you 
have already in days gone by, little by little, 
weakened the force of your animal nature, 
under such circumstances, under some stress, 
not having the whole volume and power of 
animal nature to contend with, the difficulty 
is not so great. Some men have to go through 
fire and thunder to get at their spiritual 
selves, and some men can get at it under much 
easier conditions. It has been gradually de- 
veloped in some men in the shape of moral- 
ity, but every one of them has something to 
do. I ama gardener when at home in the 
summer, and there are a great many roses on 
my place, and when any one gets a good 
root-hold and grows deep and strong I glory 
in it. Now, there are some choice roses that 
have to be grafted, as their own roots do not 
seem to support them. I have some Minetta 
stock, and the trouble with them is that the 
roots that they sometimes send down I do not 
distinguish from the grass. I remembered 
bringing out a Gloire de Dyon, a beautiful 
yellow rose, and it was said to be of a slow, 
slender growth. But when I had got it in 
my ground I said: “ Why, what a monster it 
was. Were there ever such shoots coming 
up? Was there ever such a misconception of 
vigor, Or was it my cultivation? I wonder 
whether it is my soil, or what it is.” So, 
through the summer time it grew and grew, 
until I had a magnificent Gloire de Dyon, as 
I called it. I thought I hadit. The next 
spring I found it was some of the Minetta 


stock that got to growing, and began to shoot 
up and down. Away in the bottom I saw my 
little Gloire de Dyon about as big as that. 
The strong Minetta had eaten up all the sap. 
Some people repent in that way. They re- 
pent, and the world-stocks get to growing on 
the right and on the left of them, all around 
them, and it consumes pretty much all the 
bud and root they can generate. No, no! 
When a man is going to be a Christian you 
can depend he can not do otherwise than get 
to the root of his animalism and put that un- 
der conditions which it shall be subordinate 
to his reason, to his conscience and _ his 
spiritual sense. Then comes the develop- 
ment of man’s spiritual self. He has to grow 
in grace. That isa big word. It contains 
almost everything. Grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. But as now we are situated, the way 
in which we get knowledge of Jesus Christ is 
to feel like Him, and then look like Him—in 
the experience of goodness, virtue, self-denial, 
heroism, magnanimity, generosity, any grace 
or beauty, in anything men experience, that 
shoulders the conviction upon my mind that 
it isa luminous spark. That is the quality of 
God’s nature. So we are to put on Christ. 
We are to learn of Christ, and we are to dis- 
cern what are the things that are in ourselves 
and grow in grace, and then we will grow in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Knowledge of Christ develops exper- 
ience, and then experience also the know- 
ledge; growing in Christ and the Christian 
life is a life of building, perpetual building, 
building, building. It is not enough 
that you are sure you are going to be 
saved. It isnot enough that your faith, like 
the wings of the eagle, will carry you to heav- 
en. You say: ‘Thank God, I do not be- 
long to this wicked world. I am bound to 
Zion. I have got my happiness secured.” 
That is child’s play. In this horizon of time 
there is business enough for any man that 
lives in the world, but will not be conformed 
to his guilty self; but that man is to build 
himself up and make himself like God as He is 
manifested in Jesus Christ. Chamber to 
chamber, hall to hall, and corridor to corridor, 
still building, building all the way through. 
Oh, what a beautiful thought it is for a man 
to be making himself like Christ, with the con- 
sciousness that looking down upon him 
Christ is pleased to see His own lines and line- 
aments developing in his! What a differ- 
ence there is from the sectarian Christian, 
from the conceited Christian, from the vain- 
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glorious Christian! All the sweetness, meek- 
ness and gentleness that is in Christ he pos- 
sesses. 

Do you want to plant an orchard? I will 
give you a little list of fruits. The fruit of 
the spirit makes a very good list. If a man 
wants to plant an orchard, the fruit is, what? 
Love, joy, peace, gentleness, long suffering, 
meekness, faith, goodness and self-control. 
Plant those in your soul’s garden. Those 
are the fruits to plant. Those are the traits 
to nourish. How do you come on? How 
much do you gather of meekness off one tree? 
How much of patience and long-suffering off 
from your tree? Howmuch of gentleness and 
forbearance, obstinate man or woman, have 
you on yours? How are you thriving with 
those fruits of the tree that should be devel- 
oped in you? I know that there are men 
who think that they have attained to perfec- 
tion. Generally that is merely a difference 
about words. No man in his reason, looking 
upon the quality that is to be developed, and 
then strengthening all those developments 
into perfect harmony the balance of his life— 
no man is such a fool as to suppose that he 
has obtained the limit of his being. No man 
will say when he has the outline of a portrait 
that he is a perfect painter. The expression 
is left; the features are not yet put in. No, 
no. We may come to a condition of recon- 
ciliation with God such that our minds are no 
longer disturbed by the throes to which they 
were formerly liable. We may come to peace 
and reconciliation, but the works that Christ 
expects to be done in the hearts of his chil- 
dren here will not, thank God, be done with 
to the end of life; and when we get 
to the other side we can just begin and go 
right on again, only under a better atmos- 
phere, better teachings and better inspirations, 
and through all eternity we are to grow, and 
grow and grow. 

Well now, let me come to my second text. 
Listen, brethren: ‘ Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any vir- 
tue, andifthere be any praise, think on these 
things.” Now consider what that is. He 
was standing in the midst of the corrupt na- 
tions of old. There was a great voluminous 
amount of knowledge developed, and there 
were traits that were very much in vogue; 
there were pleasures and sins that men indulged 
in. Heestimated this fact. He absolutely did 
not regard religion as a hermit’s cell, and cer- 
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tainly did not believe that religion was a little 
denominational clique ; he did not believe, as 
do ascetics, that a man must be miserable in 
this world in order to be happy in the other 
world. He believed no such thing. Christi- 
anity is not merely in the Testament, it is 
everything that has been developed out of the 
seeds and forms of truth in the New Testa- 
ment, in mankind, everywhere. They all 
belong to Christianity. You think that 
Christianity means Calvinism in everybody ; 
that it means confession of faith ; that it means 
denominational organization. It includes 
these things, it does not dishonor these things, 
but it is as much larger as heaven is larger 
than the earth. Christianity looks upon man- 
kind and says whateveris just, pure, and true 
and lovely and of good report, ponder on it, 
think it over and accept it. Here is the aim 
of Christianity—soul-building. 

Here is the scope of Christianity, the liberty 
to have everything that is good in antiquity, 
in medizval days or in modern days. All the 
knowledge that a telescope brings us is mine, 
because I am a Christian. All that geology 
brings us is mine, because I am a Christian. 
All that which society refines for pleasure is 
mine, because I am a Christian. Whatever 
is honorable and just and true in the Church, 
whatever Church I claim to be my birthright, 
I am here with Jesus Christ, a son of God, and 
whatever He owns Iown. God owns the stars 
and God owns the world, and I have possession 
of my own property. 

Some men have been born with considerable 
brilliancy of imagination, a very considerable 
amount of wit, and some ideaof duty. They 
are taught when they have made a profession 
of religion: Now, my son, you must remem- 
ber that you have joined the Church and it is 
not expected that you are to dress in as _ nice 
clothes as you have. It is not expected that 
you will wear jewelry now. You must be 
simple. It is not expected that you 
would go whistling through the streets as 
you used to do. Youmust not slap a friend 
on the back and say, “ Hello, George, how 
do you flourish?” You must in all circum- 
stances act as you would if you were just going to 
die.I think sucha fellow had better die. Christ- 
ianity is not circumscription nor impoverish- 
ness. It is largeness , with power; it is the 
centre from which radiates high aspirations, 
holiness, everything that is grand, true, radi- 
ant and beautiful. I won't let the devil own 
this world. It is my world. But whatever 
you use, use it with judgment, so that your 
example shall not mislead the weak. What- 
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ever is gentle, ‘refined, pure, beautiful, the 
fruits of truth, now and in worlds to come; 
whatever science unfolds, whatever the _phil- 
osopher produces, whatever genius in poetry 
and art unfolds, belong to the world, and they 
belong to Christ. They belong to you as the 
children of Christ, and they belong to me. 
There is no liberty except in Christ. What is 
liberty? It rangesitself along the line of every 
law that you know and obey. Every law that 
is obeyed is one of liberty’s wings. Ignorance 
is bondage, because it knows so little. The 
larger the outlook, the larger the understand- 
ing of the testimonies of God—the more you 
have of them the freer you are, the larger you 
are. Qh, I can not bear with God’s children 
who walk in sadness. 

A young man entering into a Christian life, 
he has the admiration of his associates ; his 
companions say he was a good fellow before, 
but he is glorious now. Better in fellowship, 
better in generosity, free of sin and lovely. 
That is the type of Christianity ; it is beauti- 
ful and grand. 

When I heard the announcement this morn- 
ing of the occupations of the week that there 
was to be—not dancing, I believe—but that 
there was to be a social entertainment and 
merriment in the spirit of love, and that there 
is to amusement provided for the children, 
and things that make life sweet and beautiful, 
I could not help but think of my boyhood when 
I went to Sunday-school. Iwas put upon a 
bench where I could not touch the floor by 
six inches. I swung my little feet and I 
grew tired and my head grew empty. I had 
nothing but the catechism. I never could 
remember a sentence, and I used to go home 
and miss my dinner because I missed my 
catechism. My remembrance of the Sunday- 
school is one of hatefulness. The growth of 
our Christian manhood should be in pleasant 
hours, entering more perfectly into the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. It is to develop 
and take possession of human society. Well, 
so far you have all gone with me, I believe. 
Now, I do not know as you will. In the first 
place, I hold to this view because it is a test 
of the apostolicity of the Church; that the 
Church is apostolic that comes nearest to 
acting as the apostles did. It has frequently 
been in days past, much less now, but 
in olden times—yes, within my memory— 
there was an impression that God was an 
electric machine, and that a Church that had 
links that ran clear up to Him got at this 
end a charge of electricity that those who 
historically could not connect with Him had 


not got. Now,the only trouble with that 
theory was, while they could trace the links 
to this end there was nothing, no staple, to 
hitch to at the other end, and it was radically 
deficient in that regard. 

Do you believe now that there is any great 
virtue in the fact of the apostolicity of the 
Church? Has the Church historical unity or 
spiritual unity? That Church that knows 
how to produce the truth and zeal of the 
apostles is near enough to them. They have 
a claim to all of the authority of the apostles. 
“Oh, but,” you say, “they are the successors, 
really the vehicle through which God com- 
municates.” No! my God speaks to me face 
to face. My Jesus meets me in my closet, 
and the power of the divine nature and love 
is strong enough to pierce through intervening 
distances and come tome directly. I do not 
want any man to stand between me and 
Christ. He is the interpreter of God, the 
Father. He comes to me with the vitality of 
the Holy Ghost. The theory is innocent 
enough, but the test of any church is not in 
the validity of the evidence that connects its 
proceeding and order with the apostles, but in 
the evidence of practical life, showing that 
the Church is connected with God, and that 
it is developing Christ in the lives of His fol- 
lowers. 

Next we come to the test of what is ortho- 
doxy. A great deal has been said on that 
subject ; a great deal may be properly said on 
that subject. That is to say, we hold that it 
does make a difference what a ‘man believes. 
It makes a difference in the educated course 
of the belief. If a man believes that you are 
a liar, when you convince him of his mistake 
if he should say “I was sincere in that be- 
lief,” it would make it all the worse, and men 
say if a man is only sincere it don’t make any 
difference what he believes. That is to say, 
there is no distinguishable difference between 
truth and a lie. 

That is to say, that the educating force of a 
wrong system is just as good, if a man is only 
sincere, as a right system. I do not entirely 
reject creeds. Creeds are the bones, and a 
body without bones would be a very incon- 
venient thing, a mere mass of jelly. And 
after all I do not know but bones without 
flesh on them would be just as inconvenient. 
They are to be put in harmony with the grand 
construction. They are central facts and 
there are also certain deduced principles. 
They are not religion, they are the mere in- 
strument by which religion has adapted itself 
to man. They have a value, but they are not 
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to be entirely relied upon, they are not to iden- 
tify themselves with Christianity itself. You 
may change the shape of your school-house, 
you may change the method of teaching, you 
may even change the natureof the knowledge 
you give to your children, and not destroy 
education. There have been just as good 
men in one church as in another, but its 
orthodoxy consists in what sort of folks it 
turns out. That is the best system of belief 
that makes the greatest number of the best 
men and women. I go further, and say the 
heresy that turns out real Christians is better 
than the orthodoxy that turns out hypocrites, 
for the test of religion is this: What it does 
for humanity—-what sort of man building, 
what sort of character construction it shows 
up. Now, there has been no system of belief, 
not even that most contemptible one, the 
ascetic, that has not had many eminent 
Christian men under it. 

We sometimes find a white flower of Christ- 
ianity growing out of Calvinism—from which 
you will understand distinctly that I am not 
a Calvinist. I have seen the whitest flowers 
that ever I looked upon growing upon a 
dunghill, pure and beautiful. I would not 
like to have grown there. I never could have 
found food in that that a plant can. But 
there is not a system in this world that 
brings out a Christian man or woman that 
has not good’in it. There is no power less 
than the Holy Ghost of God that can attempt 
the problem of reconstructing human nature 
or organizing man in the higher spiritual 
realms and go on with continuance and mo- 
mentum to final perfection. Would I recom- 
mend any child to go into any sort of a 
church? I have taken converts in my hand 
and carried them to a Catholic priest and 
said: ‘“ This little lamb thinks she sees better 
grass over on your side than she does on my 
side of the fence. Take good care ofher.” And 
they have reciprocated. I am just as sure 
she will go to heaven as that I will go myself. 
I would be a Catholic to-morrow if I thought 
it was the best field in which to develop 
Christian character. There is no church but 
what can take away from a man all possible 
excuse if he does not land in the heavenly 
realm? Would you go to Universalist 
churches? It depends upon who the minis- 
ter was. If he was a godly man, if he was 
more gentle, more sweet, more earnest in 
love, more beautiful, more self-denying, cer- 
tainly I would go there—not because it is 
Universalism, but because it is Christ-like. 
Where Christ is there will I be, no matter 


what the denomination is, whether it is or- 
thodox or heterodox, I don’t care. Of course, 
there are certain views presehted to us more 
likely to be in accord with Christ than others, 
but when the matter is developed there is my 
brother, there is my sister, and I proclaim it. 
I am not acowardin God’s kingdom. Kindly 
Christian charity is still growing brighter and 
brighter. 

I remember that godly old patriarch, my 
father. An Armenian came into his congre- 
gation while he was preaching, and he stopped 
suddenly and turned over to the Romans and 
got one of Paul’s sledge-hammers and com- 
menced to whack away at the Armenian. If 
the people in a neighborhood should insist 
upon throwing bombs over into a neighbor’s 
camp because they did not entertain the same 
views, and they should say bitter and disa- 
greeable things about them upon every pro- 
vocation, how long would the neighborhood 
hold together ? 

There is a certain moderate degree of 
decency in families that suits everybody that 
don’t choose the other thing. They carry 
on a war, on the supposition that God had 
given them a knowledge of truth that He 
had not given to anybody else, and it was 
their duty to stand for it and fight those 
who did not. All that is going away. Men 
are coming into sympathy with each other. 
Of this a little more in a moment. This 
is to be the ground of final union of Chris- 
tians. Men have attempted in various ways 
to coerce Christian people into that union 
which Christ craved. They have made a 
mistake in supposing that union could be 
procured by authority. That is the mistake 
of Rome to-day, when the Church has de- 
clared an article of faith that must be re- 
ceived, reason or no reason. It won’t be 
received. The authority itself is dying out 
of the world. As intelligence increases the 
reason demands facts, truth, knowledge. The 
old cry was: “We are the one and only 
church. All you are dissenters, and all you 
are outside. God may in His infinite mercy 
save you, but there is no covenanted salva- 
tion for any of you outside of us.” That 
don’t go down, or rather it is going down. 
So it has been tried to unite churches by 
the power of coercion. 

Now, such is the operation of human rea- 
son that it is not certain that any two think- 
ing persons can get any nearer than generics. 
It is not certain that any two thinkers get as 
near as species, or even varieties. Here 
is a man with large perceptive faculties and 
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slender reflective. He believes in things but 
not in principles. His mind is organized in 
that way. Here is his neighbor that believes, 
with large reflective faculties, that principles 
are the main thing, and everything else is 
but indifferent. You can not make these two 
look the same way. Here is a man whose 
intellect is flushed with hope, and here is a 
man whose intellect is drugged with fear. 
Here is a man who has an imaginative 
flash, and here is another man who has none 
at all. Can you suppose that men so abso- 
lutely differently constituted can ever be 
brought to agree in regard to a specific for- 
mula of the doctrines that lie in our creeds 
as to unite them? The only way to unite 
them is juxtaposition. No sympathetic union. 
You might as well attempt to have one 
Church, and to have the whole world assem- 
bled in that Church, as to have denomina- 
tional unity. It cannot be done. The mo- 
ment that you accept the lead of Christ, 
and feel that God looks with compassion and 
tender sympathy upon men, high and low, 
perfect and imperfect, and that love is the 
very blood of God, and in proportion as it 
circulates in our veins we are likely to act in 
unity with Him and each other, what differ- 
ence is there in regard to external things ? 

I think the church is coming together, but 
not by abandoning their denominational 
forms. Woulda family give up housekeep- 
ing and gointoa phalanx and keep house 
together? The beauty of housekeeping lies 
in the varieties. God is an infinite lover of 
variety. His word has gone out to creation. 
In every family the children differ from their 
parents. One comes down from the mother’s 
line and one from the father’s; others are 
strangely diversified or banded together. God 
is differentiating everything. He makes the 
flowers produce variety. He turns them 
into species, and they run back into generics, 
but there is in this variety change, change, 
change in God’s outward universe and so- 
ciety. 

Don’t you suppose that if men are only 
luminous with love and co-ordinate them- 
selves together by sympathy, don’t you sup- 
pose that God likes that? Suppose a man is 
a Calvinist. He can’t get off from it. I 
have compassion for him, but I don’t blame 
him. I don’t call him of naught, as he does 
me. See what keeps you. Suppose a man 
isan Armenian. He is a kind of half re- 
formed Calvinist. Well, let him be an Ar- 
menian until time, philosophy, and gradual 
development shall show him a better way. I 
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would not obliterate the Methodist Church, 
nor the Baptist Church, nor the Lutheran 
Church, nor the Congregational Church, nor 
the Presbyterian Church, nor the Catholic 
Church. I would not obliterate them. Why 
need I not let them keep house as seems 
best to themselves, but don’t quarrel one with 
another. Love one another. I think I am. 
as thoroughly baptized by my mother’s tears 
and by my father’s sprinkling of water upon 
my brow, as if I had laid at the bottom of 
Jordan for a month. When I see what God 
is really attempting to do among men—it 
is the suppression of the animal; it is the 
development of the angel; it is the recon- 
struction of the whole spiritual fabric upon 
the image and model of Jesus Christ—am 
I to refuse my neighbor admission into my 
family because he does not dress as I do? 
Because she wears different colored ribbons 
from those I like? Because in anything ex- 
ternal he and his have their own idiosyncra- 
sies? There is not anything to be gained by 
conformity of church doctrines. We are get- 
ting nearer to unity of the Christian Church 
every day. 

I was overrun with a sense of joy when at 
Indianapolis, my former home, I found that 
Monday morning all the pastors in town 
were accustomed to meet socially together: 
from each other’s house to each other’s house, 
and there sat three Episcopalians ; and there 
sat a Campbellite Baptist, called a Unitarian 
Baptist by some; and there was a Baptist, 
and a Methodist, and a Congregational min- 
ister ; and I looked in at them and they all 
looked good. I couldn’t tell one from the. 
other by the way they looked. They all 
seemed to be happy. They were in brother- 
hood. Well, if twenty-five clergymen from 
every different denomination can live to- 
gether in peace, why cannot twenty-five hun- 
dred congregations ? What we want is Christ, 
not philosophy, not ordinances, not organiza- 
tions. These have their functions. Let 
them go on in their functions. But what we. 
want is that spirit whereby Christ is brought 
from heaven to this world, Christ in you the 
hope of glory. 

And now I see how God in His provi- 
dence is widening, widening the royal way. 
We are coming together, and therefore meet 
strange bed-fellows ; and that time has passed 
on, and then God brought together in a great 
war and in political strifes, men of different 
sects, denominations, and habitudes ; but it 
wore off a great deal of the repulsion. Then, 
comes the great temperance reformation, 
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Men of all sides are at work now together. 
Then came these great summer meetings and 
Chautauqua assemblies, and the various 
others by which the different denominations 
spent two or three weeks together and love 
one another and get attached to each other— 
all sorts of denominations—until at last there 
has come to be a state of things in the church 
in which the old affirmative maxim can be 
used : 

“See how these Christians love one another.” 
Oh! for the ages gone back; for a thou- 
sand years ormore the maxim{has been, “I 
know they are Christians, because they quarrel 
so.’ ” 

But the time is coming, the summer is 
coming already, though the winter holds tena- 
cious and the March winds are rude and bois- 
terous. The birds have come, the prophets 
of the summer. Already the flowers are 
breaking ground, the buds are bursting out 
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the twigs are assuming the summer color, 
March may resist and April may be luke- 
warm, but May and June are knocking at 
our doors and the summer is coming. All 
over the world it is coming, and Christ will 
cease soon all the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied. It is foryou and for me not so 
much to theorize and preach as to be like 
Christ ; and when you are like Christ nobody 
can hate you; and when large assemblies like 
this are like Christ no infidel can refuse his 
faith, The reality of Christ is beautiful, 
winning and melting in these latter years of 
the world’s age; only what we want is more 
Christ among his followers. ‘The day is close 
at hand, and I feel this morning inspired to 
Say, in the language of old: ‘Daughter of 
Zion, arise. Oh, Queen, put on thy beautiful 
garments, for thy light is come and the glory 
of the Lord is arisen upon thee.” Amen. 
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DELIVERED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


Text :— “Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my 
disciples.” —JouN, xv., 8. 

If you will take the trouble to stir up your 
memory, you will find that scarcely any figure 
so abounds in all its shapes in the Bible as 
that of the vine: the vine ; the vineyard; the 
vintage ; the vintner ; every form, as it regards 
both the Church and individual persons, as it 
regards those that are good and those that are 
bad, having application in every direction. 
The whole Scripture is full of figures of 
moral truth turning on the vine. But the 
height of sacredness is reached when Christ 
likens himself to the vine and his disciples to 
the branches. In this chapter it is run out 
almost into an apologue. 

The sentiment for our consideration, then, 
is the fruitfulness of Christian life as the evi- 
dence of religion. ‘The Church is God’s vine- 
yard ; Christians are God’s vine branches. 

Now, how is God glorified? It cannot be 


that we can add anything to His intrinsic ex- 
We can glorify a man by office, by 


cellence. 
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dignities, by honors, in various ways. The 
father can exalt his son, can plant him in life, 
can use all his experience and knowledge and 
influence to give him dignity, success, pros- 
perity and happiness; but nobody can add 
anything to God, nor can anybody make God’s 
glory intrinsic. The stature of His being, the 
outspread of his power, His infinite qualities—— 
no man can exalt these. We can glorify Him 
only by revealing in some degree what his ex- 
cellences are. We cannot by thought come 
to an understanding of God; but we can re- 
veal so much of His nature as is seen in Chris- 
tain life, and only so much. No man can 
glorify the sun; but when the day has hung 
drooping, melancholy, and by-and-by toward 
evening the. sun springs up, and the clouds 
begin to fold and spread, and here and there 
sun-bursts come in, and at last the ever-increas- 
ing light sweeps out of the whole heaven every 
cloud, we do not create the sun, and we do 
not burnish it, nor make it any brighter; but 
the wind reveals it. That which was hidden 
before is brought out in its fulness. And we 
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cannot in any way increase, we cannot even 
understand the full glory of God; but in our 
lives and dispositions we can make known to 
men the quality of divine attributes. One drop 
of water is enough to teach us what liquid is, 
but one drop of water would not be enough 
to teach us what the Atlantic ocean is if we 
had not seen it; and so one single devel- 
opment of love reveals the glory of the God of 
love, although the ocean, the tides, the infini- 


‘ties that belong to the Divine Nature we shall 


not know until we behold them from a higher 
point of vision. even if we do then. 

It is the declaration of Christ that if we bear 
much fruit we glorify God. What the fruit is 
we know already. The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
patience, goodness, faith, self-control. These 
are very precious fruits for garden or orchard ; 
and Christ says that the more of them we bring 
forth the more we reveal the nature of God. 

It is through these developments that men 
come gradually to form a conception of the 
Divine Nature. I do not think you can learn 
it by investigation—I mean such investigation 
as you would bestow upon geology, astronomy, 
the higher mathematics, or anything of that 
kind. It is not that power that reveals it, 
though that power recognizes it. It is the 
revelation of these qualities in ourselves that 
constitutes the glory of God. A diamond is 
nothing in itself; and yet, having the power of 
refraction and reflection, it in every facet gives 
brilliance and color from light. So it is with 
those who are really God’s gems and jewels. 
The light that flashes from their lives from day 
to day reflects Him, and makes men easily to 
know Him. 

Now, look at the example of Christ. I 
summon this, because the whole tenor of my 
discourse this morning is to show you that 
the power of the church lies in its quality, 
not in its quantity ; that the few are a great 
deal more than the many ; that as in Israel 
the great mob of a hastily gathered army was 
discharged and sent home, and two or three 
hundred did all the work, so ina Christian 
community the million do not do the work, 
but the few hundreds do it. The power of 
the church lies in the abundance and quality 
of its fruit—heart-fruit. 

You will, on reflection, call back the ex- 
ample of Christ. He did not organize a 
church. All the talk about Christ organizing 
a church is pure invention. He not only did 
nht, but He was Himself obedient to the 
temple and the synagogue. Nor did his dis- 
ciples understand that he had laid the foun- 
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dations of a church. They themselves con- 
tinued to attend the worship of the temple 
and the synagogue, nearly to the end of their 
lives. After thirty years James, the brother 
of Jesus, rebuked Paul for having abandoned 
the Jewish worship, and urgently compelled 
him to go up into the temple and cleanse 
himself from vows made in the presence of 
the people, that they might see that he had 
not abandoned Moses. The brother of Jesus, 
and one of the apostles, thirty years after he 
had gone up, instead of saying to Paul, 
“ Christ has formed a church, and you have 
no business to take any other lines than those 
that He laid down,” said to him, “‘ You have 
wandered from the lines that Moses laid 
down ; now show the people that you are not 
opposed to Moses;” and he went up into 
the temple and did it. Yet men go on say- 
ing that Christ laid the foundations, doubt- 
less, of a church, and that the disciples after- 
ward, doubtless, carried them out. But con- 
sider what Hishabit was. The miracles that 
He wrought excited universal curiosity. No 
town, no road, no hillside, was large enough 
for the throng that went out after Him ; and 
so far from encouraging it He avoided it ; 
and when He wrought any miracle He warned 
them to go back, and said, “ Go home to 
thy house, and see that thou tell no man.” 
It was to prevent universal public excite- 
ment. Not that abstractly it was improper, 
but that it evaporated the enthusiasm of 
the people to look at strange or miraculous 
things. It subjected them also to the sus- 
picion of the government, that might at any 
time bring down the bloody hand upon 
them. At any rate, He was disposed rather 
to repress than to excite public interest in 
His affairs. He was, on the other hand, 
perpetually endeavoring to teach the disci- 
ples that the development of a beautiful 
life was the power that he sought to estab- 
lish. It was not an order of the priesthood, 
it was not a new order of philosophy, it 
was not new institutions or methods that He 
was seeking to build up; it was to take 
man by man, and develop in him the king- 
dom of God. That is the lever, and the 
sight of the highest form of spiritual and 
temporal manhood is the instrument, by 
which the world is to be converted—has 
been, is, will be. 

“If ye salute your bethrren only, what do 
ye more than others? do not even the pub- 
licans so?” “Tsay unto you, That except 
your righteousness (your standard of charac- 
er, your whole inward life) shall exceed the 
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righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It was not conformity to church nor to 
creed, nor to ordinance, nor to any external 
operation. He says to an individual, “ You 
must rise higher, you must have more 
manliness, more nobility, more beauty, 
more ll-dissolving love.” Here is His 
pulpit, this is His church, in each heart. 
This is the power of which He sought to 
renovate the world. 

If this be, then, the substance of Christ’s 
teaching,—bear much fruit ; so shall ye glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven—then I 
remark, first, that the growth of the Church 
is not by the numbers that are in it, but by 
the graces, the beauty of holiness, the variety 
and ripeness of Christian feeling, character. 
These are the signs of growth. Whatever 
tends to make men, looking upon you, re- 
vere you, esteem you, love you, whatever 
lifts their conception of your spiritual excel- 
lence, gives strength to the Church. Every- 
where throughout the word of God this is 
made prominent. Look, for example, at the 
exhortations which Paul gives in Romans. 
This book of Romans was a special plea 
that the Jews might be carried off from their 
old foundations and built on the new foun- 
dation Jesus Christ ; but when thc argument 
closes the grand battle of reasoning, Paul 
comes down, and with wonderful compre- 
hensiveness and minuteness of detail under- 
takes to show what the individual Chris- 
tian life should be. In the 12th chapter of 
Romans, beginning with the gth verse, He 
Says : 

“Let love be without dissimulation.” 

Do not use it as a bribe or pretense, or a 
means of increasing your influence, or gaining 
your ends. Let it burn pure and simple, 
like a lamp in a temple. 

“ Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that 
which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love ; in honor pre- 
ferring one another; not slothful in business ; 
forvent in spirit ; serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope: patient in tribulation; continuing 
instant in prayer ; distributing to the neces- 
sity of saints; given to hospitality. Bless 
them which persecute you: bless and curse 
not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. Be of the same 
mind one toward another. Mind not high 
things (fashion, the higher classes), but con- 
descend to men of low estate.” 

Count all men, from the top to the bottom, 
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your brethren. 

“ Be not wise in your ownconceits. Recom- 
pense to no man evil for evil. Provide things 
honest in the sight of allmen. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men. Dearly beloved, avenge net your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath, for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. ‘Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink: 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 

What an inventory of qualities! How 
many of these do you possess? Here is the 
creed, not the Apostles’ creed, but a creed 
back of that; it isthe creed that really speci- 
fies that which Christ generically specifies in 
His teaching to men. A great many say 
that they are willing to heap coals on an 
enemy’s head, and on this consideration they 
are willing to return good for evil, totally 
misunderstanding the figure; for the altar 
fire was a cleansing fire; it was a flame that 
purified; and heaping coals of fire upon a 
man’s head is not for the sake of burning 
him, but for the sake of taking away his 
faults and mistakes. It gives him new light 
and new heat, after the conception of 
your character and of the higher Chris- 
tian character, that will enable him to 
imitate it. It is not an act of cruelty but of 
purification and love. “Be not overcome of 
evil.” Do not go at it as a wild beast would ; 
do not tread it under foot with angry and 
violent blows, and all forms of extravagant 
denunciations. Bring to bear upon it your 
goodness. Be not overcome of evil. Over- 
come evil with good. Goodness is the mode 
of overcoming mischief or evil. 

Well, take a passage in the 4th chapter of 
Ephesians, which is somewhat similar to the 
teachings here : 

“Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.” 

Do not hold on to a grudge. If anything 
has gone wrong, flash, and be done with it! 
do not cherish it. 

‘“‘ Neither give place to the devil. Let him 
that stole steal no more: but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands the thing which 
is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” 

So save him from the temptation of steal- 
ing. 

“Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good to 
the use of edifying (building), that it may 
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minister grace unto the hearers. And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice: and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Christ says that if ye bear much such fruit 
as that you glorify God, you reveal Him, you 
make known His glory. 

Secondly, the -courses which glorify God 
and make the Church rich are within the 
reach of everybody, the poorest, the plainest, 
the most obscure. There is a profound phi- 
losophy underlying moral government. There 
are profound philosophical questions that 
pertain to the attributes and the nature of 
God Himself. There are reaches of thought 
not unworthy of investigation, which only 
educated men, trained thinkers, can enter 
into ; and there is an impression which grows 
up too often in the Church that the men who 
have great gifts, great knowledge, are the 
glory of the Church. No; it is the man who 
has the most fruit of the Spirit of God 
that is the glory of the Church; and the 
qualities that constitute fruit are those that 
are open to everybody—to the child, to the 
young, to the ungifted, to the ignorant. 
Everybody knows, or may know, how to be 
gentle. Everybody knows how to use his 
tongue, not as a sword, but as an instrument 
of pleasure, profit and instruction to other 
men. A man may say, “I can’t be patient; 
I have never been to college.” Probably he 
would be less so if he had. A man may say, 
“‘T can’t be humble, I don’t know much.” 
But there is not a man so ignorant that he 
cannot be patient, humble, long-suffering, 
gentle. Take the most boisterous woman 
that ever lived, and the lightest of foot, and 
the lightest of head, and she may say, ‘‘I am 
not fit to be a teacher.” That may be; but 
when God gives her a school in her own 
house, and her scholar is her babe, see if she 
does not know enough to be long-suffering, 
and gentle, and full of all manner of sweet 
kindnesses—and is there a time at which a 
woman is more angelic than when she bends 
over her babe, and yields up every quality in 
her for the service of this unrequiting little 
one? It does not require one that has gra- 
duated at Wellesley, or that is competent to 
teach in a scientific seminary. The qualities 
that go to make resplendent characters, 
and that have the power of the gospel in 
‘them, are those that are possible to the lowest, 
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the least and the poorest. ‘There be Chris- 
tians that say, ‘Well, I never speak in 
meeting ; Ican’t.” Very well, that is all right. 
To be dumb when you ought not to speak is a 
very good Christian grace. “But I am of very 
little account. I only wish I could pray as I 
hear brethren pray; but I have no gifts in 
that direction. I should be glad to rise in 
the meetings sometimes ; but I know nobody 
wants to hear me.” Nobody wants to hear 
you if you get up to exhort; you are not fit 
to exhort ; and nobody wants to hear you if 
you undertake to explain passages of Scrip- 
ture ; but if God has brought you out of sor- 
row, and you have a word of testimony as to 
what that sorrow was, aad as to how deep it 
plunged you, and how in some gracious hour 
the heavens cleared, and your soul was eman- 
cipated, and lifted on high, then you will be 
listened to with interest. No eloquence is 
like that of a fact of soul-experience. What God 
is doing within us is the most dramatic thing 
that is going on in all the world. There are ° 
dramas of history and dramas of passion; 
but the silent dramas of the summer of the 
soul are more wonderful than any others that 
are taking place on earth; and these are the 
ones that mostly slumber, and are not brought 
out in speech. 

Let us turn to that long discourse of 
gifts in the first of Corinthians : 

* Covet earnestly,” saith the apostle, “the 
best gifts ; and yet I show unto you a more 
excellent way. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
love, I am nothing.” 

He goes on and specifies all those gifts that 
are coveted,—knowledge, power, philosophy, 
—and says that they are as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal as compared with the gifts 
that spring from love. There is a consistency 
in the gospel, and in all the epistles, in this, 
that the power of the Church lies not in its 
ordinances, not in its creed, but in the life of 
its members, by which they represent in a 
small degree what the life of God was in 
Jesus Christ Himself. It is not a declaration 
that creeds are valueless, or that organiza- 
tions are valueless ; but we are apt to look on 
the material side of truths. We are apt to 
let them down until they become something 
formal, something visible to our senses, and 
are like human machinery; and we overesti- 
mate their value. 

A fence is a very good thing on a farm for 
the sake of the crops that grow inside of it ; 
but there are any number of Christian farms 
that have high fences, and that have not a 
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thing growing in them but weeds. There are 
a great many forms of government and ordi- 
nances that have humble uses, and are not to 
be contemned nor derided, but that are simply 
useful as a protection or incitement to that 
which is all-important—namely, soul-grace, 
the beauty of holiness. 

Thirdly, I remark, that takes place still 
which took place in the days of the Old Tes- 
tament—God saves by few rather than by 
many. One single electric light in a hall is 
better than five hundred candles. So one 
glowing and eminent Christian life is better 
than a whole church full of tolerable Christ- 
ians ; and usually I think it willbe found that 
in the activities of the Church it is the few 
and not the many that give it quality, influ- 
ence, power. That has been the case all the 
way down in the history of the Church. Of 
memorable names, that have been as a sweet 
perfume in the garden of the Lord from gen- 
eration to generation here and there are a 
few. Florence Nightingale advanced the 
cause of active humanity more than before 
her day had a whole nation full of women, in 
so far as exterior life and its activities are con- 
cerned. Now and then one makes himself 
conspicuous. It is a glorious revelation of 
vine, of wilding. It may be good for simply 
looking at ; but everybody knows that a vine 
is for its fruit. Ido not think there is any- 
thing on earth more beautiful than a vine 
trailed up on a dwelling or on a trellis, 
branched with the Hamburg or other of the 
choice grapes hanging with golden or purple 
delicious clusters, here and there peeping out 
from under the leaves, all the way from the 
top to the bottom. Is there anything more 
beautiful than that? But in looking at 
Christian lives you will find that some vines 
have not a solitary grape on them. They 
are empty vines. But there are some that 
have two or three clusters, here and _ there. 
There are one or two things which they do 
that are conspicuous and excellent; how 
many Christians are there whose branches are 
loaded wtih the choicest fruit, that fills the air 
with its aroma, and delights the eye, and 
much more the tongue, if one be privileged 
to pluck and eat? 

“Herein is my Father glorified that ye 
bear much fruit.” 

Now, fourthly, faith in Christ is not what it 
is defined to be in theology. I do not know 
how many definitions of it there are; but 
faith in Christ is like faith in any master. If 
one, conscious of ignorance in music, goes to 
some celebrated pianist or violinist or organ- 
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ist to take lessons, he has faith in him show- 
ing it by the fact that he accepts him as a 
teacher, and then puts forth all his exertions 
to do the thing he is taught todo. Ifaman 
goes into the studio of some great master in 
Paris to study art, he has faith in him. 
Knowing what his reputation is he betakes 
himself to his instruction, and attempts to 
develop form, grouping, color, sentiment—all 
these. He gives himself up to the direction 
of the master because he has faith in him. 
If any man, wishing to study the military art, 
could have gone to one of the eminent gen- 
erals that served in this country, or to Von 
Moltke who served in Europe, he would have 
gone to him, not because he admired him, 
but as a teacher, having faith in him, and ac- 
cepting his teaching. 

Now, faith in Christ is said to be believing 
in Him, and that He was a member of the 
Trinity, and that every man who has faith in 
Him will be saved. It is iterated and reiter- 
ated in the ears of dull hearers, ‘‘ Have faith 
in Christ, accept Him, and ye shall be saved ;” 
but what is that which men are to have faith in 
andaccept? Jesus Christ is their Schoolmaster; 
he is their Guide and Leader; he is their 
Pattern ; and faith in Christ consists in put- 
ting yourself into His hands, that you may be 
what He was—you according to the measure 
of your nature what He was according to the 
measure of His nature. Faith is a very 
simple thing. A child can understand it ; 
and he that goes to school in any direction, 
and accepts the teacher and the thing taught, 
has faith in a measure. So to have faith in 
Jesus Christ is a thing perfectly understand- 
able. Here is the nature, not of Christ as a 
member of the Trinity, but of Christ in you. 
“ Put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” What do 
you mean by putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? Are you going to put on a third of 
the Trinity? Are you going to put on recon- 
dite and etherialized metaphysics? You are 
going to put on the graces that made Jesus 
Christ pre-eminently the man of all time—the 
God-man ; and whoever accepts Christ and 
every one of all the attributes that eventu- 
ated in His life, has faith in Him. Faith is 
very simple in this practical method, It is a 
belief in His demands and teachings, and an 
acceptance of them, not as a speculative 
theory, but as the educating force of Christ ; 
and that amounts to faith. 

The more there are, therefore, who have 
faith in Christ, who believe in Him—I do not 
mean who believe that He came from God 
and went to God, though that is a very glori- 
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ous truth, but who believe in humility, meek- 
ness, gentleness, longsuffering, patience and 
love because Christ had them and taught them 
—the more there are that are His true disciples. 

Fifthly, the tendency to judge of revivals 
is, I am afraid, becoming much materialized. 
Men glorify God that a great and powerful 
outpouring of His spirit has filled the churches. 
With what? Some rivers, when they come 
down in freshets in spring, bring sand, and 
destroy the meadows over which they spread 
themselves: while some bring loam, and re- 
fresh all the meadows where the detritus 
settles down, increasing the soil. And arevi- 
val is beneficial not by the number of persons 
supposed to be converted, but by the quality 
of the conversion they have gone through. I 
say nothing against revivals ; from my youth 
up I have believed in them; but I do say 
that there is very great danger in estimating 
them, because there is so much enthusiasm 
connected with them, and so much that is in 
alliance with pride of flesh, and of numbers, 
that we are in danger of misjudging them— 
great revivals, for instance, such as are held 
in Chicago, in Indianapolis, in Louisville and 
in many other places. Why, my young friend, 
the boy preacher, Harrison, informed me that 
there were twenty-six hundred persons con- 


verted in one city where he was. ‘T'wenty- 
six hundred gardens of the Lord! Well, I 
would like to see those gardens. I would 
like to see what they bring forth. If they 


simply say they are in the Church, and _ have 
a through ticket paid up to heaven, and go 
back and live just as they always have lived, 
I do not very much esteem that ; but if there 
could be twenty-six hundred persons that 
break out with the blossom and fruit of the 
Lord’s garden in their hearts, and they could 
all be brought into the Church in one com- 
pany, the millenium would be the next step, 
right outside the door. Communities could 
not stand such a cloudburst as that. I think 
churches are very largely without the concep- 
tion of where the force of the Lord’s presence 
in them is. If the Churchis growing in grace, 
and in the good works that spring from it ; 
if all the dispositions of the members are ame- 
liorated; if they are more honest, more truth- 
ful, more generous, more forbearing, more 
charitable, in every direction; if they are sus- 
tained under their grievances and thwartings ; 
if they bear their cross more easily; if they 
are filled with hope, and with a love that leads 
them to prefer others rather than themselves 
~-if this spirit of Jesus Christ is thus diffused 
among the churches, why, there is a revival 


of the most important sort. If you could 
bring hundreds and thousands of others, and 
should really come into the beginnings of this 
life, that would perhaps be more glorious; but 
there is a revival that does not increase the 
Church numerically, and yet increases it. 

“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit.” 

It is fruit-bearing that tells the the growth 
of the Church. 

“So shall ye be my disciples.” 

In every era of life, I think I might say, in 
every five years, every one of us could afford 
to be born again; every one of us should grow 
out of our old experience and into another © 
and higher one; and the church augments 
itself, not in the sense in which you count, 
but in the sense in which you weigh. The 
quality of the life that is developed in the 
Christian Church is that by which you are to 
mark its increment, its increased value. 7 

One of the things that early in my minis- 
try I remember hearing, was a man of God, a 
proud Virginian, who became a minister of 
Christ, and in poverty was rendered most 
beautifully humble and full of. dignity, never 
seeking anything by ambition, say to achurch, 
“It is a great deal better, my brethren, 
that one apple-tree should bear twenty 
bushels than that twenty apple-trees should 
bear each one bushel of apples. It is a great 
deal better that one man should be increased 
in fruitfulness to a large degree than that five 
men should just begin to bear a little. It is not 
how many you have bearing but how much 
they are bearing, and what is the quality of 
the fruit they bear.” 

Now, I should not offer these general views 
as a dissuasion from joining the Church. In 
a large and generous nature they are persua- 
sive. I do not ever invite you to the church 
communion for the sake of counting you, nor 
to produce in youa feeling that on the whole 
you are safe. My idea augments with grow- 
ing years that it is a heroic thing to be a 
Christian man. It is a good thing to besaved, 
provided you are worth saving, provided there 
is anything of you to be saved; but I am 
afraid there are a multitude of persons 
whose only idea of religion is that they are 
going to get to heaven. ‘That is not the New 
Testament religion. ‘The religion of the 
New Testament is heroism, a higher standard 
of thought and feeling in every moral relation 
—more strengih, more beauty, more duty, 
more love, more power, a larger and freer 
manhood ; and the call of men to this higher 
life seems to me the noblest calling that can 
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come tohuman ears. There is your model ; 
there are the men and women who have 
reproduced it in their own lives, through the 
generations of the Church—-heroic men and 
noble women. It is the largest style of 
manhood known to humanity. There is the 
ever-increasing example, there is the ever- 
quickening spirit of the Holy Ghost; and it 
is to such a life as this that I invite every one 
who is a candidate for membership in this 
church. We do not want any more dry 
branches. We do not expect you to come 
into this church and begin to bear fruit at 
once in full measure; but we want the idea 
with which you come into this church to be 
larger Christ-likeness. 

There is something in religion. It is not 
mysterious; it is not miraculous; it is the 
unfolding of your nature according to Jesus 
Christ; it is a real education, and glorifies 
God while it exalts and makes honorable your 
own nature. It is to that higher life, not in 
the technical sense in which we hear the word 
used; but to a life above the flesh, a life of 
the Spirit, a life patterned upon the beauty and 
glory of God, that I invite every one of you. 

Let me read, in closing, the exhortation 
that is given in Colossians, the third chapter 
.and the twelfth verse: 

* Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
-humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering ; 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do 
ye. And above all these things put on love, 
which is the bond of perfectness. And let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body; and be ye 
thankful.” 

Does anybody want to go to that school? 
You have moralities, you have a thousand 
knowledges, you have many good impulses, 
you have some good habits; but above all put 
on a bond—that is, a belt. 

When, according to the old Roman and 
Grecian custom, men had swathed themselves 
in the toga and in other garments that natur- 
ally would fly loose, they belted themselves 
around about the heart, as it were, to hold 
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everything else in order. “ Put on love, which 
is the Lond of perfectness,” saith the apostle, 
and that holds all other graces and qualities 
together. 

So, if there be any aspirants, not that say, 
‘See how we are already bearing fruit,” (bet- 
ter that if you can say it), but that say, “Is 
there room in the nursery for me to be planted 
and grafted into this new life?” I reply, yes, 
there is. If there are any that say, “I desire 
to be in the Lord’s garden, and to be culti- 
vated, that I may bring forth the right fruit, 
and that abundantly,” there is room, too, for 
you. If there be any that say, “I desire to be 
saved,” I ask them: Do you desire to be sal- 
vable? Do you desire to be saved while you 
are going on in life just as you are? or do 
you desire to be saved by putting off the old 
man and putting on the new man in Christ 
Jesus? If the latter is true the doors of the 
Church and of God’s heart are open to you, 
and the hands of power in the Holy Ghost 
are extended toward you, drawing you, and 
sanctifying you; and in the other life, when 
you rise, however small your gifts and your 
opportunities may have been, if you can carry 
up one flower or one cluster, Christ will not 
despise it. He will accept it at your hands. 
If a little child, that knows not better, brings 
me a burdock, or perchance even a thistle, 
and brings it in the spirit of love, I can 
scarcely refrain from tears, and I take it with 
great joy from his hand. It is the best he 
knows how to do. There will be no rigorous 
examination. As every man has, so shall he 
be judged. If you bring up much fruit, clus- 
ter upon cluster, all the more blessed and 
glorious will it be. To them that bring such 
fruit as that Christ can say, “Your earthly life 
has led many hither that came before you.” 
Oh, what joy there will be in that companion- 
ship! What heavenly glory !—not rainbows, 
not trumpets, not wax candles and white- 
robed men round about altars. All those be- 
longed to the old ideas, and were illustrative 
rather than real. Whenever men can bring 
another garden, another vine, another har- 
vest of blessed fruitage, all heaven will re- 
joice, and you will rejoice forever and forever 
with them. 
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THE POWER OF JESUS’ NAME. 


DELIVERED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


Text: “Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted Him and given Him a name which is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.”—Philippians, II., 9-11. 


A name is a circle holding within it certain 
qualities or histories. If it holds nothing, it 
collapses. Ordinarily there is so little in an 
individual life that the name is forgotten with 
the person. It is borne indifferently by a 
thousand in succession, meaning little in 
either case except separation from somebody 
else. Now and then a life is full of power 
and performance. Then the name is a re- 
cord. It does not simply separate one from 
his fellows for the sake of his individuality: 
it becomes a receptacle of history. 

Names act, even in their lowest relation, 
an important part in human society. On so 
simple a thing as that it is probable that 
government itself depends. I doubt if there 
could be business or government if the whole 
mass of mankind were unseparated by names 
from each other. Men could not become 
citizens responsible to the law. The law 
holds the individual; but without names men 
are like so many drops of water in the sea, 
and the individual would escape. 

Nor could you engage in business outside 
of the reach of each man’s eye, if you could 
not identify, personify, point out. How could 
a man be identified as a criminal, or as a 
trafficker? Men would run into each other. 
Law, government and commerce could not 
deal with nameless individuals, but only with 
masses; and this would itself make good 
government impossible. 

Names not only separate men from each 
other in distinct personality, but they are 
monuments of great deeds. ‘They are reser- 
voirs of influence. They are schools which 
send forth light and inspiration. I had al- 
most said that they cease to represent a per- 
son and become qualities—names of great 
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forces rather than of individuals. Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Elijah--they are almost strip- 
ped of their portraiture. It is what they re- 
presented and what they did that we think of 
in connection with them. If it were not for 
the many pictures that Christian artists have 
drawn, it would be difficult to imagine how 
Moses looked—and it is very certain that he 
did not look as he has been drawn. 

Solon, Socrates, Plato, Homer--it is not 
by their individuality that we think of them, 
but by that intellectual fruit which they 
brought forth and which these names repre- 
sent, 

Phidias, Praxiteles, Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Rembrandt and a host of others are 
known by something of art outside of them- 
selves and their names are a kind of index, 
simply pointing to their schools, their pictures, 
or their influence. 

Alfred, Cromwell, Bacon, Napoleon, Wash- 
ington, Grant—all these register history. Do 
you suppose that Alfred or Cromwell would 
be better remembered by building him a 
monument? The history of liberty is Crom- 
well’s monument. Napoleon certainly needed 
none. The disintegration of the world and 
the integration of something new represent 
him, Washington and Grant, though no stone 
ever were put upon stone, would never be 
forgotten. The continent and the nation are 
their monuments. They need no monuments 
whose lives have been so fruitful that the re- 
sult of their living is known and read of all 
men. When we pronounce their names, it is 
as the opening of the door of history. Up- 


- springs to thought the representative influences 


set in motion and the deeds performed by 
them. 

At the time this declaration in regard to 
the transcendent eminence of Christ’s name 
was made, if one had been called to say what 
person would probably be made so eminent 
over all others, and had cast his eyes around 
the whole world to select some such wonder- 
ful person, he would have looked everywhere 
else on the globe before he would have pitch- 
ed upon the person that thus is to bear this 
name of glory over all others, Would it prob- 
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ably have lighted upon a peasant? Would 
the searching eye prophetic have sought out 
aday-laborer so unschooled that his neigh- 
bors marveled that he could read. Would 
one have hunted for a peasant carpenter in a 
nation despised above all other nations on 
the face of the earth? A gorgeous Orient, 
full of memories of Medea and Persia and 
Babylon and Assyria, there was. Egypt sat 
musing amid her ruins, dimly conscious of 
past glory never to return. Who in the East 
and who in Egypt, would be heir to such a 
name? Greece, fallen politically, yet raised 
her beautiful head, proud of giving art and 
philosophy to the civilized world; and yet 
who of all the Grecians would have dared to 
assume such aname? The arms of Rome 
resounded throughout the world; her empire 
was compacted by law, and maintained by 
imperial armies; yet there was not a Cesar 
among them all that any man would have 
dreamed of bearing the one great name. 

From these heights all the world looked 
down upon an insignificant province, along 
the eastern edge of the Mediterranean, a nest 
of wasps, proud, arrogant, insubordinate. 
No mighty tree, oak or cedar like that of 
Lebanon, but athornin the side of all nations, 
were they. Jesus was an uneducated peasant, 
to His age of doubtful paternity. What was 
there, then, which should so exalt Him, and 
promise such oriency of glory? He was 
a wonder-worker ; but wonder-workers are 
influential only within the reach of men’s 
senses. Despised was He by the educated 
of His countrymen. He was arrested and 
was condemned to death by a mode that ex- 
pressed the most odious disgrace. One of the 
most pathetic lines in that description which 
I read in the opening service, was that which 
represented Christ as humbling Himself unto 
death, “even the death of the cross”, as if 
that were a sting sharper than death itself. 

Is this, then, the candidate for unparalelled 
fame? Out of that degraded province, and 
at the bottom of her uneducated citizens, shall: 
we pluck a peasant, who was accused of being 
traitorous to His country,and traitorous to His 
religion, and was executed under the author- 
ity of Rome by the hand of His own country- 
men, priests ? 

What great work of literature did he 
leave? He did not write a word except that 
which, written ‘in the sand, perished under 
the first foot that trod that way. There was 
no poem, no essay, no song, nothing. He 
founded no church—not a line. He suffered 
the synagogue quietly by transformation and 


adaptation to circumstances to evolve itself 
into the Christian Church. He _ neither 
measured the ground nor ordained the ser- 
vice, nor did he build any institution; yet 
there is not an institution in the civilized 
world to-day that is not founded on Him. 
A generation passed before his whole life 
was even written by His disciples, or those 
that heard His word. He did not adda fact to 
science. Medicine was as much needed as it 
is now; but not one single ray of light did He 
throw upon it. Anatomy learned nothing from 
Him. Physiology knew nothing from Him. Hy- 
geine was not in any way helped by Him. The 
profession was not touched by Him. And 
yet He healed blindness, deafness, and leprosy, 
and restored men from the dead—which medi- 
cine could not do. 

No ideas of government were left by him. 
All the world was cracking with anguish un- 
der the strain of governmental inflictions. 
He set not one single principle of, govern- 
ment before his disciples, and no _ political 
economy ; and yet all the political economy 
that to-day is fermenting and _ swelling, 
came from Him. ‘The name was _ not 
known, nor was there one single maxim of 
principle evolved. 

There was, so far as the element of power 
is concerned, no visible result of the life of 
Christ. His teaching indeed ran against the 
whole opinion of the world, against the strong- 
est impulses of human nature, against all past 
experience, against nature itself as thus far 
developed. ‘The whole course of civilization 
was confronted by his teachings; and if he 
was the true teacher, and the great one, then 
all that had been acquired in civilization had 
got to subordinate itself to a new regimen, a 
new atmosphere and a new influence. 

Howlittle likely was it thata man so unknown 
should ever have such a sentence pronounced 
upon him—“A name above every name!” 
From the depths of obscurity, from ignominy, 
from narrow provincial circles, from the very 
tribunal and disgrace of a public execution— 
shall you there pick out your hero, and there 
prophesy his crown and the power of his 
name? 

What an audacious prophecy, then, this one 
of Paul’s was! He was crazy, he was drunk 
with his own personal enthusiasm—was he 
not? Youmight well say so, if history had 
not shown that he was right, and if it were not 
being shown more and more perfectly. It has 
come true. Not another namecan be found 
in all history, nor is there any likelihood that, 
as the ages go on, and we more and more per- 
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fectly understand this, there will be found any 
other name that has in it such fountains of 
power and influence as the name of Jesus. 
Every literature has been inspired and re- 
created by it. Compare the brightest pages 
of Grecian and Roman literature (and besides 
them there was scarcely any worth mention- 
ing) with the literature that has sprung up 
under the inspiration of Jesus. Theyare like 
midnight without stars, while this is ike noon- 
day that obliterates stars by excess of light. 
Every philosophy has been changed by his 
teaching, which has been the leaven, silent, 
unobtrusive, thathas wrought through all the 
modern philosophies. 

Song, epic, essay, dramas without end, have 
been drawn from the influence of that obscure 
peasant of Galilee. Laws themselves have 
been ameliorated. Once He fell underneath the 
lawless law ; but in the silence of the ages He 
has risen superior to all systems, and has 
become; if not the external law-giver, yet the 
inspiration within. 

Governments have grown humane. War 
itself has beenameliorated. The cold marble 
has felt Histouch. The cathedral has sprung 
into existence to celebrate His worship. Its very 
form is a cross; and a golden cross on its 
spire gives benediction to the coming and 
going of the sun. 

This workis still going on. All the struggles 
for justice in the world sprung out of that 
name. All the struggles for opportunity, for 
liberty and for refinement upon a higher purity 
and a more joyous experience are drawn from 
His name. What the attraction of gravita- 
tion is upon the earth, what the attraction of 
the greater spheres in the heaven is for their 
satellites, that, in every one of the elements of 
human society, is paralleled by the influence 
of Jesus. 

What, then, is the secret of this mystery? 
It is easy to say that God ordained it; but 
God ordains nothing except through the minis- 
tration of causes; and what are the causes? 
What are the influences? Is this the prophetic 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands 
which shall dash in pieces the statue of gold, 
silver, brass, iron, and clay? It truly is. 

Look for a moment upon the development 
of some of the forces which have effected 
this great change; that is to say, look into 
His life and teachings to see if they were not 
the seed of this wonderful growth which has 
transformed the world. 

In the first place His kingdom, His philo- 
sophy, was a newly organized spiritual force. 
There had been glimpses of development 
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everywhere, but this had never been made the: 
foundation element. The time had come. 
The day of evolution had arrived. Until this 
time in the main, men lived their animal life, 
and all the forces on which they depended 
for success, for fame, for property, for luxury, 
for power, were the forces of the body, and of 
those appetites and instincts which belong to 
the body. All of society wasa materialization 
of lower propensities. The whole world was 
organized upon the animal forces—craft, avar- 
ice, luxury, physical armies, coercive govern- 
ments, which placed the strong above the 
weak. Mankind were near to the animal level, 
and worshipped the successful physical powers. 
It was the animal man that was in existence 
and in great power, and the man spiritual was 
but just glancing out of the visions of sleep. 
It was not yet even awake. 

I call your attention to the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, which we read so often and so glibly 
that we do not understand what its power is, 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

No; the men of ambition—the men who 
think they never have received their full 
credit—they are the ones that are supposed 
to be blessed. Men are thought to be spirit- 
less and mean if they are poor in spirit. 
Nevertheless, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

‘Blessed are they that mourn.” 

Why, the whole world was in a scramble to 
get away from mourning. Men planned be- 
forehand to keep away from it. They felt 
that youth was life because age brought com- 
plications, various burdens, disasters. The 
wish of the Greek was that he might be for- 
ever young. The Grecian gods were the 
men that had been deified with an eternal 
youth. Their very idea of God Himself was: 
that He was one who could not suffer. As if 
the idea embodied in the family state, that 
the father and mother were insusceptible of 
sympathy or suffering for their children, would 
make a grand-father or a historic mother! Yet 
it just accorded with the barbaric notion of 
the materialized civilization of antiquity, that 
the God that they had put into the heavens 
through their imagination was a God that 
could not suffer. It was the Greek idea of 
eternal youth and of personal enjoyment. 

“Blessed are the meek; they shall inherit 
the earth.” 

If there was one animal above all others: 
that was despicable as a matter of conquest,. 
it was ameek man. What is meekness? It 
is such a sense of superiority in love, such a 
sense of patience in good will, as that when: 
it is confronted with insult and slighting it 
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still maintains its integrity and pours out on 
the smiter good will and love. That may 
have been possible in poetry, though I never 
read any poetry of antiquity that had this 
idea in it. Yet only there could it have been 
born, except in the lineage of the Hebrew 
race. 

* Blessed are the meek; they shall inherit 
the earth.” 

It is taking place already. The inherited 
power of meekness and gentleness through 
the long reign of force among men is slowly 
beginning to unfold itself; and the day will 
come when not in the warrior’s arm, not in 
the accumulated treasures of rich men, not in 
wisdom, not in any of the ordinary and lower 
forces of society will there be such power as 
is rolled up in essential meekness. But these 
are qualities that yet were not dug; certainly 
they were not coined and circulated. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after (what ? banquets? wine and strong 
drink? place, like Zebedee’s children, on the 
right and on the left of power? after about 
the most worthless thing that antiquity knew) 
righteousness.” 

“Blessed are the merciful.” 

Yes. When Cesar speaks of Gaul, where 
they had taken many thousands of captives, 
he quietly remarks in his annals, “ They were 
treated after the manner of Romans (slaught- 
ered! )”. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart. Blessed 
are the peacemakers. Blessed are the per- 
secuted for righteousness sake; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now, all these qualities represent the spir- 
itual element in man, as the organized ele- 
ments that had preceded, and still exist so 
largely in the world, represented the corpor- 
eal elements of mankind; and Jesus came to 
develop a kingdom that was superior to the 
kingdom of the flesh and that was almost un- 
known by seer, by prophet and by songster 
in that day. It was a period designated in 
the Bible as the “fulness of time.” The day 
‘had come when there should be evolved from 
the lowcr life and the institutions that had 
sprung out of it, the sweet blossom of a higher 
hfe and the fruit of the nobler part of man; 
and it was saying, as it were, to the bottom 
of the human brain, “Thus far, but no fur- 
ther.” It was saying to the higher brain of 
man, “ Now ascend and reign.” 

All the ages have been little by little en- 
larging and strengthening and inspiring. the 
‘qualities that come from man’s spiritual nat- 
ure, and repressing and diminishing those 


qualities that spring from the animal man. 

Christ insisted upon the qualities that in his 
own day were esteemed as of novalue, though 
they were perhaps a polish. Things that, in 
real organized life, as men thought of it, they 
coveted and desired and stood upon, he re- 
garded, I will not say with contempt,. but 
simply as perhaps necessary instruments of 
the childhood of the human race. He came 
to disclose and develop higher qualities of in- 
fluence and power from out of the heart of 
man. In the Old Testament, and also in an 
occasional pagan essay, we find praise of this, 
that and the other single gracious quality ; 
but to the world, which said to itself, “ Seek 
first substantial things ; and then, when thy 
feet are well founded on matter and money 
and honor and influence, polish yourself with 
a few of these graces ; as aman wears a rose 
in his buttonhole, so put on a few of these 
elements ; it will make you look prettier ”—- 
to the world, Christ came and said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
ousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” It wasrevolution. It was putting 
what was then at the top at the bottom where 
it ought to be. 

Then next, God walked in Jesus’ life and 
in His speech, with an interpretation not by 
language nor by epithet, but by alife enacted. 
To me, the strongest argument for the divin- 
ity of Christ does not lie in the fact that it is 
necessary to make up the atonement, and 
that the atonement is necessary to make up 
the Trinity, and that the Trinity is necessary 
to make up the system of doctrine. There is 
no objection to such a use of it as that; but 
that to me is as nothing ; what I desire above 
everything else is to know who my God is; 
what He thinks ; what He feels ; what His dis- 
position is toward me—toward me in my 
moods of sinfulness and weakness. To tell 
me that God is patient is not enough ; I want 
to see the patience of God ; and in the life of 
Christ I behold it; and I say to myself in 
every emergency of life, “‘ What was Christ’s 
conduct ; not only what were His words, but 
what were Hisdeeds? What was the living 
Christ as He walked among men and before 
them?” With the exception of the limita- 
tions of matter and space, I lift all the qual- 
ities of His life into the heavens and say, 
“This is God indeed. This is the patience 
that rules the universe. This is the suffering 
for men rather than the infliction of suffering 
onmen. This is the mother God. This is 
the father God.” Christin His life and con- 
duct, interprets to me the very interior dis- 
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position and administration of Almighty God. 
It was a new view. It was a view that has 
been struggling to disclose itself perfectly. 

As in a spring morning you have seen a 
rose or a violet yet gummed by sepals so that it 
could only show its color, try to blossom, and 
could not, and the careful gardener has come 
and separated the sepals little by little, and 
the flower has at last broken out in all its full- 
ness and symmetry; so there are many ideas 
of Christ and of God in the New Testament 
that in the dark ages and in the ascetic philo- 
sophies of the world have not been able to 
blossom ; but the time is coming when the 
bindings are to be taken off. I think I hear 
Christ speaking to theology, and saying, as 
He did to the emancipated friend of His who 
came forth bound hand and foot in grave 
clothes, ‘ Loose him, and let him go.” Now 
that men are taking the napkin off from the- 
ology and throwing it away, there are multi- 
tudes of dear good old men that are scared, 
thinking that religion herself is going to be 
destroyed; but it is the grave clothes that are 
being taken away—the very things that have 
hindered the power and life of the true faith. 

It is in Jesus Christ that we have 
the first full and trustworthy assurance 
of the life to come, the life beyond. 
Cicero plead for it. It was unbelieved, 
largely, except among the ignorant—the life 
from death; the carrying over of individual- 
ity into the great sphere beyond. ‘ The 
Oriental philosophy had taught us that if we 
lived aright we would be resumed again by 
God. That is no comfort now, whatever it 
might have been then. What every man 
wants is the sense that his whole life, his loves, 
his hopes, his aspirations, the result of all his 
heroic struggles, the victory of the man spiri- 
tual over the man animal, have not been ex- 
pended for the sake of being buried at the 
end. In proportion as he feels the import- 
ance of his own individuality he stands by 
the side of the grave and says, ‘“O, grave, 
where is thy victory? I shall never be im- 
prisoned in thee; I belong to the immortal ”; 
and yet it was a dream and a hope late in 
coming. If it was known to the antiquity of 
the Jews, it was not expressed in their scrip- 
tures. Doubtless seers, prophets, eminently 
holy men had glimpses of it; certainly they 
had hopes concerning it; but it is said, 
“Christ brought life and immortality to light.” 
When he came it flashed over the whole hori- 
zon like the morning sun, and no hand 
could roll it back again. and it has 
shone on steadily, and it has ameliorated 
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the spirit, thought, practice, institution 
and law of humanity. It is a silent 


force; but, philosophically traced, there is no 
one thing that could be more disastrous to 
morality, to the equality of mankind, or to the 
aid of the poor, weak and struggling, than to 
obliterate the idea of continued personal 
existence. The hope of the world lies in the 
fact that man is of such intrinsic value that 
he shall live again. That is to say, if he has 
come to a state of exaltation above the mere 
animal, that part of him shall not die. It is 
by faith in Jesus Christ that immortality is to 
be possessed. 

But there is more than this in the silent 
influence of Christ. Not only is it a revela- 
tion of the spiritual elements that inhere in 
human nature; not only is it a new view and 
development of the Divine Nature; not only 
has there sprung from him as from a moral 
expert, the testimony in regard to the reality 
of the life beyond. “I came down from 
heaven; I lay down my life; I take it up 
again; I ascend to make preparation for you; 
in my Father’s house are many apartments; I 
go, that where I am there ye may be also” (and 
surely He had a right to speak as a moral 
expert if any man in this world had)—not only 
all these, but there is, to every man that has 
ever believed in Jesus Christ, an elemental 
power transcendently greater than any of 
them. In every true man who has an aspira- 
tion there is a continual struggle, often called 
“the battle of life.” It is without banners, 
without trumpets, without sound. There is 
going on between the bad and the good 
in every man’s life a perpetual conflict; and 
every man in life is born to more or less of 
sorrow and defeat. The plainer a man is, the 
more open is he to this thrust of sorrow; and 
the truer the love of every man’s heart the 
more is the bolt felt that falls in his house- 
hold. As against the empty cradle there is 
no philosophy to set up. In regard to the 
struggles of men to maintain their honor, in 
regard to the yielding of life to patriotism, in 
regard to all the elements which men are 
called by a higher manhood to offer—in regard 
to every one of these there has been asso- 
ciated in the history of men the thought of 
Christ hovering near, and saying, “I have 
overcome the world; therefore ye shall over- 
come the world. Blessed is he that suffers 
with me: for him is a crown of glory laid up. 
I am with thee always, unto the end of the 
world.” 

There is a temple here whose priesthood 
is Christ. There is here, in the hour of dis- 
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‘tress, a refuge, and there is Christ. There is 
in the experience of every heart that ever has 
gained victories in this world over the flesh 
and the lust thereof, the constant feeling, ‘“‘ By 
the grace of God I am what I am,” and it is 
‘the grace latent working in you. Poor earth 
and poor flowers!—they do not know that 
the resurrection of the spring comes from the 
sun. But we, endowed as they are not, know 
whence cometh our life and inspiration. From 
.our childhood we learn the outer Christ; and 
as we enter manhood everything that lifts us 
. higher we consciously trace to the ever-pres- 
ence of Christ, who has fulfilled His declara- 
tion, “I will never leave you nor forsake you.” 
This thought is a power for individual tri- 
umph, for courage, for strength, for purity, 
for exaltation, such as was never known in 
.any pagan religion and such as never can be 
known to any one who is not conscious that 
‘he sits down under the banner of divine love, 
that when he is in the deepest distress there 
is one more concerned for him than he is for 
his own self and that One is Jesus. 

There is spread throughout the church of 
Christ, by which I mean all true believers, 
‘this additional thought. He has given to Him 
a name above every other name, that at the 
name of Jesus all things shall bow, whether 
in the heaven or on the earth. He loves you 
yet. He has not instituted a new economy. 
He came on earth to sow the seed; and in 
heaven He cultivates the harvest, and to-day 
He is the ruling force, that through His provid- 
ence and through all the great laws and agen- 
cies of nature is developing more and more 
the power of the spiritual manhood of this 
world. 

We need no further education for the flesh. 
It is tumultuous, it is arbitrary, it is cruel, it is 
destructive. What we need above everything 
else is that in law, in public policy, in all gov- 
ernment, in the usages of society, the ruling 
force shall be the force of the spiritual man, 
and not of the animal man. Noschool of philo- 
sophy could conserve it. There could not 
‘spring up from among men, that are yet pre- 
‘dominantly animal, a providence that should 
guard it. Christ sits in the heaven still, and 
His name is above every other name. In 
heaven, on the earth, and throughout the uni- 
verse, yet one day everything will bow the 
knee in token of homage and obedience to 
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the Lord Jesus—your Lord, my Lord, and 
our God. 

And now, looking back upon this steady 
unfolding through light and through darkness, 
through joys and tribulations, beholding how 
the human race began at the lowest form, how, 
through the ministrations of nature, it was 
refined by divine influence, how, little by little, 
nations have been slowly spiritualized, some- 
times going back, but on the whole advanc- 
ing, how the whole way of God with the race 
has been upward and onward, and how, in 
these later days, the light is growing brighter 
and brighter, is it not a glorious faith which 
we have, that the whole human family is on 
its march heavenward, and that, while linger- 
ers and deserters shall perish, all that keep 
ranks and are faithful to the banner of the 
Lord shall grow stronger and be exalted more 
and more highly ?_ God is in the world, in its 
providence, and nature itself is full of the provi- 
dence of God, and of His purpose, and shall 
be to the last; and righteousness shall be the 
stability of the times. 

Which side will you take? Will you go 
with the animal, passional; with the law of 
force, craft, gain; with wild liberty; or will 
you take the side which Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace, has inaugurated—the side of meek- 
ness, gentleness, love, self-denial, patience, 
goodness? Choose; for all things are mov- 
ing and sorting men. One side or the other, 
every man’s life is following; and if you sow 
to the flesh, you shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, while if you sow to the Spirit you 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

On such a day as this, when all with wild 
sounds of joy and with triumphant music the 
whole civilized Christian world is toning the 
name of Jesus, go below the outward sign, 
and think what Jesus means, and what is the 
contents of that circle which we call Jesus. 
Consider all those grand and higher powers 
which He possessed and made obligatory upon 
you. Will you bow your knee to Him ?— 
not to the historic Christ, not to Jesus as the 
man of Galilee and Judea, but to Jesus as He 
represents the justice, the love, the purity, 
the eternal sympathy of God and of the whole 
universe. Will you bow the knee to that 
name, and call yourself His disciple? When 
the white banner of the Cross is unfurled, 
will you walk under it, the weapons of your 
warfare being not carnal, but spiritual ? 
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SISTERS AND BROTHERS. 


Text: ‘‘ And his sister stood afar off to 
know what would become of him.’’—Exopus 
li. 4. 

Princess Thermutis, daughter of Pharaoh, 
looking out through the lattice of her bathing- 
house, on the banks of the Nile, saw a curious 
boat on the river. It had neither oar nor 
helm, and they would have been useless any- 
how. There was only one passenger, and 
that a baby boy. But the Mayflower that 
brought the Pilgrim Fathers to America car- 
ried not so precious a load. The boat was 
made of the broad leaves of papyrus tightened 
together by bitumen. Boats were sometimes 
made of that material, as we learn from Pliny, 
and Herodotus, and Theophrastus. 

‘* Kill every Hebrew boy when he is born,”’ 
had been Pharaoh’s order. ‘To save her son, 
Jochebed, the mother of little Moses, had put 
him in that queer boat and launched him. 
His sister Miriam stood on the bank watching 
that craft with its precious burden. She was 
far enough off not to draw attention to the 
boat, but near enough to offer protection. 
There she stands on the bank. Miriam the 
poetess, Miriam the quick-witted, Miriam the 
faithful, though very human, for in after time 
she became so mad with that very brother for 
marrying a woman she did not like, that she 
made a great family row, and was struck with 
leprosy. 


Miriam was a splendid sister, but had her 
faults, like all the rest of us. How carefully 
she watched the boat containing her brother ! 
A strong wind might upset it. The buffaloes 
often found there might, in a sudden plunge 
of thirst, sink it. Some ravenous water-fowl 
might swoop, and pick his eyes out with iron 
beak. Some crocodile or hippopotamus crawl- 
ing through the rushes might craunch the babe. 
Miriam watched and watched, until Princess 
Thermutis, a maiden on each side of her, 
holding palm leaves over her head to shelter 
her from the sun, came down and entered her 
bathing-house. When from the lattice she saw 
that boat she ordered it brought, and when the 
leaves were pulled back from the face of the 
child and the boy looked up, he cried aloud, 
for he was hungry and frightened, and would 
not even let the princess take him. The in- 
fant would rather stay hungry than acknowl- 
edge any one of the court as mother. 

Now Miriam, the sister, incognito, no one 
suspecting her relation to the child, leaps from 
the bank and rushes down and offers to get a 
nurse to pacify the child. Consent is given, 
she brings Jochebed, the baby’s mother, in- 
cognito, not one of the court knowing that she 
was the mother, and when Jochebed arrived, 
the child stopped crying, for its fright was 
calmed and its hunger appeased. You may 
admire Jochebed, the mother, and all the ages 
may admire Moses, but I clap my hands in 
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applause at the behavior of Miriam, the faith- 
ful, brilliant, and strategic sister ! 

‘*Go home,” some one might have said to 
Miriam. ‘‘ Why risk yourself out there alone 
on the banks of the Nile, breathing the miasma 
and in danger of being attacked of wild beast 
or ruffian; go home!’ No; Miriam, the 
sister, most lovingly watched and bravely de- 
fended Moses, the brother. Is he worthy her 
care and courage? Oh, yes! the sixty cen- 
turies of the world’s history have never had so 
much involved in the arrival of any ship at any 
port as in the landing of that papyrus boat 
calked with bitumen. Its one passenger was 
to be a non-such in history. Lawyer, states- 
man, politician, legislator, organizer, con- 
queror, deliverer. 

He had such remarkable beauty in child- 
hood that Josephus says when he was carried 
along the road people stopped to gaze at him, 
and workmen would leave their work to ad- 
mire him. When the king playfully put his 
crown upon this boy, he threw it off indig- 
nantly, and put his foot on it. The king, 
fearing that this might be a sign that the child 
might yet take down his crown, applied an- 
other test. According to the Jewish legend, 
the king ordered two bowls to be put before 
the child, one containing rubies, and the other 
burning coals. And if he took the coals he 
was to live, and if he took the rubies he was 
to die. For some reason the child took one 
of the coals, and put it in his mouth, so that 
his life was spared, although it burned the 
tongue till he was indistinct of utterance ever 
after. Having come to manhood, he spread 
open the palms of bis hands in prayer and the 
Red Sea parted to let two million five hundred 
thousand people escape. And he put the 
palms of his hands together in prayer, and the 
Red Sea closed on a strangulated host. 

His life unutterably grand, his burial must 
be on the same scale. God would let neither 
man nor saint nor archangel have anything to 
do with weaving for him a shroud or digging 
for him a grave. The omnipotent God left 
His throne in heaven one day, and if the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Whither is the King of the 
Universe going?’’ the answer was, ‘‘I am 
going down to bury Moses.’’ And the Lord 
took this mightiest of men to the top of a hill, 
and the day was clear, and Moses ran his eye 
over the magnificent range of country. Here, 
the valley of Esdraelon, where the final battle 
of all nations is to be fought; and yonder, 
the mountains Hermon, and Lebanon, and 
Gerizim, and hills of Judea; and the village 
of Bethlehem there, and the city of Jericho 
yonder, and the vast stretch of landscape that 
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almost took the old lawgiver’s breath away as 
he looked at it. 

And then, without a pang, as I learn from 
the statement that the eye of Moses was un- 
dimmed, and his natural force unabated, God 
touched the great lawgiver’s eyes, and they 
closed ; and his lungs, and they ceased ; and 
his heart, and it stopped ; and commanded, 
saying: ** Totheskies, thou immortal spirit !’’ 
And then one divine hand was put against the 
back of Moses, and the other hand against the 
pulseless breast, and God laid him softly down 
on Mount Nebo, and then the lawgiver, lifted 
in the Almighty’s arms, was carried to the 
opening of a cave and placed in a crypt, and 
one stroke of the divine hand smoothed the 
features into an everlasting calm, anda rock 
was rolled to the door, and the only obsequies 
at which God did all the offices of priest, and 
undertaker, and grave-digger, and mourner, 
were ended. 

Oh, was not Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
doing a good thing, an important thing, a 
glorious thing, when she watched the boat 
woven of river plants and made water-tight 
with asphaltum, carrying its one passenger ? 
Did she not put all the ages of time and ofa 
coming eternity under obligation, when she 
defended her helpless brother from the perils 
aquatic, reptilian, and ravenous? She it was 
who brought that wonderful babe and _ his 
mother together, so that he was reared to be 
the deliverer of his nation, when otherwise, if 
saved at all from the rushes of the Nile, he 
would have been only one more of the God- 
defying Pharaohs; for Princess ‘Thermutis, 
of the bathing-house, would have inherited the 
crown of Egypt, and as she had no child of 
her own, this adopted child would have come 
to coronation. Had there been no Miriam 
there would have been no Moses. What a 
garland for faithful sisterhood ! 

For how many a lawgiver, and how many a 
hero, and how many a deliverer, and how 
many a saint, are this world and the Church 
indebted to a watchful, loving, faithful, godly 
sister? Come up out of the farm-houses ! 
Come up out of the inconspicuous homes ! 
Come up from the banks of the Hudson, and 
the Penobscot, .and the Savannah, and the 
Mobile, and the Mississippi, and all the other 
Niles of America, and let us see you, the 


.Miriams who watched and protected the leaders 
in law, and medicine, and merchandise, and 
art, and agriculture, and mechanics, and re- 
ligion. 

If 1 should ask all these physicians, and at- 
torneys, and merchants, and ministers of re- 
ligion, and successful men of all professions 
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and trades, who are indebted to an elder sister 
for good influences, and perhaps for an educa- 
tion or a prosperous start, to rise, they would 
rise by the hundreds. God knows how many 
of our Greek lexicons and how much of our 
schooling was paid for by money that would 
otherwise have gone for the replenishing of a 
sister's wardrobe. While the brother sailed 
off for a resounding sphere, the sister watched 
him from the banks of self-denial. 

Miriam was the oldest of the family, Moses 
and Aaron, her brothers, were younger. Oh, 
the power of the elder sister to help decide the 
brother's character for usefulness and for 
heaven! She can keep off from her brother 
more evils than Miriam could have driven back 
water-fowls or crocodile from the ark of bul- 
rushes. The older sister decides the direction 
in which the cradle boat shall sail. By gentle- 
ness, by good sense, by Christian principle, 
she can turn it toward the palace, not of a 
wicked Pharaoh, but of a holy God; and a 
brighter princess than Thermutis shall lift him 
out of peril, even religion, whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace, 

‘The older sister, how much the world owes 
her! Born while yet the family was in limited 
circumstances, she had to hold and take care of 
her younger brothers. And if there is any- 
thing that excites my sympathy it is a little 
girl lugging round a great fat child, and getting 
her ears boxed because she cannot keep him 
quiet. By the time she gets to young woman- 
hood she is pale and worn out, and her attrac- 
tiveness has been sacrificed on the altar of sis- 
terly fidelity, and she is consigned to celibacy, 
and society calls her by an ungallant name, 
but in heaven they call her Miriam. 

In most families the two most undesirable 
places in the record of births are the first and 
the last—the first because she is worn out with 
the cares of a home that cannot afford to hire 
help, and the last because she is spoiled asa 
pet. Among the grandest equipages that 
sweep through the streets of heaven will be 
those occupied by sisters who sacrificed them- 
selves for brothers. ‘They will have the finest 
of the Apocalyptic white horses, and many 
who on earth looked down upon them will 
have to turn out to let them pass. 

Let sisters not begrudge the time and care 
bestowed on a brother. It is hard to believe 
that any boy that you know so well as your 
brother can ever turn out anything very useful. 
Well, he may not be a Moses. ‘There is only 
one of that kind needed for six thousand years, 
But I tell you what your brother will be— 
either a blessing ora curse to society, and a 


candidate for happiness or wretchedness. He 
will, like Moses, have the choice between 
rubies and living coals, and your influence will 
have much to do with his decision. He may 
not, like Moses, be the deliverer of a nation, 
but he may, after your father and mother are 
gone, be the deliverer of a household. What 
thousands of homes to-day are piloted by 
brothers! There are properties now well in- 
vested and yielding income for the support of 
sisters and younger brothers, because the older 
brother rose to the leadership from the day the 
father Jaid down to die. Whatever you do for 
your brother will come back to you again. If 
you set him an ill-natured, censorious, unac- 
commodating example, it will recoil upon you 
from his own irritated and despoiled nature. 
If you, by patience with all his infirmities and 
by nobility of character, dwell with him in the 
few years of your companionship, you will 
have your counsels reflected back upon you 
some day by his splendor of behavior in some 
crisis where he would have failed but for 
you. 

Don't snub him. Don’t depreciate his 
ability. Don’t talk discouragingly about his 
future. Don’t let Miriam get down off the 
bank of the Nile, and wade out and upset the 
ark of bulrushes. Don’t tease him. Brothers 
and sisters do not consider it any harm to 
tease. That spirit abroad in the family is one 
of the meanest and most devilish. There isa 
teasing that is pleasurable, and is only another 
form of innocent raillery, but that which pro- 
vokes, and irritates, and makes the eye flash 
with anger is to be reprehended. It would 
be less blameworthy to take a bunch of thorns 
and draw them across your sister’s cheek, or 
to take a knife and draw its sharp edge across 
your brother’s hand till the blood spurts, for 
that would damage only the body, but teasing 
is the thorn and the knife, scratching and 
lacerating the disposition and the soul. It is 
the curse of innumerable households that the 
brothers tease the sisters, and the sisters the 
brothers. Sometimes it is the color of the 
hair, or the shape of the features, or an affair 
of the heart. Sometimes it is by revealing a 
secret, or by a suggestive look, or a guffaw, or 
an “‘Ahem!"” ‘Tease! -Tease! Tease’! 
For God's sake quit it. Christ says: ‘‘ He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.’’ Now, 
when you, by teasing, make your brother or 
sister hate, you turn him or her into a mur- 
derer or murderess. 

Don’t let jealousy ever touch a sister's soul, 
as it so often does, because her brother gets 
more honor or more means. Even Miriam, 
the heroine of the text, ‘was struck by that evil 
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passion of jealousy. She had possessed un- 
limited influence over Moses, and now he 
marries, and not only so, but marries a black 
woman from Ethiopia, and Miriam is so dis- 
gusted and outraged at Moses, first, because 
he had married at all, and next because he had 
practised miscegenation, that she is drawn into 
a frenzy, and then begins to turn white, and 
gets white as a corpse, and then whiter than 
a corpse. Her complexion is like chalk ; the 
fact is, she has the Egyptian leprosy. And 
now the brother whom she had defended on 
the Nile comes to her rescue in a prayer that 
brings her restoration. 

Let there be no room in all your house for 
jealousy, either to sit or stand. It is a leprous 
abomination. Your brother's success, oh 
sisters, is your success. His victories will be 
your victories ; for while Moses the brother 
led the vocal music after the crossing of the 
Red Sea, Miriam the sister, with two glitter- 
ing sheets of brass uplifted and glittering in 
the sun, led the instrumental music, clapping 
the cymbals till the last frighted neigh of pur- 
suing cavalry horse was smothered in the wave, 
and the last Egyptian helmet went under. 

How strong it makes a family when all the 
sisters and brothers stand together, and what 
an awful wreck when they disintegrate, quar- 
relling about a father’s will and making the 
surrogate’s office horrible with their wrangle. 
Better when you were little children in the 
nursery that with your playhouse mallets you 
had accidentally killed each other fighting 
across your cradle, than that, having come to 
the age of maturity, and having in your veins 
and arteries the blood of the same father and 
mother, you fight each other across the pa- 
rental grave in the cemetery. 

If you only knew it your interests are iden- 
tical. Of all the families of the earth that ever 
stood together, perhaps the most conspicuous 
is the family of the Rothschilds, As Mayer 
Anselin Rothschild was about to die in 1812, 
he gathered his children about him, Anselm, 
Solomon, Nathan, Charles, and James, and 
made them promise that they would always be 
united on ‘Change. Obeying that injunction, 
they have been the mightiest commercial power 
on earth, and at the raising or lowering of 
their sceptre nations have risen or fallen. 
That illustrates how much on a large scale, 
and for selfish purposes, a united family may 
achieve. But suppose that, instead of a mag- 
nitude of dollars as the object, it be doing good 
and making salutary impression, and raising 
this sunken world, how much more ennobling ! 
Sister, you do your part, and brother will do 
his part. If Miriam will lovingly watch the 
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boat on the Nile, Moses will help her when 
leprous disasters strike. 

When father and mother are gone, and they 
soon will be, if they have not already made 
exit, the sisterly and fraternal bond will be the 
only ligament that will hold the family to- 
gether. How many reasons for your deep and 
unfaltering affection for each other! Rocked 
in the same cradle; bent over by the same 
motherly tenderness ; toiled for by the same 
father’s weary arm and aching brow; with 
common inheritance of all the family secrets ; 
and with names given you by parents who 
started you with the highest hopes for your 
happiness and prosperity—-I charge you, be 
loving and kind and forgiving. If the sister 
see that the brother never wants a sympathizer, 
the brother will see that the sister never wants 
an escort. 

Oh, if the sisters of a household knew through 
what terrific and damning temptations their 
brother goes in this city life, they would hardly 
sleep nights in the anxiety for his salvation. 
And if you would make a holy conspiracy of 
kind words and gentle attentions and earnest 
prayers, that would save his soul from death 
and hide a multitude of sins. But let the 
sister dash off in one direction in discipleship 
of the world, and the brother flee off in an- 
other direction in dissipation, and it will not 
be long before they will meet again at the iron 
gate of Despair, their blistered feet in the hot 
ashes of a consumed lifetime. Alas! that 
brothers and sisters, though liv ng together for 
years, very often do not know each other, and 
that they see only the imperfections and none 
of the virtues. 

General Bauer, of the Russian cavalry, had 
in early life wandered off in the army, and the 
family supposed he wasdead. After he gained 
a fortune he encamped one day in Husam, his 
native place, and made a banquet, and among 
the great military men who were to dine he 
invited a plain miller and his wife, who lived 
near by, and who, affrighted, came, fearing 
some harm would be done them, ‘The miller 
and his wife were placed one on each side of 
the general at the table. ‘The general asked 
the miller all about his family, and the miller 
said that he had two brothers and a sister. 
‘*No other brothers?’’ ‘‘ My younger 
brother went off with the army many years 
ago, and no doubt was long ago killed.’’ 
Then the general said : ‘‘ Soldiers, I am this 
man's younger brother whom he thought was 
dead.’’ And how loud was the cheer, and 


how warm was the embrace ! 
Lrother and sister, you need as much of an 
introduction to each other as they did. 


You 
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do not know each other. You think your 
brother is grouty and cross and queer, and he 
thinks you are selfish and proud and unlovely. 
Both wrong. That brother will be a prince in 
some woman's eyes, and that sister a queen in 
the estimation of some man. ‘That brother is 
a magnificent fellow, and that sister is a morn- 
ing in June. Come, let me introduce you : 
** Moses, this is Miriam.’’ ‘‘ Miriam, this. is 
Moses.’* Add seventy-five per cent to your 
present appreciation of each other, and when 
you kiss good-morning do not stick up your 
cold cheek, wet from the recent washing, as 
though you hated to touch each other’s lips in 
affectionate caress, Let it have all the fond- 
ness and cordiality of a loving sister’s kiss. 
Make yourselves as agreeable and helpful to 
each other as possible, remembering that soon 
you part. The few years of boyhood and 
girlhood will soon slip by, and you will go 
out to homes of your own, and into the battle 
with the world and amid ever-changing vicis- 
situdes, and on paths crossed with graves, and 
up steps hard to climb, and through shadowy 
ravines. But oh, my God and Saviour, may 
the terminus of the journey be the same as the 
start—namely, at father’s and mother’s knee, 
if they have inherited the kingdom. Then, as 
in boyhood and girlhood days, we rushed in 
after the day’s absence with much to tell of ex- 
citing adventure, and father and mother en- 
joyed the recital as much as we who made it, 
so we shall on the hillside of heaven rehearse 
to them all the scenes of our earthly expedi- 
tion, and they shall welcome us home, as we 


say : ‘‘ Father and mother, we have come, and 
brought our children with us.’’ The old re- 
vival hymn described it with glorious repetition, 
‘* Brothers and sisters there will meet, 
Brothers and sisters there will meet, 
Brothers and sisters there will meet, 
Will meet to part no more.”’ 

I read of a child in the country who was de- 
tained at a neighbor’s house on a stormy night 
by some fascinating stories that were being told 
him, and then looked out and saw it was so 
dark he did not dare go home. The incident 
impressed me the more because in my child- 
hood I had much the same experience. ‘The 
boy asked his comrades to go with him, but 
they dared not. It got later and later—seven 
o’clock, eight o'clock, nine o'clock. ‘* Oh,”’ 
he said, ‘*I wish I were home!’’ As he 
opened the door the last time a blinding flash 
of the storm and a deafening roar overcame 
him. But after awhile he saw in the distance 
a lantern, and lo! his brother was coming to 
fetch him home, and the lad stepped out and 
with swift feet hastened on to his brother who 
took him home, where they were so glad to 
greet him, and for a long time supper had 
been waiting. So may it be when the night of 
death comes and our earthly friends cannot go 
with us, and we dare not go alone ; may our 
Brother, our Elder Brother, our Friend, closer 
than a brother, come out to meet us with the 
light of the promises, which shall be a lantern 
to our feet, and then we will go in to join our 
loved ones waiting for us, supper all ready, 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. 


HEREDITY. 


Text: ‘‘ Whose son art thou, thou young 
man ?’?’——1 SAMUEL xvii. 58. 


Never was there a more unequal fight than 
that between David and Goliath. David five 
feet high ; Goliath ten. David a shepherd 
boy, brought up amid rural scenes ; Goliath a 
warrior by profession. Goliath a mountain of 
braggadocio; David a marvel of humility. 
Goliath armed with an iron spear ; David armed 
with a sling with smooth stones from the 
brook. But youare not to despise these latter 
weapons. ‘There was a regiment of slingers in 
the Assyrian army and a regiment ot slingers 
in the Egyptian army, and they made terrible 
execution, and they could cast a stone with as 
much precision and force as now can be hurled 


shot or shell. The Greeks in their army had 
slingers who would throw leaden plummets 
inscribed with the irritating words, ‘‘ Take 
this!" So it was a mighty weapon David em- 
ployed in that famous combat. 

A Jewish rabbi says that the probability is 
that Goliath was in such contempt for David, 
that in a paroxysm of laughter he threw his 
head back, and his helmet fell off, and David 
saw the uncovered forehead, and his oppor- 
tunity had come, and taking this sling and 
swinging it around his head two or three times, 
and aiming at that uncovered forehead, he 
crushed it in like an egg-shell. ‘The battle 
over, behold a tableau: King Saul. sitting, 
little David standing, his fingers clutched into 
the hair of decapitated Goliath. As Saul sees 
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David standing there, holding in his hand the 
ghastly, reeking, staring trophy, evidence of 
the .complete victory over God's enemies, the 
king wonders what parentage was honored by 
such heroism, and in my text he asks David 
his pedigree: ‘‘ Whose son art thou, thou 
young man ?’’ 

The king saw what you and | see, that this 
question of heredity is a mighty question. 
The longer I live the more I believe in blood 
—good blood, bad blood, proud blood, hum- 
ble blood, honest blood, thieving blood, heroic 
blood, cowardly blood. The tendency may 
skip a generation or two, but it is sure to come 
out, as in a little child you sometimes see a 
similarity to a great-grandfather whose picture 
hangs on the wall. ‘That the physical and 
mental and moral qualities are inheritable is 
patent to any one who keeps his eyes open. 
The similarity is so striking sometimes as to 
be amusing. Great families, regal or literary, 
are apt to have the characteristics all down 
through the generations, and what is more 
perceptible in such families may be seen on a 
smaller scale in all families. A thousand 
years have no power to obliterate the differ- 
ence. 

The large lip of the House of Austria is seen 
in all the generations, and is called the Haps- 
burg lip. ‘The House of Stuart always means 
in all generations cruelty and bigotry and sen- 
suality. Witness Queen of Scots. Witness 
Charles I. and Charles II. Witness James I. 
and James II., and all the other scoundrels of 
that imperial line. 

Scottish blood means persistence, English 
blood means reverence for the ancient, Welsh 
blood means religiosity, Danish blood means 
fondness for the sea, Indian blood means roam- 
ing disposition, Celtic blood means fervidity, 
Roman blood means conquest. 

The Jewish facility for accumulation you 
may trace clear back to Abraham, of whom the 
Bible says, ‘* He was rich in silver and gold 
and cattle,’’ and to Isaac and Jacob, who had 
the same family characteristics. 

Some families are characterized by longevity, 
and they have a tenacity of life positively 
Methuselish. Others are characterized by 
Goliathian stature, and you can see it for one 
generation, two generations, five generations— 
in all the generations. Vigorous theology runs 
on in the line of the Alexanders, ‘Tragedy 
runs on in the family of the Kembles. — Liter- 
ature runs on in the line of the Trollopes. 
Philanthiopy runs on in the line of the Wil- 
berforces. Statesmanship runs on in the line 
of the Adamses. Henry and Catharine of 


Navarre religious, all their families religious. 
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The celebrated family of the Casini, all mathe- 
maticians. The celebrated family of the 
Medici—grandfather, son, and Catharine—all 
remarkable for keen intellect. ‘The celebrated 
family of Gustavus Adolphus, all warriors. 

This law of heredity asserts itself without 
reference to social or political condition, tor 
you sometimes find the ignoble in high place 
and the honorable in obscure place. <A de- 
scendant of Edward I. a toll-gatherer. A de- 
scendant of Edward III. a door-keeper. A 
descendant of the Duke of Northumberland a 
trunk-maker. Some of the mightiest families 
of England are extinct, while some of those 
most honored in the peerage go back to an 
ancestry of hard knuckles and rough exterior. 
This law of heredity entirely independent of 
social or political condition. 

Then you find avarice and jealousy and 
sensuality and fraud having full swing in some 
families. The violent temper of Frederick 
William is the inheritance of Frederick the 
Great. It is not a theory to be set forth by 
worldly philosophy only, but by divine 
authority. Do you not remember how the 
Bible speaks of ‘‘a chosen generation,’’ of 
‘‘the generation of the righteous,’’ of ‘‘ the 
generation of vipers,’’ of an ‘‘ untoward gen- 
eration,’’ of ‘‘a stubborn generation,’’ of 
** the iniquity of the past visited upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation’’ ? 
So that the text comes to-day with the force of 
a projectile hurled from mightiest catapult, 
‘* Whose son art thou, thou young man ?”’ 

** Well,’’ says some one, “‘ that theory dis- 
charges me from all responsibility. Born of 
sanctified parents we are bound to be good, and 
we cannot help ourselves. Born of unright- 
eous parentage we are bound to be evil, and we 
cannot help ourselves.’’ 

As much as if you should say: ‘* The cen- 
tripetal force in nature has a tendency to bring 
everything to the centre, and therefore all 
things come to the centre. ‘The centrifugal 
force in nature has a tendency to throw out 
everything to the periphery, and_ therefore 
everything will go out to the periphery.”’ 
You know as well as I know that you can 
make the centripetal overcome the centrifugal, 
and you can make the centrifugal overcome the 
centripetal. As when there is a mighty tide 
of good ina family that may be overcome by 
determination to evil, as in the case of Aaron 
Burr, the libertine, who had for father Presi- 
dent Burr, the consecrated ; as in the case of 
Pierrepont Edwards, the scourge of New York 
society seventy years ago, who had a Christian 
ancestry ; while on the other hand some of the 
best men and women of this day are those who 
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have come of an ancestry of which it would 
not be courteous to speak in their presence. 

The practical and useful object of this ser- 
mon is to show to you that if you have come 
of a Christian ancestry, then you are solemnly 
bound to preserve and develop the glorious 
inheritance ; or if you have come of a de- 
praved ancestry, then it is your duty to brace 
yourself against the evil tendency by all prayer 
and Christian determination, and you are to 
find out what are the family frailties, and in 
arming the castle put the strongest guard at 
the weakest gate. With these smocth stones 
from the brook I hope tostrike you, not where 
David struck Goliath, in the head, but where 
Nathan struck David, in the heart. ‘‘ Whose 
son art thou, thou young man ?”’ 

There is something in the periodical holi- 
days to bring up the old folks. Some time in 
the winter holiday, when we are accustomed to 
gather our families together, old times have 
come back again, and our thoughts have been 
set to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ The 
old tolks were so busy at such times in making 
us happy, and perhaps on less resource made 
their sons and daughters happier than you on 
larger resource are able to make your sons and 
daughters happy. ‘The snow lay two feet above 
their graves, but they shook off the white 
blankets and mingled in the holiday festivities 
—the same wrinkles, the same stoop of shoulder 
under the: weight of age, the same old style of 
dress or coat, the same smile, the same tones 
of voice. I hope you remember them before 
they went away. If not, I hope there are 
those who have recited to you what they were, 
and that there may be in your house some 
article of dress or furniture with which you as- 
sociate their memories. I want to arouse the 
most sacred memories of your heart while I 
make the impassioned interrogatory in regard 
to your pedigree : ‘‘ Whose son art thou, thou 
young man ?”’ 

First, I  accost all those who are de- 
scended of a Christian ancestry. I do not ask 
if your parents were perfect. There are no 
perfect people now, and I do not suppose there 
were any perfect people then. Perhaps there 
was sometimes too much blood in their eye 
when they chastised you. But from what I 
know of you, you got no more than you de- 
served, and perhaps a little more chastisement 
would have been salutary. But you are willing 
to acknowledge, I think, that they wanted to 
do right. From what you overheard in con- 
versations and from what you saw at the fam- 
ily altar and at neighborhood obsequies you 
know that they had invited God into their heart 
and life. ‘There was something that sustained 


those old people supernaturally. You have 
no doubt about their destiny. You expect if 
you ever get to heaven to meet them as cer- 
tainly as you expect to meet the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

That early association has been a charm for 
you. There was a time when you got right 
up from a house of iniquity and walked out 
into the fresh air because you thought your 
mother was looking at you. You have never 
been very happy in sin because of a sweet old 
face that would present itself. ‘Tremulous 
voices from the past accosted you until they 
were seemingly audible, and you looked 
around to see who spoke. ‘There was an estate 
not mentioned in the last will and testament, 
a vast estate of prayer and holy example and 
Christian entreaty and glorious memory. The 
survivors of the family gathered to hear the will 
read, and this was to be kept, and that was to 
be sold, and it was share and share alike. But 
there was an unwritten will that read some- 
thing like this: ‘* In the name of God, Amen. 
1, being of sound mind, bequeath to my chil- 
dren all my prayers for their salvation ; I be- 
queath to them all the results of a lifetime's 
toil ; I bequeath to them the Christian 1eligion 
which has been so much comfort to me, and I 
hope may be solace for them ; I bequeath to 
them a hope of reunion when the partings of 
life are over ; share and share alike may they 
have in eternal riches. I bequeath to them the 
wish that they may avoid my errors and copy 
anything that may have been worthy. In the 
name of God who made me, and the Christ 
who redeemed me, and the Holy Ghost who 
sanctified me, 1 make this my last will and 
testament. Witness, all ye hosts of heaven. 
Witness, time; witness, eternity. Signed, 
sealed, and delivered in this our dying hour. 
Father and Mother.’’ 

You did not get that will proved at the sur- 
rogate’s office ; but I take it out to-day and I 
read it to you; I take it out of the alcoves of 
your heart ; I shake the dust off it; I ask you 
will you accept that inheritance, or will you 
break the will? O ye of Christian ancestry, 
you have a responsibility vast beyond all meas- 
urement! God will not let you off with just 
being as good as ordinary people when you 
had such extraordinary advantage. Ought not 
a flower planted in a hot-house be more thrifty 
than a flower planted outside in the storm ? 
Ought not a factory turned by the Housatonic 
do more work than a factory turned by a thin 
and shallow mountain stream? Ought not 
you of great early opportunity be better than 
those who had a cradle unblessed ? 

A father sets his son up in business. He 
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keeps an account of all the expenditures. So 
much for store fixtures, so much for rent, so 
much for this, so much for that, and all the 
items aggregated, and the father expects the 
son to give an account. Your Heavenly 
Father charges against you all the advantages 
of a pious ancestry—so many prayers, so much 
Christian example, so many kind entreaties— 
all these gracious influences one tremendous 
aggregate, and He asks you for an account 
of it. 

Ought not you to be better than those who 
had no such advantages? Better have been a 
foundling picked up off the city commons than 
with such magnificent inheritance of consecra- 
tion to turn out indifferently. 

Ought not you, my brother, to be better, 
having had Christian nurture, than that man 
who can truly say this morning: ‘‘ The first 
word I remember my father speaking to me 
was an oath; the first time 1 remember my 
father taking hold of me was in wrath ; I never 
saw a Bible till I was ten years of age, and 
then I was told it was a pack of lies. The first 
twenty years of my life I was associated with 
the vicious. I seemed to be walled in by sin 
and death.’’ Now, iny brother, ought you 
not—I leave it as a matter of fairness with you 
—ought you not to be far better than those 
who had no early Christian influence ? 

Standing as you do between the generation 
that is past and the generation that is to come, 
are you going to pass the blessing on, or are 
you going to have your life the gulf in which 
that tide of blessing shall drop out of sight 
forever? You are the trustee of piety in that 
ancestral line, and are you going to augment 
or squander that solemn trust fund? Are you 
going to disinherit your sons and daughters of 
the heirloom which your parents left you? 
Ah! that cannot be possible, that cannot be 
possible that you are going to take such a 
position as that. You are very careful about 
the life insurances, and careful about the deeds, 
and careful about the mortgages, and careful 
about the title of your property, because when 
you step off the stage you want your children 
to get it all. Are you making no provision 
that they shall get grandfather's and grand- 
mother’s religion? Oh, what a last will and 
testament you are making, my brother! ‘‘ In 
the name of God, Amen. I, being of sound 
mind, make this my last will and testament. 
I bequeath to my children all the money 1 
ever made and all the houses I own; but 1 
disinherit them, 1 rob them of the ancestral 
grace and the Christian influence that I inher- 
ited. I have squandered that on my own 
worldliness. Share and share alike must they 
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in the misfortune and the everlasting outrage. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence 
of God and men and angels and devils and all 
the generations of earth and heaven and hell. 
April, 1886.’' 

O ye of highly favored ancestry, wake up 
this morning to a sense of your opportunity 
and your responsibility. I think there must 
be an old cradle, or a fragment of a cradle, 
somewhere that could tell a story of midnight 
supplication in your behalf. Where is the old 
rocking-chair in which you were sung to sleep 
with the holy nursery rhyme? Where is the 
old clock that ticked away the moments of that 
sickness on that awful night when there were 
but three of you awake—you and God and 
mother? Is there not an old staff in some 
closet? is there not an old family Bible on 
some shelf that seems to address you, saying : 
** My son, my daughter, how can you reject 
that God who so kindly dealt with us all our 
lives and to whom we commended you in our 
prayers living and dying! By the memory of 
the old homestead, by the family altar, by our 
dying pillow, by the graves in which our bodies 
sleep while our spirits hover, we beg you to 
turn over a new leaf for the new year.’’ Oh, 
the power of ancestral piety, well illustrated by 
a young man of New York who attended a 
prayer-meeting one night and asked for prayer, 
and then went home and wrote down these 
words : 

‘* Twenty-five years ago to-night my mother 
went to heaven, my beautiful, blessed mother, 
and I have been alone, tossed up and down 
upon the billows of life’s tempestuous ocean. 
Shall I ever go to heaven? She told me 1 
must meet herin heaven. When she took her 
boy’s hand in hers, and turned her gentle, lov- 
ing eyes on me, and gazed earnestly and long 
into my face, and then lifted them to heaven 
in that last prayer, she prayed that I might 
meet her in heaven. I wonder if 1 ever shall ? 
My mother’s prayers! Oh, my sweet, blessed 
mother’s prayers! Did ever boy have such a 
mother as I had? For twenty-five years I have 
not heard her pray until to-night. I have 
heard all her prayers over again, ‘They have 
had, in fact, a terrible resurrection. Oh, how 
she was wont to pray! She prayed as they 
prayed to-night, so earnest, so importunate, so 
believing! Shall I ever be a Christian? She 
was a Christian. Oh, how bright and pure 
and happy was her life! She was a cheerful 
and happy Christian. ‘There is my mother’s 
Bible. I have not opened it for years. Did 
she believe I could ever neglect her precious 
Bible? She surely thought I would read it 
much and often. How often has she read it 
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tome! Blessed mother, did you pray in vain 
for your boy? It shall not be in vain. Ah! 
no, no, it shall not be in vain. I will pray for 
myself. Who has sinned against so much in- 
structions as I have? against so many precious 
prayers put up to heaven for me by one of the 
most lovely, tender, pious, confiding, trusting 
of mothers in her Heavenly Father’s care and 
grace? She never doubted. She believed. 
She always prayed as if shedid. My Bible, 
my mother’s Bible, and my conscience teach 
what I am and what I have made myself. 
Oh, the bitter pangs of an accusing conscience ! 
I need a Saviour mighty to save. I must seek 
Him. I will. I am on the sea of existence, 
and I can never get off from it. I amafloat— 
no anchor, no rudder, no compass, no book 
of instructions, for I have put them all away 
from me. Saviour of the perishing, save or I 
perish.”’ 

Do you wonder that the next day he arose 
in a prayer-meeting and said : ‘* My brethren, 
I stand before you a monument of God’s 
amazing mercy and goodness, forever blesséd 
be His holy name; all I -have and all I am I 
consecrate to Jesus, my Saviour and my God.”’ 
Oh, the power of ancestral prayer! Hear it ! 
Hear it ! 

Second. But I turn fora moment to those who 
had evil parentage, and I want to tell you that 
the highest thrones in heaven, and the mighti- 
est triumphs, and the brightest crowns will be 
for those who had evil parentage, but who by 
the grace of God conquered. As useful, as 
splendid a gentleman as I know of to day had 
for father a man who died blaspheming God 
until the neighbors had to put their fingers in 
their ears to shut out the horror. One of the 
most consecrated and useful Christian minis- 
ters of to-day was born of a drunken horse- 
jockey. Tide of evil tremendous in some 
families. It is like Niagara Rapids, and yet 
men have clung to a rock and been rescued. 

There is afamily in New York whose wealth 
has rolled up into many millions that was 
founded by aman who, after he had vast estate, 
sent back a paper of tacks because they were 
two cents more than he expected. Grip and 
grind and gouge in the fourth generation—I 
suppose it will be grip and grind and gouge 
in the twentieth generation. ‘The thirst for in- 
toxicants has burned down through the arteries 
of a hundred and fifty years. Pugnacity or 
combativeness characterize other families—- 
sometimes one form of evil, sometimes an- 
other form of evil. But it may be resisted ; it 
has been resisted. If the family frailty be 
avarice, cultivate unselfishness and charity, and 
teach your children never to eat an apple with- 


out offering somebody else half of it. Is the 
family frailty combativeness, keep out of the 
company of quick-tempered people, and never 
answer an impertinent question until you have 
counted a hundred both ways, and after you 
have written an angry letter keep ita week 
before you send it, and then burn it up. Is 
the family frailty timidity and cowardice, culti- 
vate backbone, read the biography of brave 
men like Joshua or Paul, and see, if you can- 
not get a little iron in your blood. Find out 
what the family frailty is, and set body, mind, 
and soul in battle array. 

I think the genealogical table was put in the 
first chapter of the New Testament, not only to 
show our Lord’s pedigree, but to show that a 
man may rise up in an ancestral line and beat 
back successfully all the influences of bad 
heredity. See in that genealogical table that 
good King Asa came of vile King Abia. See 
in that genealogical table that Joseph and 
Mary and the most illustrious Being that ever 
touched our world, or ever will touch it, had 
in their ancestral line scandalous Rehoboam 
and Tamar and Bathsheba. If this world is 
ever to be Edenized—and it will be—all the 
infected families of the earth are to be regener- 
ated, and there will some one arise in each 
family line and open a new genealogical table. 
There will be some Joseph in the line to re- 
verse the evil influence of Rehoboam, and 
there will be some Mary in the line to reverse 
the evil influence of Bathsheba. Perhaps the 
star of hope may point down to your manger. 
Perhaps you are to be the hero or the heroine 
that is to put down the brakes and stop that 
long train of genealogical tendencies and switch 
it off on another track from that on which it 
has been running for a century. You do that, 
and I will promise you as fine a palace as the 
architects of heaven can build, the archway in- 
scribed with the words: ‘* More than con- 
queror.”’ 

But whatever your heredity, let me say, you 
may be sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty. Estranged children from the 
homestead come back through the open gate 
of adoption. There is royal blood in our 
veins. There are crowns in our escutcheon. 
Our Father is King. Our Brother is King. 
We may be kings and queens unto God for- 
ever. Come and sit down on the ivory bench 
of the palace. Come and wash in the foun- 
tains that fall into the basins of crystal and 
alabaster. Come and look out of the uphol- 
stered window upen gardens of azalea and 
amaranth. Hear the full burst of the orchestra 
while you banquet with potentates and victors. 
Oh, when the text sweeps backward, let it not 
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stop at the cradle that rocked your infancy, 
but at the cradle that rocked the first world, 
and when the text sweeps forward, let it not 
stop at your grave, but at the throne on which 
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you may reign forever and ever. ‘‘ Whose 
son art thou, thou young man?” Son of 
God! Heir of immortality! Take your in- 
heritance ! 


COSTUME AND MORALS. 


Text: ‘‘ Moreover the Lord said, Because 
the daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and making 
a tinkling with their feet : in that day the Lord 
will take away the bravery of their tinkling or- 
naments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bon- 
nets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
headbands, and the tablets, and the earrings 


gs, 
the rings, and nose-jewels, the changeable 
suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the crisping pins, the glasses, 
and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
veils.’’ —Isatau iii. 16, 18-23. 


This is a Jerusalem fashion plate. It puts 
us two thousand six hundred years back, and 
sets us down in an ancient city. The proces- 
sion of men and women is moving up and 
down the gay streets. It is the height of the 
fashionable season, The sensible men and 
women move with so much modesty that they 
do not attract our attention. But here come 
the haughty daughters of Jerusalem. They 
lean forward ; they lean very much forward— 
so far forward as to be unnatural—teetering, 
wobbling, wriggling, flirting, or, as my text 
describes it, they ‘* walk with stretched-forth 
necks, walking and mincing as they go.” 

See. That is a princess. Look. ‘That is 
a Damascus sword-maker. Look. That isa 
Syrian merchant. ‘The jingling of the chains, 
and the flashing of the head-bands, and the 
exhibitions of universal swagger attract the at- 
tention of the Prophet Isaiah, and he brings 
his camera to bear upon the scene, and takes 
a picture for all the ages. But where is that 
scene? Vanished. Where are those gay streets ? 
Vermin-covered population pass through them. 
Where are the hands, and the necks, and the 
foreheads, and the shoulders, and the feet that 
sported all that magnificence? Ashes! Ashes! 

That we should all be clad is proved by the 


opening of the first wardrobe in Paradise, with 
its apparel of dark green. That we should all 
as far as our means allow us be beautifully and 
gracefully apparelled is proved by the fact that 
God never made a wave but He gilded it with 
golden sunbeams, or a tree but He garlanded 
it with blossoms, or a sky bit He studded it 
with stars, or allowed even the smoke of a fur- 
nace to ascend but He columned, and turreted, 
and domed, and scrolled it into outlines of in- 
describable gracefulness. When I see the ap- 
ple orchards of the spring and the pageantry 
of the autumnal forests, I come to the conclu- 
sion that if nature ever does join the Church, 
while she may be a Quaker in the silence of 
her worship, she never will be a Quaker in the 
style of her dress. Why the notches of a fern 
leaf or the stamen of a water lily? Why, 
when the day departs, does it let the folding 
doors of heaven stay open so long, when it 
might go in so quickly?) One summer morn- 
ing I saw an army of a million spears, each 
one adorned with a diamond of the first water 
—I mean the grass with the dew on it. 

When the prodigal came home his father 
not only puta coat on his back, but jewelry 
on his hand. Christ wore a beard. Paul, the 
bachelor apostle, not afflicted with any senti- 
mentality, admired the arrangement of a 
woman’s hair, when he said in his epistle : 
** 1f a woman have long hair, it is a glory unto 
her.”’ There will be fashion in heaven as on 
earth, but it will be a different kind of fashion. 
It will decide the color of the dress ; and the 
population of that country, by a beautiful law, 
will wear white. 

I say these things as a background to my 
sermon, to show you that I have no prim, pre- 
cise, prudish, or cast-iron theories on the sub- 
ject of human apparel ; but the goddess of 
fashion has set up her throne in this country, 
and at the sound of the timbrels we are all ex- 
pected to fall down and worship. Her altars 
smoke with the sacrifice of the bodies and souls 
of ten thousand victims. 

When I come to count the victims of fashion 
I find as many masculine as feminine. Men 
make an easy tirade against woman, as though 
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she were the chief worshipper at this idolatrous 
shrine, and no doubt some men in the more 
conspicuous part of the pew have already cast 
glances at the more retired part of the pew, 
their look a prophecy of a generous distribu- 
tion. My sermon shall be as appropriate for 
one end of the pew as for the other. 

Men are as much the idolaters of fashion as 
women, but they sacrifice on a different part 
of the altar. With men the fashion goes to 
cigars, and club-rooms, and yachting parties, 
and wine suppers. In the United States the 
men chew up and smoke one hundred smillions 
of dollars’ worth of tobacco every vers ‘That 
is their fashion. In London not iony sgo a 
man died who started in life with $750,000 ; 
but he ate it all up in gluttonies, sending his 
agents to all parts of the earth for some rare 
delicacy for the palate, sometimes one plate of 
food costing him three or four hundred dollars. 
He ate up his whole fortune, and had only one 
guinea left. With that he bought a wood- 
cock, and had it dressed in the very best style, 
ate it, gave two hours for digestion, then 
walked out on Westminster Bridge and threw 
himself into the Thames and died, doing on a 
large scale what you and I have often seen 
done on a small scale. 

But men do not abstain from millinery and 
elaboration of skirt through any superiority of 
simplicity. It is only because such append- 
ages would be a blockade to business. What 
would sashes and trains three and a half yards 
long do in a stock market? And yet men are 
the disciples of custom just as much as women. 
Some of them wear boots so tight that they can 
hardly walk in the paths of righteousness, and 
there are men who buy expensive suits of 
clothes and never pay for them, and who go 
through the streets in great stripes of color, 
jike animated checker-boards. I say these 
things because I want to show you that [ am 
impartial in my discourse, and that both sexes, 
in the language of the surrogate’s office, 
‘* share and share alike.’’ 

As God may help meI am going to set forth 
the evil effects of improper dress or an exces- 
sive discipleship of costume. It is a simple 
truth that you all know (although the pulpit 
has not yet uttered it), that much of the 
womanly costume of our time is the cause of 
the temporal and eternal damnation of a mul- 
titude of men. ‘There is a shamelessness 
among many in what is called high life that 
calls for vehement protest. ‘The strife with 
many seems to be how near they can come to 
the verge of indecency without ‘falling over. 
The tide of masculine profligacy will never 
turn back until there is a decided reformation 


in womanly costume. I am in full sympathy 
with the officer of the law who, ata levee in 
Philadelphia last winter, went up to a so-called 
lady, and because of her sparse and incom- 
petent apparel, ordered her either to leave the 
house or habilitate herself immediately. It is 
high time that our good and sensible women 
make vehement protest against fashionable in- 
decency, and if the women of the household 
do not realize the deplorable extremes of much 
of the female costume, let husbands implead 
their wives on this subject, and let fathers 
prohibit their daughters. ‘The evil is terrific 
and overshadowing. 

I suppose that the American stage is respon- 
sible for much of this. I donot go to theatres, 
so 1 must take the evidence of the actors and 
managers of theatres, such as Mr. John Gil- 
bert, Mr. A. M. Palmer, and Mr. Daniel FE. 
Bandmann. ‘They have recently told us that 
the crime of undress is blasting the theatre, 
which by many is considered a school of 
morals, and indeed superior to the Church, 
and a forerunner of the millennium. Mr. 
Palmer says: ‘‘ ‘The bulk of the performances 
on the stage are degrading and pernicious. 
The managers strive to come just as near the 
line as possible without flagrantly breaking the 
law. ‘There never have been costumes worn 
on a stage of this city, either in a theatre, hall, 
or ‘dive,’ so improper as those that clothe 
some of the chorus in recent comic opera pro- 
ductions.’’ He says in regard to the female 
performers : ‘‘ It is not a question whether 
they can sin, but just how little they will con- 
sent to wear.’ Mr. Bandmann, who has been 
twenty-nine years on the stage, and before 
almost all nationalities, says: ‘‘ I unhesitat- 
ingly state that the taste of the present theatre- 
going people of America, as a body, is of a 
coarse and vulgar nature. ‘The Hindoo would 
turn with disgust at such exhibitions which are 
sought after and applauded on the stage of this 
country. Our shop windows are full of, and 
the walls covered with, show cards and posters 
which should be a disgrace to an enlightened 
country and an insult to the eye of a cultured 
community.’’ Mr. Gilbert says: ‘‘ Such ex- 
hibition is a disastrous one to the morals of the 
community. Are these proper pictures to put 
out for the public to look at, to say nothing otf 
the propriety of females appearing in public 
dressed like that? It is shameful !”’ 

I must take the testimony of the friends of 
the theatre, and the confirmation which 1 see 
on the board fences and in the show windows 
containing the pictures of the way actresses 
dress. 1 suppose that those representations of 
play-house costume are true, for if they are not 
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true, then those highly moral and religious 
theatres are swindling the public by inducing 
the people to the theatre by promises of spec- 
tacular nudity which they do not fulfil. Now, 
all this familiarizes the public with such im- 
proprieties of costume, and depresses the pub- 
lic conscience as to what is allowable and right. 

The parlor and drawing-room are now run- 
ning a race with the theatre and opera bouffe. 
They are now nearly neck and neck in the 
race, the latter a little ahead ; but the parlor 
and drawing-room are gaining on the others, 
and the probability is they will soon be even, 
and pass the stand so nearly at the same time 
that one half of Pandemonium will clap its 
hands because opera bouffe has beaten, and 
the other half because the drawing-room has 
beaten. Let printing-press, and platform, and 
pulpit hurl red-hot anathema at the boldness 
of much of womanly attire. I charge Christian 
women, neither by style of dress nor adjust- 
ment of apparel, to become administrative of 
evil, Show me the fashion plates of any age 
between this and the time of Louis XVI. of 
France and Henry VIII. of England, and I 
will tell you the type of morals or immorals of 
that age or that year. No exception to it. 
Modest apparel means a righteous people. 
Immodest apparel always means a contaminated 
and depraved society. 

It is not only such boldness that is to be 
reprehended, but extravagance of costume. 
This latter is the cause of fraud unlimitable 
and ghastly. Do you know that Arnold of the 
Revolution proposed to sell his country in 
order to get money to support his home ward- 
robe? I declare here before God and this 
people that the effort to keep up expensive 
establishments in this country is sending more 
business men to temporal perdition than all 
other causes combined. It was this that sent 
prominent business men to the watering of 
stocks, and life insurance presidents to per- 
jured statements about their assets, and some 
of them to the penitentiary, and has com- 
pletely upset our American finances. ; 

But why should I go to these famous de- 
faulters to show what men will do in order to 
keep up great home style and expensive ward- 
robe, when you and I know a score of men 
who are put to their wits’ end and are lashed 
from January to December in the attempt? 
Our Washington politicians may theorize until 
the expiration of their terms of office as to the 
best way of improving our monetary condition 
in this country. It will be of no use, and 
things will be no better, until we learn to put 
on our heads and backs and feet and hands no 
more than we can pay for. 


There are clerks in stores and banks on lim- 
ited salaries who, in the vain attempt to keep 
the wardrobe of their family as showy as other 
folks’ wardrobes, are dying of muffs, and dia- 
monds, and camel’s-hair shawls, and _ high 
hats, and they have nothing left except what 
they give to cigars and wine suppers, and they 
die before their time, and they will expect us 
ministers to preach about them as though they 
were the victims of early piety ; and after a 
high-class funeral, with silver handles at the 
side of their coffin of extraordinary brightness, 
it will be found out that the undertaker is 
cheated out of his Jegitimate expenses. Do 
not send for me to preach the funeral sermon 
of a man who dies like that. I would blurt 
out the whole truth, and tell that he was 
strangled to death by his wife’s ribbons. The 
country is dressed to death, 

You are not surprised to find that the put- 
ting up of one public building in New York 
cost millions of dollars more than it ought to 
have cost, when you find that the man who 
gave out the contracts paid more than five 
thousand dollars for his daughter's wedding 
dress. Cashmeres of a thousand dollars each 
are not rare on Broadway. It is estimated 
that there are eight thousand women in these 
two cities who have expended on their personal 
array two thousand dollars a year. 

What are the men to do in order to keep up 
such home wardrobes? Steal—that is the only 
respectable thing they can do. During the 
last fifteen years there have been innumerable 
fine business men shipwrecked on the ward- 
robe. ‘The temptation comes in this way: A 
man thinks more of his family than all the 
world outside, and if they spend the evening 
in describing to him the superior wardrobe of 
the family across the street that they cannot 
bear the sight of, the man is thrown on his 
gallantry and his pride of family, and without 
translating his feelings into plain language, he 
goes into extortion and issuing of false stock 
and skilful penmanship in writing somebody 
else’s name at the foot of a promissory note ; 
and they all go down together—the husband to 
the prison, the wife to the sewing-machine, the 
children to be taken care of by those who were 
called poor relations. Oh, for some new Shake- 
speare to arise and write the tragedy of clothes ! 

Act the first of the tragedy: A plain but 
beautiful home. Enter the newly-married 
pair. Enter simplicity of manner and_ be- 
havior. Enter as much happiness as is ever 
found in one home. 

Act the second: Discontent with the hum- 
ble home. Enter envy. Enter jealousy. 
Enter desire of display. 
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Act the third: Enlargement of expenses. 
Enter all the queenly dressmakers, Enter the 
French milliners. 

Act the fourth: The tip-top of society. 
Enter princes and princesses of New York life. 
Enter magnificent plate and equipage. Enter 
everything splendid. 

Act the fifth and last, winding up the scene. 
Enter the assignee. Enter the sheriff. Enter 
the creditors. Enter humiliation. Enter the 
wrath of God. Enter the contempt of society. 
Enter death. Now, let the silk curtain drop 
on the stage. The farce is ended, and the 
lights are out, 

Will you forgive me if I say in tersest shape 
possible that some of the men in this country 
have to forge, and to perjure, and to swindle 
to pay for their wives’ dresses? I will say it 
whether you forgive me or not. 

Again, extravagant costume is the foe of all 
Christian alms-giving. Men and women put 
so much in personal display that they often 
have nothing for God and the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity—a Christian man cracking his 
Palais Royal gloves across the back by shutting 
up his hand to hide the one cent he puts into 
the poor box ! a Christian woman at the story 
of the Hottentots crying copious tears into a 
twenty-five dollar handkerchief, and then giving 
a two-cent piece to the collection, thrusting it 
down under the bills, so people will not know 
but it was a ten-dollar gold piece. One hun- 
dred dollars for incense to fashion—two cents 
for God. God gives us ninety cents out of 
every dollar. The other ten cents, by com- 
mand of His Bible, belong to Him. Is not 
God liberal according to this tithing system 
laid down in the Old Testament—is not God 
liberal in giving us ninety cents out of a dollar 
when He takes but ten? We do not like that. 
We want to have ninety-nine cents for our- 
selves and one for God. 

Now, I would a great deal rather steal ten 
cents from you than God, I think one reason 
why a great many people do not get along in 
worldly accumulation faster is because they do 
not observe this divine rule. God says: 
‘* Well, if that man is not satisfied with ninety 
cents out of a dollar, then I will take the whole 
dollar, and | will give it to the man or woman 
who is honest with Me.’’ The greatest obstacle 
to charity in the Christian Church to-day is the 
fact that men expend so. much on their table, 
and women so much on their dress, they have 
got nothing left for the work of God and the 
world’s betterment. 

Again, extravagant costume is distraction to 
public worship. You know very well there are 
a good many people who go to church just as 


they go to the races, to see who will come out 
first. Men and women with souls to be saved 
passing the hour in wondering where that man 
got his cravat, or what store that woman 
patronizes. In many of our churches the pre- 
liminary exercises are taken up with the dis- 
cussion of wardrobes. It is pitiable. Is it 
not wonderful that the Lord does not strike 
the meeting-houses with lightning? “What 
distraction of public worship! Dying men 
and women, whose bodies are soon to be 
turned into dust, yet before three worlds strut- 
ting like peacocks. People sitting down ina 
pew or taking up a hymn-book, all absorbed 
at the same time in personal array, to sing : 
‘* Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace ; 
Rise from transitory things 
Toward heaven, thy native place !”’ 

I adopt the Episcopalian prayer, and say : 
‘* Good Lord deliver us !’’ 

Extravagant costume belittles the intellect. 
Our minds are enlarged or they dwindle just 
in proportion to the importance of the subject 
on which we constantly dwell. Can you 
imagine anything more dwarfing to the human 
intellect than the study of dress? I see men 
on the street who, judging from their elabora- 
tion, I think must have taken two hours to 
arrange their apparel. After a few years of 
that kind of absorption, which one of McAl- 
lister’s magnifying glasses will be powerful 
enough to make the man’s character visible ? 
What will be left of a woman’s intellect after 
giving years and years to the discussion of such 
questions? They all land in idiocy. I have 
seen men at the summer watering: places 
through fashion the mere wreck of what they 


once were. Sallow of cheek. Meagre of 
limb. Hollow at the chest. Showing no 


animation save in rushing across a room to 
pick up a lady’s fan. Simpering along the 
corridors the same compliments they simpered 
twenty years ago. 

Yet, my friends, 1 have given you only the 
milder phase of this evil. It shuts a great 
multitude out of heaven. ‘The first peal of 
thunder that shook Sinai declared: ‘* Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,’’ and you 
will have to choose between the goddess of 
fashion and the Christian God, ‘There are a 
great many seats in heaven, and they are all 
easy seats, but not one seat for the devotee of 
costume. Heaven is for meek and quiet 
spirits. Heaven is for those who think more 
of their souls than of their bodies. 

Give up this idolatry of fashion or give up 
heaven, What would you do standing beside 
the Countess of Huntingdon, whose joy it was 
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to build chapels for the poor; or with that 
Christian woman of Boston, who fed fifteen 
hundred children of the street, at Faneuil 
Hall, one New Year’s Day, giving out asa 
sort of doxology at the end of the meeting a 
pair of shoes to each one of them ; or those 
Dorcases of modern society who have conse- 
crated their needles to the Lord, and who will 
get eternal reward for every stitch they take ? 

Oh, men and women, give up the idolatry 
of costume! The rivalries and the com- 
petitions of such a life are a stupendous 
wretchedness. You will always find some one 
with brighter array, and with more palatial 
residence, and with lavender kid gloves that 
make a tighter fit. And if you buy this thing 
and wear it you will wish you had bought 
something else and worn it: And the frets of 
such a life will bring the crow’s feet to your 
temples before they are due, and when you 
come to die you will have a miserable time. 

1 have seen men and women of excessive 
costume die, and I never saw one of them die 
well. ‘The trappings off, there they lay on the 
tumbled pillow, and there were just two things 
that bothered them—a wasted life and a com- 
ing eternity. I could not pacify them, for 
their body, mind, and soul had been ex- 
hausted in the worship of costume, and they 
could not appreciate the Gospel. When 1 
knelt by their bedside they were mumbling out 
their regrets, and saying: ‘‘O God! O 
God!’ Their garments hung up in the ward- 
robe never again to be seen by them, With- 
out any exception, so far as my memory serves 
me, they died without hope, and went into 


OUR RISEN LORD: 


Text: ‘‘ She supposing him to be the gar- 
dener.’’—JoHN xx. 15. 


Here are Mary Magdalen and Christ just 
after His resurrection. For four thousand 
years a grim and ghastly tyrant had been kill- 
ing people and dragging them into his cold 
palace. He had a passion for human skulls. 
For forty centuries he had been unhindered in 
his work. He had taken down kings and 
queens and conquerors, and those without 
fame. In that cold palace there were shelves 
of skulls, and pillars of skulls, and altars of 
skulls, and even the chalices at the table were 
made of bleached skulls. To the skeleton of 
Abel he had added the skeleton of all the 
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eternity unprepared. The two most ghastly 
death-beds on earth are the one where a man 
dies of delirium tremens, and the other where 
a woman dies after having sacrificed all her 
faculties of body, mind, and soul in the wor- 
ship of costume. 

My friends, we must appear in judgment to 
answer for what we have worn on our bodies 
as well as for what repentances we have exer- 
cised with our souls, On that day I see com- 
ing in Beau Brummell of the last century with- 
out his cloak ; Aaron Burr, without the letters 
that to old age he showed in pride, to prove 
his early wicked gallantries; and Absalom 
without his hair ; and Marchioness Pompadour 
without her titles ; and Mrs. Arnold, the belle 
of Wall Street, when that was the centre of 
fashion, without her fripperies of vesture. 

And in great haggardness they shall go away 
into eternal expatriation, while among the 
queens of heavenly society will be found 
Vashti, who wore the modest veil before the 
palatial bacchanalians; and Hannah, who 
annually made a little coat for Samuel at the 
temple ; and Grandmother Lois, .the ancestress 
of ‘Timothy, who imitated her virtue ; and 
Mary, who gave Jesus Christ to the world ; 
and many ot you, the wives, and mothers, 
and sisters, and daughters of the present Chris- 
tian Church who, through great tribulation, 
are entering into the kingdom of God. Christ 
announced who would make up the royal 
family of heaven when He said : ‘* Whosoever 
doeth the will of God, the same is my brother, 
my sister, my mother.’’ 


EASTER THOUGHTS. 


ages, and no one had disputed his right until 
one Good Friday, about eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one years ago, as near as I can calculate 
it, a mighty stranger came to the door of that 
awful palace, rolled back the door, and went 
in, and, seizing the tyrant, threw him to the 
pavement and _ put upon the tyrant’s neck the 
heei of triumph. 

Then the mighty stranger, exploring all the 
ghastly furniture of the place, and walking 
through the labyrinths, and opening the dark 
cellars of mystery, and tarrying under a roof, 
the ribs of which were made of human bones 
—tarrying for two nights and a day, the nights 
very dark and the day very dismal, he seized 
the two chief pillars of that awful palace, and 
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rocked them until it began to fall, and then 
laying hold of the ponderous front gate, hoisted 
it from its hinges, and marched forth crying, 
‘*T am the Resurrection !’’ ‘That event we 
celebrate this Easter day. Handelian and 
Beethovean miracles of sound added to this 
floral decoration which has set the galleries and 
the platform abloom. 

There are three or four things which the 
world and the Church have not noticed in re- 
gard to the resurrection of Christ. First, our 
Lord in gardener’s attire. Mary Magdalen, 
grief-struck, stands by the rifled sarcophagus 
of Christ, and turns around, hoping she can 
find the track of the sacrilegious resurrectionist 
who has despoiled the grave, and she finds 
some one in working apparel come forth, as if 
to water the flowers, or uproot the weeds from 
the garden, or set to reclimbing the fallen vine 
—some one in working apparel, his garments 
perhaps having the sign of the dust and the 
dirt of the occupation. 

Mary Magdalen, on her face the rain of a 
fresh shower of weeping, turns to this work- 
man, and charges him with the desecration of 
the tomb, when Jo! the stranger responds, 
flinging his whole soul into one word, which 
trembles with all the sweetest rhythm of earth 
and heaven, saying, ‘*‘ Mary !’’ In that pecu- 
liarity of accentuation all the incognito fell off, 
and she found that instead of talking with an 
humble gardener of Asia Minor she was talk- 
ing with Him who owns all the hanging gar- 
dens of heaven. Constellations the clusters of 
forget-me-nots, the sunflower the chief of all, 
the morning sky and midnight aurora, flaring 
terraces of beauty, blazing like a summer wall 
with coronation roses and giants of battle. 
Blessed and glorious mistake of Mary Mag- 
dalen. ‘‘ She supposing Him to be the gar- 
dener.’’ What does that mean? It means 
that we have an every-day Christ for every-day 
work, in every-day apparel. Not on Sabbath 
morning in our most seemly apparel are we 
more attractive to Christ than we are in our 
every-day work dress, managing our merchan- 
dise, smiting our anvil, ploughing our field, 
tending the flying shuttles, mending the gar- 
ments for our household, providing food for 
our families, or toiling with weary pen, or 
weary pencil, or weary chisel. A working-day 
Christ in working-day apparel for us in our 
every-day toil. Put it into the highest strain 
of this Easter anthem, ‘‘ Supposing Him to 
be the gardener.’’ 

If Christ had appeared at daybreak with a 
crown upon His head, that would have seemed 
to suggest especial sympathy for monarchs ; if 
Christ had appeared in chain of gold, and with 


robe diamonded, that would have seemed to 
be especial sympathy for the affluent ; if Christ 
had appeared with soldier's sash and sword 
dangling at His side, that would have seemed 
to imply especial sympathy for warriors ; but 
when I find Christ in gardener’s habit, with 
perhaps the flakes of the earth and of the up- 
turned soil upon His garments, then I spell it 
out that He has hearty and pathetic under- 
standing with every-day work, and every-day 
anxiety, and every-day fatigue. 

Roll it down in comfort all through these 
aisles ; roll it in comfort to all these galleries. 
A working-day Christ in working-day apparel. 
Tell it in the darkest corridor of the mountain 
to the poor miner. ‘Tell it to the factory maid 
in most unventilated establishment at Lowell 
or Lancaster. ‘Tell it to the clearer of roughest 
new ground in Western wilderness. ‘Tell it 
to the sewing woman, a stitch in the side for 
every stitch in the garment, ‘some of their cruel 
employers having no right to think that they 
will get through the door of heaven any more 
than they could through the eye of a broken 
needle which has just dropped on the bare 
floor from the pricked and bleeding fingers of 
the consumptive sewing girl, Away with your 
talk about hypostatic union, and soteriology of 
the Council of Trent, and the metaphysics of 
religion which would freeze practical Chris- 
tianity out of the world ; but pass along this 
gardener’s coat to all nations that they may 
touch the hem of it and feel the thrill of the 
Christly brotherhood, Not supposing the man 
to be Czesar, not supposing him to be Socrates, 
but ‘‘ supposing him to be the gardener."’ 

Oh, that is what helped Joseph Wedgwood, 
toiling amid the heat and the dust of the pot- 
teries, until he could make for Queen Char- 
lotte the first royal table service of English 
manufacture! That was what helped James 
Watt, scoffed at and caricatured, until he could 
put on wheels the thunderbolt of power which 
roars by day and by night in every furnace of 
the locomotive engines of America. ‘That is 
what helped Hugh Miller, toiling amid the 
quarnies of Cromartie, until every rock became 
to him a volume of the world’s biography, and 
he found the footsteps of the Creator in the 
old red sandstone. Oh, the world wants a 
Christ for the office, a Christ for the kitchen, a 
Christ for the shop, a Christ for the banking 
house, a Christ for the field, a Christ for the 
garden, while spading and planting and irri- 
gating the territory! Oh, of course, we want 
to see Christ at last in royal robe and bedia- 
monded, a celestial equestrian mounting the 
white horse; but from this Easter of 1886 to 
our last Easter on earth we most need to see 
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Christ as Mary Magdalen saw Him at the day- 
break, ‘‘ supposing Him to be the gardener.’’ 

Another thing which the Church and the 
world have not noticed in regard to the resur- 
rection of Christ is that He made His first post- 
mortem appearance to one who had been the 
seven-deviled Mary Magdalen. One would 
have supposed He would have made His first 
posthumous appearance to a woman who had 
always been illustrious for goodness. There 
are saintly women who have always been 
saintly, saintly in girlhood, saintly in infancy, 
always saintly. But not so was the one spoken 
of in the text. 

While you are not to confound her with the 
repentant courtesan who made her long locks 
do the work of towel at Christ's foot-washing, 
you are not to forget that she was exorcised of 
seven devils. What a capital of demonology 
she must have been! What a chorus of all 
diabolism. Seven devils—two for the eyes, 
and two for the hands, and two for the feet, 
and one for the tongue. Seven devils. Yet 
all these are extirpated, and now she is as good 
as once she was bad, and Christ honors her 
with the first posthumous appearance. What 
does that mean? Why, it means for worst 
sinner greatest grace ; it means those lowest 
down shall come, perhaps, highest up; it 
means that the clock that strikes twelve at mid- 
night may strike twelve at midnoon ; it means 
that the grace of God is seven times stronger 
than sin. Mary Magdalen the seven-deviled 
became Mary Magdalen the seven-angeled. 

It means that when the Lord meets us at 
last He will not throw up to us what we have 
been. All He said to her was ‘‘ Mary !’’ 
Many people having met her under such cir- 
cumstances would have said: ‘*‘ Let me see, 
how many devils did you have? one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. What a terrible 
piece you were when I first met you!’’ The 
most of the Christian women in our day would 
have nothing to do with Mary Magdalen even 
after her conversion, lest somehow they be 
compromised. ‘The only thing I have to say 
against women is that they have not enough 
mercy for Mary Magdalen. Christ put all 
pathos, and all reminiscence, and all anticipa- 
tion, and all pardon, and all comfort, and all 
heaven into one word of four letters, ‘‘ Mary !”’ 
Mark you, Christ did not appear to some Bible 
Elizabeth, or Bible Hannah, or Bible Esther, 
or Bible Deborah, or Bible Vashti, but to 
Mary ; not to a Mary against whom nothing 
was said, not to Mary the mother of Jesus, not 
to Mary the mother of James, not to Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, but to a seven-deviled Mary. 

There is a man seven-deviled—devil of avar- 





ice, devil of pride, devil of hate, devil of in- 
dolence, devil of falsehood, devil of strong 
drink, devil of impurity. God can take them 
all away, seven or seventy. Recently I rode 
over the cantilever bridge that spans Niagara 
—a bridge goo feet long, 859 feet of chasm 
from bluff to bluff. I passed over it without 
any anxiety. Why? Because twenty-two 
locomotives and twenty-two cars laden with 
gravel had tested the bridge, thousands of 
people standing on the Canadian side, thou- 
sands standing on the American side to applaud 
the achievement. And however long the train 
of our immortal interests may be we are to re- 
member that God’s bridge of mercy spanning 
the chasm of sin has been fully tested by the 
awtul tonnage of all the pardoned sin of all 
the ages, church militant standing on one 
bank, church triumphant standing on the 
other bank. Oh, it was to the seven-deviled 
Mary that Christ made His first post-mortem 
appearance ! 

There is another thing that the world and 
the Church have not observed in regard to this 
resurrection, and that is, it was the morning 
twilight. If the chronometer had been in- 
vented and Mary had as good a watch as some 
of the Marys of our time have, she would have 
found it was about half past five o'clock a.m. 
Matthew says it was in the dawn ; Mark says 
it was at the sunrising ; Luke says it was very 
early in the morning ; John says it was while 
it was yet dark. In other words, it was twi- 
light. That was the o’clock at which Mary 
Magdalen mistook Christ tor the gardener, 
What does that mean? It means there are 
shadows over the grave unlifted, shadows of 
mystery that are hovering. Mary stooped 
down and tried to look to the other end of the 
crypt. She gave hysteric outcry. She could 
not see to the other end of the crypt. Neither 
can you see to the other end of the grave of 
your dead. Neither can we see to the other 
end of our own grave. Oh, if there were 
shadows over the family plot belonging to 
Joseph of Arimathea, is it strange that there 
should be some shadows over our family lot ? 
“aster dawn, not Easter noon. 

Shadow of unanswered question! Why 
were they taken away from us? why were they 
ever given to us if they were to be taken 
so soon? why were they taken so suddenly ? 
why could they not have uttered some farewell 
words? why? A short question, but a whole 
crucifixion of agony in it. Why? Shadow 
on the graves of good men and women who 
seemed to die before their work was done. 
Shadow on all the graves of children because 
we ask ourselves why so beautiful a craft 
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launched at allif it was to be wrecked one mile 
outside the harbor? But what did Mary Mag- 
dalen have to do in order to get more light on 
that grave? She had only to wait. After 
awhile the Easter sun rolled up, and the whole 
place was flooded with light. What have you 
and I to do in order to get more light on our 
own graves and light upon the graves of our 
dear loved ones? Only to wait. 

Charles the Fifth of Spain, with his servants 
and torches, went down into the vault of the 
necropolis where his ancestors were buried, 
and went deeper, farther on until he came to 
a cross around which were arranged the caskets 
of his ancestors. He also found a casket con- 
taining the body of one of his own family. 
He had that casket opened, and there by em- 
balmer’s art he found that the body was as 
perfect as eighteen years before when it was 
entombed. But under the exploration his 
body and mind perished. Oh, my friends, do 
not let us morbidly struggle with the shadows 
of the sepulchre ! 

What are we to do? Wait. Itis not the 
evening twilight that gets darker and darker. 
It is the morning twilight that gets brighter 
and brighter into the perfect day. I preach it 


to-day. Sunrise over Pére le Chaise, sunrise 
over Greyfriars Churchyard, sunrise over 


Greenwood, over Woodlawn, over Laurel Hill, 
over Mount Auburn, sunrise over every 
country ‘graveyard, sunrise over the cata- 
combs, sunrise over the sarcophagi where the 
ships lie buried. Half-past five o’clock among 
the tombs now, but soon to be the noonday of 
explanation and beatitude. It was in the 
morning twilight that Mary Magdalen mistook 
Christ for a gardener. 

Another thing the world and the church 
have not observed—that ‘is, Christ’s pathetic 


credentials. How do you know it was nota 
gardener? His garments said He was a gar- 
dener. ‘The flakes of the upturned earth scat- 
tered upon His garments said He was a gar- 
dener. How do you know He was not a gar- 
dener? Before Easter had gone by He gave 


to some of His disciples His three credentials. 
He showed them His hands and His side. 
Three paragraphs written in rigid or depressed 
article. A scar in the right palm, a scar in 
the left palm, a scar amid the ribs—scars, 
scars. That is the way they knew Him. 
That is the way you and I will know Him. 
Ay, am I saying too much when I say that 
will be one of the ways in which you and I 
will know each other—by the scars of earth : 
scars of accident, scars of sickness, scars of 
persecution, scars of hard work, scars of bat- 
tle, scars of old age. When I see Christ's 


resurrected body having scars, it makes me 
think that our remodelled and_ resurrected 
bodies will have scars. Why, before we get 
out of this world some of us will be covered 
with scars all over. Heaven will not be a bay 
into which float summer yachts after a pleasur- 
ing, with the gay bunting and with the em- 
broidered sails as fair as when they were first 
unfurled. Heaven will be more like a navy- 
yard where men-of-war come in from Trafalgar 
and Lepanto, men-of-war with masts twisted 
by a cyclone, men-of-war struck on all sides 
by seventy-four pounders, men-of-war with 
decks scorched of the shell, old Constitu- 
tions, old Constellations floating in discharged 
from service to rest forever. In the resurrec- 
tion Christ credentialed by scars. You and I 
will be credentialed, and will recognize each 
other byscars. Do you think them now a dis- 
figurement? Do you think them now a badge 
of endurance? I tell you the glorious thought 
to-day, they are going to be the means of 
heavenly recognition. 

There is one more thing that the world and 
the Church have not noticed in this resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and that is that Christ from 
Friday to Sabbath was lifeless in a hot climate 
where sanitary prudence demanded that burial 
take place the same day as death, and where 
here was no ice to retard dissolution. Yet, 
after three days He comes up so healthful, so 
robust, and so rubicund Mary Magdalen takes 
Him for a gardener. Not supposing Him to 
be an invalid from a hospital, not supposing 
Him to bea corpse from the tomb, but sup- 
posing Him to be the gardener. Healthful 
by the breath of the upturned sod, and by a 
perpetual life in the sunshine. 

After Christ's interment every cellular tissue 
broke down ; and nerve, and artery, and brain 
were a physiological wreck, and yet He comes 
up swarthy, rubicund, and well. When I see 
after such mortuary silence such radiant ap- 
pearance, that settles it that whatever should 
become of the dead bodies of our Christian 
dead, they are going to come up, the nerves 
restrung, the optic nerve reillumined, the ear 
drum avibrate, the whole body lifted up, with- 
out its weaknesses and worldly uses, for which 
there is no resurrection. Come, is it not al- 
most time for us to go out to meet our reani- 
mated dead? Can you not hear the lifting of 
the rusted latch ? 

Oh, the glorious thought, the glorious con- 
solation of this subject when I find Christ com- 
ing up without any of the lacerations, for you 
must remember He was lacerated and wounded 
fearfully in the crucifixion—coming up with- 
out one. What does that make me think ? 
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That the grave will get nothing of us except 
our wounds and our imperfections. Christ 
went into the grave exhausted and bloodless. 
All the currents of His life had poured out 
from His wounds. He had lived a life of 
trouble, sorrow, and privation, and then He 
died a lingering death. His entire body hung 
on four spikes. No invalid of twenty years’ 
suffering ever went into the grave so white and 
ghastly and broken down as Christ, and yet 
here He comes up so rubicund and robust she 
supposed Him to be a gardener. 

Ah! all the side-aches, and the head-aches, 
and the back-aches, and the leg.aches, and 
the heart-aches we will leave where Christ left 
His. The ear will come up without its heavi- 
ness, the eye will come up without its dimness, 
the lungs will come up without oppressed res- 


piration. Oh, what races we will run when 
we become immortal athletes! Oh, what 
circuits we will take when all earthly imper- 
fections subtracted and all celestial velocities 
added we shall set up our residence in that city 
which, though vaster than all the cities of this 
world, shall never have one obsequy ! 
Standing to-day round the shattered masonry 
of our Lord’s tomb, I point you to a world 
without hearse, without muffled drum, without 
tumulus, without catafalque, and without a 
tear. Amid all the cathedrals of the blessed 
no longer the Dead March in Saul, but whole 
libretti of Hallelujah Chorus. Oh, put trum- 
pet to lip and finger to key, and loving fore- 
head against the bosom of a risen Christ. 
Hallelujah, Amen! Hallelujah, Amen ! 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

The reception accorded this magazine in its 
enlarged and improved form has been most 
cordial, exceeding the highest expectations of 
the publishers. The magazine for the summer 
will be made unusually attractive in all its sev- 
eral departments, and no pains will be spared 
to make it one of the brightest and most read- 
able of American magazines. Negotiations are 
now in progress which, when completed, will 
insure-a succession of issues notable alike for 
the brightness and high standard of their liter- 
ature as for the timeliness of the subjects dis- 
cussed, Special articles by the best-known 
writers of America will be published, each 
treating on timely topics of public interest, 
while in fiction several bright and charming 
stories are already in hand for early publica- 
tion. Among the many forthcoming attrac- 
tive features which can now beannounced are : 
A series of two entertaining papers on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish and by William 
H. Rideing, of the editorial staff of the Foush's 
Yompanion, contrasting in a fresh and gossipy 
manner the modes and conveniences of travel- 


American Railways,”’ 


ling on the railways of the two nations. A 
beautiful story of the South, entitled ‘‘ The 
Slave’s Daughters,’’ by Miss Florence L. 
Snow. The story, which will be printed in 
two parts, is told in a charming manner, and 
is a most interesting study in black and white. 
An interesting paper on ‘‘ Famous Preachers 
at Work,”’ giving glimpses into the workrooms 
of Mr. Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Talmage, and Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton. <A serial love story by Mrs. Sophie L. 
Schenck, entitled ‘* Friend Max,’’ a delightful 
story of love and mistaken identity, 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ Monthly 
Talks, *’ which have attracted such wide atten- 
tion, will be continued in every number. The 
series of dramatic articles, ‘‘ Lives and Homes 


DEPARTMENT. 


of American Actors,’’ will be continued, afford- 
ing glimpses into the lives and homes of the 
most popular actors on the American stage. 
The concluding chapters of Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren’s beautiful novel, ‘‘ Lights and 
Shadows of a Life,’’ will form an attractive 
feature of the earlier numbers. Other contri- 
butions will be given by a number of other 
famous writers. 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS : 

**Fou have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of vour pure ‘La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.’ Charles S. 
Higgins’s ‘‘ La Belle’’ bouquet toilet soap, 
being made from choicest stock, with a large 
percentage of glycerine, is specially adapted 
for toilet, bath, and infants. 


THE BROOKLYN THEATRES. 


[Printed for the convenience of our Brooklyn patrons, } 

For several years past the management of 
the Park Theatre has reserved some of its 
most sterling attractions for the end of the 
season, The same method will be adhered to 
during the present year. The month will open 
with the production of Rice’s beautiful ‘* Evan- 
geline’’ on May 3, when the burlesque will be 
presented with all the wealth of scenery which 
characterized it during its great run in New 
York. Following this, on Monday, May 1o, 
Mr. Dion Boucicault will fill out a week’s en- 
gagement in his new play, ‘‘ The Jilt,’’ in 
which the famous actor has proved almost as 
pronounced a success as in ‘‘ The Shaughran.”’ 
A third noteworthy event will occur during the 
succeeding week in the production of ‘‘ The 
Guv’nor’’ by the Wallack Theatre Company, 
presenting the full strength of the company, 
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and including all the members, who are each 
in themselves a star of the brightest lustre. It 
will be seen from these attractions that the clos- 
ing month of the season at the Park Theatre 
promises to be one of unusual interest.—At 
the Lee Avenue Academy Mr. Harry Chanfrau 
will inaugurate the month's attractions with 
his impersonation of ‘‘ Kit, the Arkansaw 
Traveller,’’ a character which the elder Chan- 
frau has madea part of the history of the 
American drama. On Monday, May 10, Miss 
Kate Claxton’s combination will present for 
the first time in Brooklyn the new play, *‘ The 
Country Girl,’’ which has called forth the 
strongest commendation wherever produced. 
During the succeeding week the Madison 
Square Theatre Company, in Gilbert's farcical 
comedy, ‘‘ Engaged,’’ will occupy the boards 
of the Academy, doubtless repeating their suc- 
cessful season at the Brooklyn Theatre. On 
May 24, a new star with whom Brooklynites 
will make their acquaintance for the first time, 
will come forth. This is Miss Louise Litta, a 
bright and clever young actress, who will pre- 
sent herself in the charming play, ‘‘ Chespa.’’ 
—A week of Irish bomedy of the most rollick- 
some character will open the last month of the 
season at the Brooklyn Theatre, when Messrs. 
Murray and Murphy will produce their hilari- 
ous pot-pourri of fun and nonsense, ‘‘ Our Irish 
Visitors.’’ On Monday, May 10, the always- 
popular, if ofttimes eccentric, J. K. Emmet 
will make his annual visit to Brooklyn in his 
inimitable character of ‘‘ Fritz,’’ of which the 
public seems never to tire, but welcomes back 
each recurring year. Mr. Emmet's stay will 
only extend during the week of May to. 
The closing attraction of the season will con- 
sist of a return engagement of ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary’ by the Madison Square Theatre 
Company, the great success attending its pro- 
duction at this theatre a few weeks since mak- 
ing a return engagement necessary. On Satur- 
day evening, May 29, the curtain will be rung 
down for the last time upon a season which, 
although fraught with changes in management, 
has had no equal in the history of the theatre 
for dramatic or financial success. —The season 
of Gilbert and Sullivan opera will extend 
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through the first two weeks of May at the 
Criterion Theatre, where the Criterion Opera 
Company has already won golden opinions in 
‘* Patience.’’ On May 3 ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’* will be sung, and during the follow- 
ing week ‘‘ Pinafore.’’ It is not unpleasant to 
have a revival of these popular operas, in the 
light of an overdose of the ‘‘ Mikado.’’ On 
Monday, May 17, a new comedy, entitled 
** The Match-Maker,’’ will be produced at the 
Criterion, for which active scenic preparations 
are already in progress, which give promise of 
a series of particularly bright and pleasing per- 
formances. During the last week of the month 
an event of unusual local interest will occur in 
the initial production of a new play from the 
pen of Mr. Edmund R. Terry, one of Brook- 
lyn’s most clever young lawyers. Only a brief 
outline of the play can be obtained at this time 
of writing ; but even from these few facts it is 
not unlikely that the play will be found one 
of pronounced dramatic and literary merit. 
Brooklyn people will, we are confident, feel a 
strong interest in the production of this play, 
and unite with us in wishing for it all the suc- 
cess its merit may deserve. —Commencing with 
Monday, May 3, Mr. Edward Harrigan will 
take possession of the Grand Opera House 
stage for a three weeks’ season of his most 
popular comedies. Mr. Harrigan will be ac- 
companied by his entire New York company 
and Mr. Braham’s orchestra. During the en- 
gagement three of the comedian’s latest and 
most successful pieces will be brought out— 
namely, his ‘* Old Lavender,’’ ‘* The Grip,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Leather Patch.’’ Mr. Harrigan 
will act as his own stage-manager, and person- 
ally supervise every detail of scenery and stage- 
setting, thus insuring a happy combination of 
clever acting and proper stage accessories, ‘The 
original New York scenery will also be used 
with each play, while Mr. Braham will lead 
his orchestra from the original scores, Mr. 
Harrigan will remain until May 24, when he 
will make way for Mr. Daniel Kelly, a come- 
dian not unlike him, who will produce a new 
comedy for the first time in Brooklyn, and 
which in many respects will be similar to some 
of Mr. Harrigan’s plays. —The Novelty Theatre 
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management is commencing preparations for 
the close of the season, which will occur at this 
theatre during the present month. Only two 
or three more weeks of amusement will be 
given ; during this time the attractions will 
consist of a week of minstrelsy, beginning on 
Monday, May 3, at the hands of McIntyre and 
Heath’s Minstrels, who will present during 
their engagement a pleasing olio of negro bal- 
lads and dances. On Monday, May 10, Mr. 
Frank N. Bangs, the sterling actor, will appear 
in ‘‘ The Silver King,’’ assuming the leading 
role, which he has made famous as one of the 
most perfect pieces of powerful acting on the 
American stage. 


MR. BEECHER’S PICTURE. 

We desire to thank the Rockwood Gallery, 
of Union Square, New York, for the accurate 
life-size portrait of Mr. Beecher, which Mr. 
Rockwood recently presented to THE Broox- 
tyN MaGazineE office. It is a most excellent 
piece of workmanship in every detail, and dis- 
plays Rockwood's superb finish to advantage. 


GOING UP-TOWN. 

For the past two years or more the general 
drift of business in Brooklyn has been center- 
ing on upper Fulton street, and a large num- 
ber of prominent merchants are moving their 
establishments to the locality between the City 
Hall and Flatbush avenue. The moving 
spirit is particularly active thisspring. Basford 
& Scharf, who for a number of years have con- 
ducted a large trade in carpets, oil-cloths, rugs, 
etc., on lower Fulton street, have opened 
their new and much-enlarged stores at Nos, 
593 and 595 Fulton street, opposite Flatbush 
avenue. Here they have a broader and more 
attractive front, plenty of light, and can dis- 
play their new and choice stock to better ad- 
vantage, having two wide stores. Their clear. 
ing-out sale at their old quarters enables them 
to present almost everything entirely new, and 
housekeepers would do well to inspect their 
stock. Basford & Scharf have always con- 
ducted their business on a fair and equitable 
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basis, studying always to please, and have in 
consequence built up a substantial patronage. 


A WELCOMED ADDITION. 

Brooklyn has a goodly share of capable and 
enterprising citizens, and the various trades 
and professions are admirably represented ; 
yet in all communities additions of a desirable 
character are always most heartily welcomed. 
It is, therefore, a pleasure to note the establish- 
ment of a new and perfectly appointed photo 
art gallery by the well and favorably known 
photographer, Mr. Robert Galloway, at Nos. 
318 and 320 Fulton street, opposite Hurd, 
Waite & Co. Mr. Galloway has been for 
many years a prominent member in his art, 
and still manages his large and successful 
studio at No. 779 Broadway, New York. His 
handsome suite of rooms in Brooklyn were 
especially modelled under his personal super- 
vision, and his gallery possesses the best light 
obtainable, thus insuring a perfect instantane- 
ous picture in all kinds of weather. No one 
need stay home on a rainy day. ‘The best 
imperials are, for a limited time, placed at 
Three Dollars per dozen, and those who desire 
a perfect portrait should visit Mr. Galloway’s 
studio. A fine gilt and plush frame accom- 
panies each of his superb $12 oil portraits. A 
gilt and plush frame is also presented to each 
sitter for twelve photographs at Three Dollars, 
The public are cordially invited to inspect the 
Galloway Studio, 318 and 320 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, at any time. 


MOURNING TRAVELLING DRESSES. 

The new Claretfes are firmer and handsomer, 
and have a deeper mourning effect, than those 
which had such a success last season ; and the 
same material with a border, for veils, is just 
what is required, and can be worn fearlessly 
in all weathers. The Bon Ton says of it: 
** Clairette, with a bonnet and veil of the same 
material, will be found at once the most ele- 
gant, suitable, comfortable, and _ serviceable 
costume for journeys.’’ 
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SERMONIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The authorized verbatim reports of the ser- 


mons of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage, com- 
menced in the April issue, will hereafter be print- 
ed regularly in every number of the magazine, 
and will form important and attractive features. 
Printed as are these reports under the personal 
direction and supervision of the two preachers, 
they will at once commend themselves to the 
public as the most reliable reports of the ser- 
mons delivered from the Plymouth and Taber- 
nacle pulpits. By recent purchase, the entire 
right and title to the ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit ’’ pub- 
lication are now the property of THE Brooktyn 
MacGazinE Company. During the summer vaca- 
tions of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage, pub- 
lication will be given to several of the most 
famous and masterly discourses of the past de- 
livered by the preachers, which are now inac- 
cessible, and one or two of them entirely out 
of print. 

Our readers have probably noticed the ad- 
vantageous numbering of the ‘‘ Plymouth Pul- 
pit’’ and ‘‘ Tabernacle Pulpit’’ departments, 
which will enable them to preserve separately, 


if so desired, the sermons of Mr. Beecher and 


Dr. Talmage, and have them bound in book 


form at the end of our volume. This, in ad- 
dition to the sermons being authorized, ver- 
batim and personally revised, offers an advan- 
tage which no other publication in America or 
Europe gives, and is worth remembering by 
those of our readers who wish to permanently 
preserve the spoken words of the two preachers. 

With the purchase of the ‘‘ Plymouth Pul- 
pit’’ we.have on hand and are prepared to 
mail to any part of the United States and 
Canada single numbers of any of the recent 
sermons preached by Mr. Beecher, on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. Please state, when writ- 
ing the date, when, the sermon wanted was 
preached, or its title. 

A free copy will be sent one year to any 
one sending us five names and ten dollars. 
Tue Brooktyn MaGazinE Company, 7 Murray 
Street, New York. 


So wide a reputation has Mr. S. Duryea, the 
photographer, gained for his very excellent 
Three Dollar Imperials, that hardly anything 
more is left to say in praise of his work, He 
asks you to inspect his gallery at 253 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, and there see for yourself 
the character of the work produced. 
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WASH 





“I HAVE FOUND IT!” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the EUREKA 
KNITTING SILK FILOSENE AND WASH 
EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, etc., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


Our GUARANTEE is a SUFFICIENT RECOM- 
MENDATION to all consumers of silk. 


EUREKA SILK CO,, Boston, Mass, 





26982/ I FurtonSr. 


[Importer and Designer of Fashions in 
Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats, 


—AND——- 


| FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


The most extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Children’s 
fine STRAW Hats and BoNNETS in Brooklyn. 


In the most Artistic Styles and Greatest Variety. Superior 
New and Elegant Spring Styles in Gentlemen’s 


quality at reasonable prices ts our rule, 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 











IMITH & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
565 & 567 Fulton St, ) Brooklyn. 











— ITHAMAR DUBOIS, 
SHIRT MAKER, 

RESSINCER, 
SAMPLES OF SUITINGS, 

With Prices and Directions for Self-Measurement, 


3828 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 











HIGHEST Award 


GOLD MEDAL 


Overallcompetitorsatthe World’s 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which ali manufacturers of note 
competed. The committee of ex- 
| peris, recognizing its superior qual- 
ities, pronounced ‘Wood's Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. Jt 
contains no acid, or ingredients tn- 
jurious to leather, and while itpro- 
‘i duces a beautifuljet black polish 
it i the only blackin, gay that 
— a nee crack. the 8 

TENS thelcatner, 
uan- 
tity. Your shoe dealer will keep t 
{fyouaskforit. Use no other, 








DEALERS. APPLY TO 
H.WOODS & Co. BOSTON. 


Other dressing manufacturers claim a Silver Medal as the highest award, which is not true. 


McKEON & TODD, 


= CLOPVEA LARS ~~ 


S. W. CORNER BROADWAY & FOURTH ST,, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
CLOTHING FOR ALL AGES. 


Prices for mvery Sized Pocket-book. 


ALL 
Eo. 





























Low Prices Always Met, 


(ASTORIA 


~ A CHILDREN CRY 
- Castor CASTOR IA. 
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FRESH, PURE. DELICIOUS, 

Wilson’s Ice Cream. Committees would act wisely in leaving orders for Social Gatherings, Church 
Fairs, Festivals, etc. | We give special care and attention to Sunday-School Anniversary orders, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction in every case. Supplied to Families at $1.20 per gallon. Supplied to 
Churches and Charities at $1 per gallon. 290 & 292 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





DIAMONDS. ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, WATCHES 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. Established 1878. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country 
Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome, 
Specialties of our own design and production, which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 


JEWELRY. 6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Clairette, Imperial Twill, Royal Serge, Princectta, Convent, Gypsy, 
Feather, and Pansy Cloths, 








Those who have worn mourning kuow what a difficult problem was presented at the approach of summer, Black mate- 
rials were heavy, avd often mourning was Jaid aside because its weight and heat were unendurable. This problem is now 
solved. B Priestley & Co. offer cight fabrics, some scarcely warmer than si!k muslin, all the same perfect unchangeable 
black.—Le Bon Yon. 











MOSLER SAFE & LOCK CO/S 


CELEBRATED 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAF RD. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame, Eight 
Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 
Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. 

The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have 
been shown, so incontestable is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the 
world testify to the elegant finish and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. 


MOSLER, BOWEN & CO., 


768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence - Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 








ihe a 
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ESTABLISHED 1807. 


COWPERTHWAIT CoO. 


THE RELIABLE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


have moved into their new building, and are now showing an entire new stock—the largest and most care- 


fully selected assortment of— 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, SHADES 
establishment and A‘ PRICES AS LOW AS 'THE LOWEST. 


Ash Chamber Suites from $17 up. 

Cherry Chamber Suites from $20 up. 

Walnut Chamber Suites, with marble top, from 
$25 up. 

Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, choice marble 
top, from $60 up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in hair cloth and fancy cov- 
erings, from $85 ) up. 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in plush coverings, from $40 
up. 

Walnut and Cherry Folding Beds, including mat- 
tress, from $24 up. 

Pier Glasses, from $7 up. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


Moquette $1.20 per 
cents per yard, 
$1.40; 


yard, former price $1.65 ; 


, CURTAINS, 


Velvets $1 per yard, former price 
former price 75 cents ; Five-Frame Body Brussels, best quality, $1 per yard, former price 
Five-Frame Body Brussels, other makers, 90 cents per ys ard, former price $1.25 ; also choice pat- 


STOVES, Etc.; to be found in any 
Walnut Bedsteads from $5 up. 
Walnut Bureaus from $7 up. 

Carpet Lounges from $9 up. 
Chiffoniers from $10 up. 

Sideboards from $15 up. 

Cylinder Bookcases from $80 up. 
Wardrobes from $10 up. 

Walnut Extension Tables from $6 up. 
Hair Mattresses from $15 up. 

Hair Top Mattresses from $5 up. 
Shades, per pair, from $1 up. 

Parlor Stoves from $6 up. 

Ranges from $9 up. 

IN CARPETS 


$1.40 ; Tapestries 49 


terns in All-Wool Ingrain 40 cents to 58 cents per yard, former price 60 to 90 cents, 
CASH OR CREDIT. 


COW PERTHWVAIT CO.,, 


408, 410, 412, 414 and 416 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


| 


| 


| 
Sing a song of sixpence, I'll tell my tale in haste: 
Some rare and fine materials were mixed inte a paste ; 
When the paste was ready, with great care, I confess, 
‘Twas neatly put into a box, and labelled ‘* Skin-Success.”’ 
Kings in their palaces’ sing aloud its praises ; 
Queens in their boudoirs use it on their faces ; 
Go the wide-world 


over, and all who use it claim, 


For Skin Complaints of every kind, its equal has no name. 


last six montha, using it every day. 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Be: 





—A Shin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.— 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 

wutifier 
Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blemish on beau- 
ty, and cefies detection. 
It has stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure the 
preparation is properly 
made. Accept nocounter- 
feitof similarname. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
hauton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
Ll re ommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Jul of all the Skin prep- 
arations.”” One bottle will 
Also Poudre Subtile removes 


superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48. Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 
| the U. S., Canadas and Europe. Also found in N, Y. City at R. 
H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy ( Goods 
Dealers. wr Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
‘ arrest and ‘proof of any one selling the same. 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skiu. 
No other Cosmetic will do it, 


=) ONE NUTSHELL ope us 










ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 
For —er 4, (Salt Rheum) &c. 


Palmer’s” SKIN- SUCCESS.’ 








TING OUTFIT 


Acombined and caangavle Linen 
wer kerad Card i rinter 
CONTAINS 4aipbabets ol type, nickel 
holder, indelibieiuk, pa: Stwee7ers ele 


Sent post paid for only 
Fullcatalogue Sent Free 50cis 


ALSO erst OUTFIT #I92 


















COMMERCIAL OUTFIT #1°° 
R. He Ingersoll, 45 Fulton t-, N 
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[®S- STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. THE RESORT OF MANY BROOKLYN FAMILIES. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND OTHER BATHS, 
REFERENCES: 


REV. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. REV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D. 
HON. GEORGE G. REYNOLDS. MR. CHARLES A. TOWNSEND. 


SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL. 





R. ROBERT HAMILTON’S MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

This establishment is charmingly located near the principal Springs, Churches and Hotels, and carefully adapted to the 
requirements of Invalids and Guests. The Boarding Department is well regulated, the halls and parlors unusually pleasant, and 
the sleeping-rooms cheerful, airy and well furnished. Persons desiring rest and recreation only will find this a most desirable place 
for the season, Among the patrons of this house are some of the most eminent of the church and nation. References: Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. John E. Cookman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr, D. P. Kidder, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. I. A. Roche, of Brooklyn. 
Terms, from $10 to $20 per week, depending upon room. For further information apply to 

R. HAMILTON, M.D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





[LONGRESS HALL, 7 MARION HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, . : 
Is delightfully situated on the West Shore of the Lake, six miles 


OPENS JUNE oth, 1886. from Caldwell. 
—_— The Cuisine is Unequalled. A good Livery connected with the 
Rates, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. Accommodates 1,000 Persons. House. 


The “‘ Marion” is run in connection with the well-known “ Pearl 


Point House.” 
CLEMENT & COX, Proprietors. 
D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. 


THE WORDEN, aed 
OODMAN HOUSE, 


een, aqaaat Deen Sevit, | BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 








_Capacity for 30 Guests. First-Class Family Hotel. Table 

Directly opposite the United States Hotel. Second to None on the Lake, 
W. W. WORDEN, Proprietor. and Comfortable, 

| Address, for terms, etc., 

| A. G. GOODMAN, Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 


SPENCER HOUSE, | 
HE AGAWAM, 


(N. WATERBURY,) BOON BAY, WEST. SIDE LAKE GEORGE. 
THIS NEW AND PERFECTLY-APPOINTED HOTEL, 


accommodating 80 guests, will be opened on July sst. 
Everything the Best. 
Write for particulars. 


| 
| W. H. MIDDLEWORTH, 
| 











Corner Division and Matilda Streets, 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





Lake George, N. Y. 


peANELIN HOUSE, 
Church Street, first house from Broadway, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


|] OCUST GROVE HOUSE, 
r BOLTON, LAKE GEORGE, 
OPENS FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS MAY 14th. 


_—- _ Located in the vicinity of Bolton. Tourists will find this loca- 
First-Class Family Boarding House. Prices Reasonable. tion all that can be desired, Cool, Shady grounds, with Boating, 
ra opted etc. c Bel 
. L, BRINTN ietor. team Yacht Meets Guests at Bolton Landing. 
n hein ciephes enledmaeeuanis Address . GEORGE R. FISH, Proprietor. 





HAMILTON HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


HAMILTON & CRAIG, Proprietors. 


SUMMER BOARDERS and TOURISTS will find Pleasant 
Rooms and Good Accommodations at Reasonable Prices. 


During the past season this House has been Enlarged and Re- 


‘Pominicnisitaente HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE. 





While this Hotel is first-class in every particular, it is especially 
noted for its Magnificent View, Shady, Pleasant Grounds, and 
Excellent Table. A Free Omnibus connects with all traims at 


fitted with Modern Improvements, Caldwell Depot to convey guests to Crosbyside Hotel. All 
_ Free Omnibus to and from all Trains and Boats. steamers on the Lake stop at Crosbyside Dock. 





Plenty of Shade, Fresh Vegetables, and everything Homelike 
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** SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.”’ ioe COLORADO, 


BROADWAY HOUSE, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 
TERMS MODERATE, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 








WILL OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE isth, 





Best Location, Airy Rooms, Picturesque Scenery, Good Drives, 
Fresh, Bracing Air, and Cool Nights. FOR SUMMER OF 1886. 

For further information address | 
J. S. KEISER & SON, Proprietors. 


For terms, &c., address MRS. M. C. STEWARDSON. 
IMBLE HOUSE. Mart. K. Kis-e, HOTEL PLAATERKILL. 
Prop’r. Three Miles from Depot, at Honesdale, Wayne Co., | 


Pa. This House is beautifully located, shaded by fine old E Ims, | E. F. BRICE, Proprietor. 
and affords a pleasant Summer Retreat, at Low Prices. Connect- 
ed with or within easy access of the House are all facilities for the | Catskill Mountains, near entrance to” Platt Cove and facing 
enjoyment of Lawn Parties, Fishing Excursions, Driving, Boat- | the Hudson River. 2,500 feet above the sea. Accommodations 
ing, &c., a beautiful half-mile track Sine always at the service of | for 75 guests. Terms, $8.00 per week and upwards, ‘Transient, 
its patrons, Table supplied from Farm and Dairy attached to } $2.00 per day. For choice rooms and particulars in detail address 




















Hotel. Board by the week, $6.t0 $7; by the day, $1.50. PLATT COVE, GREENE CO.,N. Y. 
 sarmiahialedes HOUSE. Seno aNeeTT PIER! RR. I. 
NEAREST HOTEL TO TO MOUNT MARCY. “THE MOUNT HOPE” OPENS JUNE ioth. 








Telegraph in House. Sanitary ip tee ae tag Perfect. New Accommodates 300 people. Lighted by Gas. Electric Bells in 
Stage Line. Reduced Rates. Send for Circular, every room, Finest Bathing Beach on the Atlantic Coast. 
Address GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD, For terms address 








Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. Box 183. WM. G. CASWELL, Proprietor. 
OUNTAIN HOME. [DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Private Residence on Farm, pleasantly situated on High CATARA CT T HOUSE. 
Ground amid Mountains. Handsome Scenery and Drives. Ele- L. M. TUCKER 


vation, 1,400 feet. Free from malaria and mosquitoes. ‘Twenty . P . 
minutes of Station. Large, shady Lawn. Good Table. Pleasant} Newly furnished. Accommodates 75. 1,600 feet high. Lake 


Rooms. Horses, Carriages. Giving Fishing, and all luxuries of | and river five minutes’ walk. Boats free. Good fishing. No 
farm and country. References “couPtt ; malaria; no mosquitoes. Superior table and rooms. Liveries, &c. 
H. W. COUPLIN, an -J. Piazzas on threesides. Terms, $8.00. 


ENNSYLVANIA HILLS. 
1 HE E i MER. For pleasure and comfort goto Brooklyn, Pa. No malaria, 
mosquitoes, or annoyance of any kind, Elevation, 1,400 feet. Two 


daily mails from New York. ‘Table first- class. Fresh Eggs, 

—— Poultry and Vegetables in their — Only = Se os be ac- 

commodated, thus insuring rest and quiet to those desiring it. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, AT CORN: Terms, $5.00 to $7.00. For i MCVICAR, 
S. } cV 

W ALL-ON-HUDSON. Brooklyn, Susquehanna Co., Pa 











x as B york. ‘ il. | MRAVELLERS to the South, Southwest, Florida and all 
Quick and easy access to New] York, by Boat or Ra’ i hWinter Resorts Prep hence magne gE a cn oe 
plication 





Under one management for 15 years. House within 10 
minutes’ walk of depot. Elevation Ed ag — river. JOHN TAYL OR, 
Fine lawns and shade. Good water. Views from house can- 
not be surpassed. Pleasant walks, drives, etc. Boating | General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 70 


if r en. t Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
Spee thems ing 16 Seaecen, ee ener es Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, 
Wo. B, ELMER, Manager. for Florida and Texas. 











, & Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number tains more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand Crocuer- 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc. ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of, 
she Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. News DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
CoPizs. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2295, New YorK City. 
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31 SOMERSET ST., 
Boston, Mass 
A. P. W. Parer Co. 


Gentlemen: Your ** Medicated 





dent to the o 
of Hemorrhoids. t 
medicated, but is entirely free from any deleterious sub- 


inary process of manufa 


The ‘*STANDARI 





Toilet Paper” is useful in the 


treatment of Anal diseases, al- stance. The division into sheets by perforations secures 
; EY eS Ae ee : 

‘ ; Se : economy unattainable in the uuferJorated roll or package 

Jaying the intense itching, is a RP Gs hep th a “ 

while the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents 






ly applied, and a trial ss of health from in 


remedy easi ire air, due to stoppage of pipes and 


1 
: cae : “ drains, with accompanying /hysiciaus and Plumbers bills, 
is convincing of its merits. Att : 

Special Express contracts now enable us to deliver One 
Dozen 1,000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture any- 
where in the United States accessible by express on receipt 
of $3.00, or we can forward, as heretofore, two rolls and 

nickel fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid, 


F. M. Jonnson, M.D. 


| 
N crn, ott 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent 
remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment without 
which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of 
treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. ‘The 
itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


| : : 

Pocket Packet, - - - - - “$0 10 Price, per Roll of 1,000 sheets, securely 
wrapped in ‘Tin Foil, - - - Fo 

Ten Packets and Neat Pocket Case, & 00 I'wo 1,000-Sheet Rolls, Nickel Fixture t 30 


| 
Delivered Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Address 























| 
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GC. VOSBURGH MFG. C0., Limite, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES. 


We have placed on exhibition in our new salesrooms, 418 & 420 
Fulton Street, a full line of Gas Fixtures in 





new and choice designs. 
Our styles embrace the most durable fixtures in Polished and Antique Brass, 
Gold Bronze and Silver, in addition to our Crystal 
and Prism Fixtures. 
An inspection of our styles and prices is solicited. 


SALESROOMS: 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Factory: 273 to 281 State Street, 





Fe, “EDWARDS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


FINE SHOFHS 
Wie OF ALL KINDs. | Seamless, elastic, re- 
Careful attention is given toshoes made to measure. Shoc | liably waterproof.ab- 


made on the A/cComber Patent Last a specialty. orb nt, soft as kid, odorless, e: asily fitted to the 


166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. . do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and can be 
No. 2, ‘per mail, 28¢ 


sickle SUPPORTERS *::" 


sand and loop on each side, adjusting itself to 


WILLCOX & CIBGS very movement of the wearer, are easily at ach- 


eds and warranted not to tear the stoc king. Other 
supporters, by drawing from one point enuse pains 
in hips, sid 1 k. uable for females of 
all ages. Made infour sizes. Price, per ma 


i 86 
NIA | cents. 
pone DIAPER W: iter- proof, warm, soft, easily 
¥ ee Washed, an absorbent, covered on 
Medallion both sides with stockinet and having a waistband 
and gathering-string, adjust themselves to the size 
Trade-Mark 


ind motion of the body. Made in four sizes, 
Needles form ) Price, per mail, 75¢ 
+ W, and G is + 


beni theathe BUSTLE Folds sitting or lying down, or 


leaning back aguinst chi a oa or sofa, 








iy 














Absence of this | and resumes its proper position upon ri a un 
Trade-Mark | be altered by an adjustable cord, to su it the 
stamps a Machine | and size of wearer. Itis light, easy to wear, ne ver 
as counterfeit, | gets out of order, and is of the correct Parisian 


Imitators dare not | shape. Price, per mail, 50 cents 

mchace | SKELETON SKIRT BAND i." 

lion on Machines. | ble for 
{ 


Ours are the only Machines that can be used with stout or ehort-wnisted ladies; enabling the phe 








| wear, below the hips, all pleats 3, gathers yoke ! 

NO RISK a G HEALTH, } bands. For me: senirements puss “ne Res. ne 
Straight around body as low as possible when seat. 

LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING | ed. ‘Price. per mail. $1.00. 
ST REMOTE & BEAUTY OF WORK. j These coods are all p aten ted, gad wi i] a ail 
i F: ction or money refunced. vr saie Dy ail 
illcox & Gibbs §.M. Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y, Leading Dry. Goods Houses. 

Se er en ne CANFIELD RUBBER C0., Bridgeport, Conan.- 
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ATCHES AND JEWELRY 


4, lowest possible prices a 
e 4 


E. B. HA EN’sS STORES, 
Nos. 205 and 451 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 





Watches from $5.00 upwards; Pebble Spectacles, $2.00. Fine 
watch and jewelry repairing. Old gold and silver 


bought or taken in exchange. 


Do Your Own 


PRINTING. 


Card Press, $3.00 = Send 2 stamps 


Cirenar Sie, 8.00 | Bis Garda a, tlio 


Newspaper “ 44.007 KELSEY PRESS CO. 


és Meriden, Conn. 
AGENTS WANTED, Sze 


s SELL everywhere, to Everybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn 






















NEW IMPROVED HIGH ARM, 
NEWMECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
and Rotary Movements, Auio- 
matic Direct and Perfect fiction, 

linder Shuttle, Self-setting Nee- 
dle, Positive Feed, INo Rprings, 
Few Paris, Minimum Weight, No 
Friction, No Noise, No Wear, No 
Fatigue, No “Tantrums,” Capa- 
city Unlimited, Always in Order, 
Richly Ornamented, N ickelplated, 
and Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 

Send for Circulars. 


AVERY MACHINE CoO., 
28 Union Square, New York. 





Alden's*:s3“" 
BOOKS 
Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 

may behad for £,cents ; condensed catalogue, free. 


RAMBAUD’S RUSSIA. 
RAMBAUD’S Itustrated Hist. of RUSSIA 

from the Earliest Times to 1877. Translated by L. B. 

Lana. Complete in two large 12mo volumes, Long 

Primer type, with numerous fine illustrations and 

maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style, $1,75 

The cheapest edition hetofore obtainable has cost 
$6.00 (less than two years ago it cost $18.00); thisnew 
edition which is really the BEST that has been pub- 
lished for popular use at any price, therefore places 
this magnificent work for the first time within reach 
of the masses. 

‘*Rambaud’s is doubtless the best history of Russia 
in any language, M. Rambaud is admitted to stand at 
the head of European authorities on his chosen sub- 
ject, is familiar with the whole mass of documentary 
and official materials, has a large acquaintance with 
Russian literature, and has skilfully assimilated vast 
stores of information into an orderly and vigorous 
narrative. Russian history begins almost in myth, 
proceeds intoa wilderness of conflicting traditions, 
and emerges into a clear light only in comparatively 
recent times. It is studded with imposing personali- 
ties and darkened by hideous crimes; striking events 
make it dramatic, the sufferings of a great people lend 
it pathos; the unrest of the present hour and the un- 
certain outlook for to-morrow Invest it with deep 
iuterest. M. Rambaud puts the reader’s mind fully in 
train to consider the situation of the hour. Altogether 
this is a work that may be read uniformly with profit 
and often with interest; an authority that may be 
consulted with confidence ; filling an important place 
on the historical shelf.’’—The Literary World, Boston. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Beautiful Homes. The Art of Beautifying 
Suburban Home Grounds. By Frank J. Scort. 
Finely illustrated, 83.00. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
Parts I. to VIL, each 15 cts; Vols I. and IL, 
each 60 cts. 

Froude's Historical Essays, 50 cts. 

Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Peyton’s The Glasse of Time, 50 cts. 

Life of Washington Irving. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard, 30 cts. 

Guizot’s History of France, new edition, 8 vols., 
12mo, 427 fine illustrations, $6.00. 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell, 50 cts. 

Classic Comedies. By Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Johnson, fine cloth, gilt tops, 60 cts. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The handsomest 
edition published in America. 50 cts. 

Taylor’s Self-Cure of Hernia, 90 cts. 

Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

6 Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 
Grace Greenwood’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts. 
Holyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 35 cts. 
Maurice Thompson’s By-Ways and Bird Notes, 

75 cts. 

Bricks from Babel. By J. McNair Wright, 60c. 

What Tommy Did. By Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, illustrated, 50 cts. 

Complete Works of John Ruskin. The best 
American edition, 14 vols., 818.00. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New York 
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SCHOOL OF FHONDGRAPHY AND TYPE-WRITING, nr E— 








—AND— 
FOR THE 
REMINGTON . Court St. and Atlantic Ave., 
' Standard Type-Writer, BROOKLYN. 
Ani jer ali Biedoad <i Type. Writer Supplies PURE DRUGS. 
T. J. ELLINWOOD, PURE SODA WATER, 
199 Montague St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tested by the Board of Health. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” RED LINE PERFUMES. 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. W. R. HEGEMAN, 


PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. DEALER IN’ FISH, OYSTERS AND CLAMS, 
WHEELER & BOLTON, me 











| 








x IRA A. KIMBALL 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. : 
. A Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
ae: ey Cor. Fifth Avenue and Ninth St., Brooklyn. — 





MERCHANT TAILOR, een 

___ 46 Grand S' ST., near 2D ST., BROOKLYN, » ELD. C. A. LE STER’ 9 
GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, BRooKLyn, E. D. 

English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


7 oe 
Rapaleing: Gae Taceee Week 5 Spent, * _|846 Court Street, corner of Union, 
Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. BROOKLYN 
JOS. W. WHITE, Manacer. ’ , 

Westchester vhs “ be 5 NS Pe Mechanics’ Fire ; Brook Tree, Sen cohen, Pave Mackerel, Soft-shell 
Ins, Co, of Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co, Plat« rabs, Smoked I's alt Fish, etc., etc., 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance. | yapen &V ERY MORNING. 

OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. | Pickled Oysters a Specialty. 
7 a | Retail. 
PYLE’S PHARMACY , | Oysters Wholesale and Retail 


Depot for Rockaway Oysters. 
No. 326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


H. R. HANLAN, | 

Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, | 
35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 

Fire Insurunce effected in any desired company. 




















TELEPHONE, No. 431. 


“Home Exerciser” 
For brain-werkers and sedentary pocple. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
. nasium. Takes up but 6inch square 
BE floor-room, something new, scientific, 
















Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 


Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the durable, haibuhedatve, cheap. Send for circular, 


Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s. ** Home Scnoot ror Puysicat Cutture,”16 East 14th 
A. W. Tyson Prop Street, N. Y. City, Prof. D. L. Down. 
‘ : SON, i 


SOLE AGENT FOR i 
HEL KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
9 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


481 FULTON STREET, 


Opposite WECHSLER & ABRAHAM’S, Brooklyn. 
ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICES. 


Ask your music dealer for the ‘Chaplain's March” with splendid picture of Mr. Beecher. 
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“JEN TL. PINcENEY, __ &. A. HAND, 
iat T’R lM Kes | 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, Brooklyn. 
A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRUNKS 
REPAIRED or EXCHANGED. 
STEAMER CHAIRS AND STATEROOM TRUNKS 


PURE-MILK, |... 2 gee 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


Fresh from Farms in Huntingdon Co., New Jersey. NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
Bridge Entrance. 


No. 340 Smith St., SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
QUEEN’S CUP CIGARETTES. 








Corner First Place, | ALL HAVANA TOBACCO. 
BROOKLYN. ‘Pure Havana Tobacco only is used in the 
——— | manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes. 





~ ONE PRICE BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 
Call and examine our Large Assortment of Spring 
| Goods, the best and cheapest in the City, for price 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 2nd quality. School Shces—we havea large assort- 
ment at very low prices. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 





F. MUSSON & CO., 
195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 






Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs. | 


Thomas Hudson & Son, | 


| 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 





| 
| 
CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. L Se —_* 
cae Wm. H. Lothrop, 
WALL STREET FERRY, BROOKLYN. 


| Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
| Flags, Banners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


FRANK J. YORE, 


UNION LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLES, 


343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 


Contracts For General Repairing. 





First-Class Landaus, Coaches and Coupes, at all hours, Particular Attention -paid to Boarders. 


Telephone Call, ‘Brooklyn 674.’’ 


' e f 
The best Pianos Sold on Ph 1 & S Pp Possess the Finest 
Easy Monthly Payments. e ps on, 1anos, | Tone, and are the Best 


Warerooms, 336 Fulton Finished and Most Dura- 





. : | . Wha 
Street, Brooklyn. | $5 to $20.  MonthlyInstallments. $5 to $20. | Me instruments in the 
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and when she becomes 


enjoying — health, she will then be 
ure to wear them, 
FITS ALL "AGES Infants to Adults, 
t?~ Every one recommends them. 
~s FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
, Be sure your corset is stamped 
GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


7 Manufacturers, 
}_— ) ey 81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS. 


They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persons 
from the youngest to the oldest. A trial will convince the 
most unbelieving. Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 


J. CG. EDCELL, 


9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Send for circular. 





Bicycles « a Triycles 


Our Plan is Mesting with Great Success, 





Parties supplied in all sections with 


Bargains for Cash. 





No Price-List, as Stock is constantly Changing 





Correspondence promptly and cheerfully answered. 
Send stamp, stating size, description, approx- 


imate price, etc., of machine wanted. 





BUTMAN & CoO., 


89 Court Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 





New Wheels for Exchange, etc. Machines Bought 


and Sold on Commission. 


ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarding, Sale, Commission aud Exchange Stables, 


233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 


The Best and Most Reliable Place to Buy or Sell 
Hi ES or CARRIAGES. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


By Andrew Mcwbray, Prop. 
"807 ‘ON “TTVOD ANOHAATAL 





Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and "Saddle 
Horses to let on reasonable terms, A specialty made of 
Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
Cammission. 
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STATE & COURT STREETS, BROOKLYN 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 











SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL> 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
--3 ORANGE,MAS 


30 UNION SQUARENY. CHICAGO, ILL ILL. 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. - 














FOR SALE BY 


B. F. BELGER, 


No. 431 Fulton Street, 
Bet, Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 
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~ @CUPERIOR NUTRITIO No | 


THE | Sd ee AS 
aw 





SSS Soy SHS DSPOSyOHossy so 








 Preeiovs Boon To 
us weds DYSPEPTICS. 


Je UPERIOR NUTRITIVE 
‘ IN CONTINUED Kevers. 


}; A i RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
\ AGENT.N ALL DISEASES OF 
“a puss 
\ THE STOMACH ao INTESTINES, 








‘preparation ever offered 

for sale has been more 
carefull y prepared and thoroughly tested, 
nor has met with amore welcome reception 
and universal approval, or afforded more ~ 
relief to invalids or to young and suffering 
children and aged persons. This has & 
been confirmed by thousands of testimon- FRU 


oa 
“ : Vg 
ials from chemists, physicians, heads of OWA 
families and the press. € oh 


=, SOLD BY 
Jabber =/ DRUGGISTS 
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PURE GOODS SOLD ONLY 


For over a Quarter of a Century our Teas an: d Coffees. have been used by the people of the U. S., and how 
satisfactorily the many millions of customers can best testify. They have so testified and keep increasing testifying 
daily, by using our goods, thus showing the great faith they have in the « uality of the same, our manner of con 
ducting business, and in the true commercial principle, ONLY ONE PROFIT between the Producer and 
Consumer ! 

The great and uniform success of our Company has stimulated Unserupulous Imitators to use our name 
wholly or in part, our system of doing business (of which we are the originators and pioneers, ) in order to entray 
the not Over Cautious. We ask all lovers of 


PURE TEAS, COFFEES AND BAKING POWDER 


to use more caution and to think of the poisonous trash that are being hawked all over by these unscrupulous 
traders. Buy from Reputable Houses and don’t be led astray by these Mushroom Concerns, that advertise 
to give their wares away for nothing, Take advice in time. Use only Pure Goods, more especially for articles 


of food 


THINK OF THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 


There are at this time nearly 100 different kinds of Baking Powder, very many of them being not only a miser- 
able failure as regards baking purposes, but are decidedly injurious to health in many instances having produced 
the worst cases of Dyspepsia. From so many different grades and styles it is almost impossible for the ordinary 
housewife to make a pure and safe selection. In this confounding situation what remains for her to do? Simply 
buy from no other store than those that have ar reputat ion for selling nothing but the purest and best goods, As 

we have always enjoyed this reputation we boldly state that the A. &P. Baking x Powder possesses all the merits we 


claim forit. It is Absolutely Pure, Perfectly Healthy, Very Strong and Economical. 


N. B.—We wish all purchasers to distinctly understand that all goods bought at aay of our 200 stores, or from 
our wagons, are guaranteed Strictly Pure and to give perfect satisfaction, or the price paid for them will be cheer- 
fully refunded in every case. We don’t wish parties who deal with us to be dissatisfied. The smallest child wil 
receive the same prompt attention, the same quality of goods, and at the same price, as the mother or father. Con- 
sequently you can send your children to any of our stores, feeling confident that they will receive the same strict 
attention asif you had gone in person. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN THE WORLD, 


aes dae & 37 Vesey or., NY. 


LIST OF BROOKLYN STORES. 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, : : BROOKLYN 


sé 


205 Court street, cor. Wyckoff street, - - 
268 Columbia street, between Carroll & Summit sts.,  - 
724 Myrtle avenue, corner Walworth street, - 
598 Fifth avenue, corner Prospect avenue, -_ - 

640 Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., 

163 Grand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, é WILL IAMSBURG 
322 Grand street, corner 9th street, = sn 

525 Grand street, between Ewen street & Gudaars ave., 
363 Manhattan avenue, Sparrow's Block, : - GREENPOINT. 


4s 














HURD, WAITE & CO. 
BROOKLYN'S RELIABLE 


DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


are exhibiting this season greater attractions than ever in their wonderfully 


DRESS GOODS 


department. [ull lines of medium and rich grade fabrics, imported and 


domestic, are shown in all the latest weaves, colorings and effects, at the 


popular 


most reasonable prices, while a surprising number of marvelous special 
values are daily offered as well. 

Their importations of English and Frensh novelties are particularly 
admired by all who see them. In the 


UPHOLSTERY DEF«aRTMENT 


will be found one of the fullest equipped stocks shown} in the Brooklyn or 
New York markets. 
Beautiful lines of the most fashionable Tapestry ind other furniture 


in 
coverings, goods always to be depended upon for the*maxium of wear 


ervers, Cretonnes, Felis, Art Embroideries, Worsteds, ete., can be prchased 


here to the very"hest advantage. Their selections of 


LACE CURTAINS 


invariably embo ly“the A ighest art wn design, and cannot be surpassed en low 
prices. 
N. B.—Hail Orders promptly executed.’ 


HURD, WAITE & CO, 
317,319 and 321 Fulton Street, opposite Pierrepont, Brooklyn, WY, 
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